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Here’s Your 


You want a Scout Axe, of 
course. You want one that looks 
right and acts right and is 
made right, and that is what 
Plumb has worked so hard to give 
you. 

Ever since the Scouts have had 
an Official Axe it has been made 
by Plumb—for Plumb builds this 
tool to be everything that a Scout 
Axe can be. 

The Plumb Scout Axe is a 
balanced axe—head and handle 
are put together so as to feel and 
hang just right, to give the extra 
drive and power that you hear 
the fellows talk about. 

The head is one solid piece of 
steel, with the bit specially tem- 
pered to take and hold a keen edge. 

The hickory handle is tested 
for strength and soundness— 
none but a perfect handle can go 
into a Plumb Axe. 

And the best thing of all is the 
easy way you can keep the head 


Axe, Scouts! 


of the Plumb Scout Axe tight! 
The Plumb Take-Up Wedge re- 
tightens a loose head instantly 
with a turn of the wrist. You 
don’t pound at it or lose any 
time. You just give a twist of the 
wrist. 

And you know how important 
it is to have a tight head on your 
axe! 

The Plumb Scout Axe is fin- 
ished with a black head on a 
snappy red handle. No other axe 
can use this color combination 
—it is your protection against 
imitation and adds a touch of 
color to your uniform. 

The Plumb Axe comes with a 
leather sheath or infantry sheath, 
as you prefer. 

Your hardware dealer has your 
Plumb Scout Axe waiting for 
you, or you can order it from 
National Headquarters. Look 
for the Fleur-de-lis on the blade— 
it’s your Axe, Scouts! 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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/ Plumb Take-up Wedge 








keeps the handle tight 


[NSTANTLY 

} with a turn of 
| thePlumbTake- 
i?\\M up Wedge, you 
iw retightenthe 


handle of the 
PlumbScout Axe, Nail Hammer, 
Ball Pein Hammer, Chopping 
Axe or Hatchet. The cone shape 
of the wedge expands the wood 
against all sides of the eye all 
the way in. This patented 
wedge, used only in Plumbtools, 








forever ends all trouble with 
\ loose handles. f 


for special rate 


Look for this Plumb Display at 
good hardware store everywhere 
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LOOK FOR THE 
Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color combination 
egistered as Trade 
Mark, U. S. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


At hardware 
stores every- 
where. Axe 
alone $1.40. 
Axe with infan- 
try sheath $1.65. 
Axe with leather 
sheath $1.80 
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provided for in Section i1 wry if rain 
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CA New Membcr 
" in the Official Family 
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pst the grand stand they swing, a steady surge of khaki—and 
there “up front” against the gala array—the bugle corps—thril- 

ing the steps of their followers. 

What a memorable week the 16th anniversary will be—sports, 

good turns, parades—and more than that—the celebrating of a 

new member in the Official family. The Rexcraft Official Bugle. 

The Rexcraft Official Bugle offers every scout an opportunity of leadership. At 


camp—on parade—everywhere the troop bugler i is the fellow with responsibility— 


the fellow who keeps his troop “pepped up” physically and mentally by his 
cheerful calls. 





Now is the time—during anniversary week to pledge yourself for leadership i in 
your troop. Set the pace with a Rexcraft Official Bugle and be “up front” 
leading that long glorious khaki line. 


“Remember, where there’s a WILL there’s a REXCRAFT-WAY to be a 
SOMEBODY in your TROOP.” 


Fe REXCRAFT, Inc. 


ers, Scout Outfitters 
Se 57 Jay Street Brooklyn, New York 


Army specifications. 
oe pactapes 


nish. 
Blends perfectly with 
professional band in- 
struments. 
















Rexcraft Bugles are and RE spa guaran- , “ 
packed in individual teed for barrels of 

trade marked cartons 
and are stamped Rex- 
craft with the Official 
B.S. of A. Seal. Ac- 
cept no substitutes. 


fun and years of 


with every 
Rexcraft Of- 

ficial Bugle a 
$1.00 copy of book- 

let “‘A Guide to the 
Mastery of the Bugle.” 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle 
with FREE Booklet. Enclose find $5.00. 
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Why Scout Headquarters Approves 
Remingtons 


COUT Headquarters has approved the Remington Scout Knife for a 


very good reason. Because after their experts examined it, and saw 
the blade and tool combination; tested it, and learned about the fine steel 
and careful workmanship, they knew it was the knife that would serve you 
best. They knew it would stand up to the hard jobs you give a knife on a 
hike, or in camp. 


And Scouts were quick to find this out for themselves. Boys buy many 
more Remington Scout Knives than any other. Some of the boys in your 
troop have Remingtons. Ask them, or ask your Scoutmaster; they’ll tell 
you to get the genuine Remington Official, if you want a real knife. 


Ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer to show you Remington 
Official Scout Knives and Remington Outdoor Knives with sheaths. 











Remington—Model 12, Hammerless, Take-down, 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle 






Remington— Model 6, Single-shot, Take-down 
Rifle. Made in either .22 or .32 calibre 


—_> => =D 
~ 22 Short Lesmok .22 Long Lesmok .22 Long-rifle Palma 


Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. 


Wouldn’t You Rather Have a Remington Rifle? 
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THE 


Scout Rex Guinee, 
Tower Hill, Illinois 


HEROISM 


GOLD MEDAL 
FOR HEROISM 


Scout Guinee was sitting on a large rock 
beside a swift river. Suddenly he caught 
sight of two moving shapes beneath the 
swirling water. Peering closer he realized 
that two scouts were in those churning 
eddies. Plainly they were helpless — 
drowning. There was not a second to lose. 
With all his clothes he plunged in. Both 
the drowning boys secured the death grip 
on their rescuer. But after a desperate 
fight Scout Guinet managed to break the 
hold and brought both to shore safely. 


RS3333 

The Remington “Official 
Knife —Boy Scouts 

of America.” 





For real sport, most boys would rather 
have a Remington .22 Rifle because of its 
accuracy and dependability. And that’s 
natural, because any regular fellow can 
have a bushel of fun with one of these 
snappy little guns. 

Nearly every boy knows about Reming- 
tons already, but there are a few things 
we want to remind you of. Whether you 
get a moderate-priced, single-shot like the 
Model 6, or a zippy little repeater like the 


Model 12, which doesn’t cost much either, 
every Remington will land the bullets 
where you aim. They’re all straight 
shooters. They’re light, graceful and well 
balanced. They take down easily so you can 
clean them in the right way from the breech. 


You can see several models of Remington 
.22s at your dealer’s. He’ll gladly let you 
throw them up to your shoulder to see 
how naturally they point. Make up your 
mind to own one soon. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


25 Broadway 


Established 1816 


New York City 


Blades are extra 
gauge with knurled 
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The New 
Remington 
Outdoor Knives 
with Sheaths— 
Beautifully finished 
and perfectly balanc- 
ed. Supplied in vari- 
ous styles and lengths. 

























heavy 
backs; 


correctly shaped for prac- 
tical service in camp. 
length handles fit the hand 


and assure a firm grip, and 


Full- 


Remington’s exclusive color design adds 
to their attractiveness. Sheaths of extra 
heavy leather, stitched and riveted, with 


lock-tite clasps. 


Remington, 


Game Loads 
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HAT I want to tell about began before we made 

any biscuits, and the biscuits are really only a 

part of it, anyway. Dad says it’s about original 

sin, the boy kind. I don’t know exactly what he 
means by that, but he says it’s just a sort of wrong way of 
doing things that we know is wrong, but can’t get over, like 
going back to sleep in the morning after you’ve been called a 
couple of times or so, or trying to land a trout before you’ve 
played him enough to tire him out, or starting off for camp 
without ever thinking about taking along a toothbrush; what 
a lot of people call ‘natural cussedness.” 

“T don’t mean by that that it’s something wicked,” he said. 
“Maybeit is. But with boysit’s usually just something lazy, 
or careless, or shiftless, or bull-headed, that isn’t so very bad in 
itself, except that it gets a fellow into trouble. And the worst 
of it is that it is something perfectly natural, and it takes a 
bigger fight than we feel like making to get over it.” 

That all came up just after the winter rally, two years ago. 
We won it—all but! All but the first-aid contest! And the 
points we lost in that cost us first place in the meet. We did 
the best work in first aid, too—Billy Dean and I—everybody 
said so. We had to fix up our patient with a triangular head 
bandage, and a splint for a broken arm, and a tourniquet for a 
bleeding leg. And we did all that, and made a dandy stretcher 
with our coats and staves, and brought our patient up to the 
judges’ stand in pretty nearly perfect form. The doctors 
looked our work all over, and seemed to like it a whole lot; 
and then one of them looked it all over once more, and 
frowned. 

““Where’s the bandage for the cut that’s supposed to be on 
that leg?” he said. 

I looked at Billy, and Billy looked at me. 

‘“‘T—I—I guess we forgot that,” he said. 

We certainly felt cheap, just as if we had thrown the whole 
thing away when it was right in our hands. Nobody ragged 
us any, though we had it coming tous. But I guess everybody 
knew we were sore enough without that. And we were—too 
sore to talk about it at all, even to each other. We were both 
to blame, and we knew it—one just as much as the other. 
And the next time we met Mr. Flanders—which was the day 
after, we’d have been glad if he had passed us up. But he’s 
not that kind of a scoutmaster. He just stopped and talked 
with us as if everything was all right, and didn’t say anything 
about first aid or the rally at all, though we knew it had hurt 
him to have us lose just as much as it had hurt us. 

silly got around to talking about it first. 

“Tf I wasn’t always so cock-sure,” he said to me, “maybe 
some day I’d remember to use my head.” 

“It wasn’t your fault any more than.mine,” I answered. 
“Not as much. ‘I was planning to fix that cut after we got 
done with the arm. ‘Then I got in a hurry, and forgot about 
it. I’m always forgetting things. I guess I’m made that 
way.” 

Mr. Flanders’s eyes just twinkled. 

“T believe you are,” he said. “I’ve noticed it. I wondered 
when you'd find it out. And Billy is cock-sure. That’s the 
way you two are. The question is, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

We both said we didn’t know. 

“And I’m sure I don’t either,” he went on. “I can teach 
you first aid. But carefulness and thoroughness are things 
that are up to you. I know—that’s the way you are—born 
so. You’ve both got perfectly good excuses, if excuses are 
what you are looking for. But so far, there hasn’t been any 
excuse contest in any scout rally that I ever heard of. If there 
was, there wouldn’t be enough blue ribbons to go around 
among the winners. And say, I was born with a few things 
like that myself.” 

Billy and I had a long talk after that. Billy said we’d best 
have a real good look at ourselves, and make a list of our 
natural cussednesses. And I owned up right away to being 
just naturally forgetful and careless. 

“And satisfied with an excuse,” said Billy. 

I flared up at that. 

“Tm not,” I said, 

“Oh, yes, you are. You know you are. You've got to 
admit the carelessness, because it’s been proved on you. 
And you won’t admit the other, because it can’t be proved. 
But everybody knows it, just the same. You’ve always got 
an excuse. Now, look here, Tommy—it’s all right for us to 
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alt Your Biscuits” 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


make a list of all the kinds of 
natural cussedness we’ve had 
shoved in our faces as_be- 
longing to us. But if we’re 
going to get anything done 
let’s put on that list the 
things we know about each 
other, but don’t really want 
to own up to. You can do 
that for me, if you want to 
—I want you to. And I’m 
going to do it for you, whether 
you want me to or not. I 
expect it’ll hurt, but it’s got 
to be done.” 


T WAS quite a lcng list. 
Billy told me I was always 
fidgeting when Mr. Flanders 
was talking to us at scout 
meeting, and I told him he 
was’ always dreaming, and 
didn’t half listen, and he told 
me I never took a real 
interest in any scout business 
I wasn’t in myself, and I told 
him he didn’t either, and 
each accused the other of 
caring more about getting on 
ourselves than making the 
whole troop geton. We were 
right on the edge of a quarrel 
a good part of the time, but 
the things Mr. Flanders and 
Dad had said kept us from 
actually falling into one, and 
we finally settled it that each 
was to set the other straight. 
I can work that way with 
Billy, because he always 
really wants to help. And 
it’s that way with Dad and 
Mother, too. But I can’t 
stand that sort of thing from 
Brad and Frances, who only 
want to put me wrong, as if 
that was putting themselves 
up; it’s that way with a 
whole lot of other people. 

Well, that was that. Not 
all of it, of course. We came 
pretty near losing first aid 
again at the spring rally that 
same year, not because we 
didn’t do all the work, but 
because while we were watch- 
ing other events, somebody 
mislaid or ran off with the 
splints from our first-aid kit, 
and if a wind storm a few 
days before hadn’t blown 
some shingles off a nearby 
barn, we’d have been stuck 
for sure. As it was, we got 
by. 

“What’s the odds, so long 
as you won?” was the way 
Gerald Duncan put it. He’s 
the fastest scout we ever had 
in our troop—took eight 
merit badges in a year from 
the time he registered as a 
tenderfoot. ‘You used your 
heads all right, getting those 
shingles, when you had every 
reason to be rattled. It’s all 
right.” 

“Tt was mighty fine work,” 
said Mr. Flanders, “but I’m 
not sure it was all right.” 
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Somebody jumped on the stage and a big voice bawled out, ‘Troop 6! Salt your biscuits! 
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Neither were we. But we kept quiet about it till we could 
talk it over by ourselves next day. 

‘“‘Let’s get the straight of this shingle-and-splint business,” 
said Billy. “Just what was wrong? We were certainly 
prepared, all right. We had every single thing ready in that 
kit.” 

“Yes, and then didn’t take care of it.” 

“Well, we weren’t to blame if somebody got to monkeying 
around with our stuff, were we? They didn’t have any 
business to.” 

“That’s an excuse,”’ I said. ‘When the actual time came, 
we were not prepared, and we didn’t even know whether we 
were or not; we just thought so.”’ 

“ And the trouble is,” said Billy, ‘most of the troop is about 
like us. We've got to fix this thing. Troop 7 beat us last 
winter when we ought to have won, and this time we barely 
nosed out Troop 9, and the first thing we know, good as we 
are, there’ll be a rally where we won't even get a place. We 
ought to get some sort of a war cry, or yell, or something, to 
keep the bunch up to snuff.” 

“Be prepared,” I said. 

“Sure,” said Billy. ‘That's all right, if we could really 
make that mean something real. But just how hard does that 
fine saying hit you, Tommy, as if it was meant for you, and 
nobody else? We say that so much, and so easily that it’s 
got to be like one of those old wall mottoes that everybody 
admits the truth of and nobody pays any attention to. It 
reminds me of old man Giddings up at our church. He says 
the Lord’s Prayer harder than anybody else there—and he 
hates half the congregation, and owes the other half. And 
that’s about how hard ‘Be prepared,’ and the oath, and the 
law, and a lot of other things, work with the average scout. 
Honest, I haven’t tried to think up a Good Turn—I’ve done 
some that happened to come along—for a month; and I'll 
bet you haven’t either. We've got to get hold of something 
that will hit every fellow in our troop right smack between 
the eyes, and make him do some hard thinking about the one 
thing, or maybe two or three, he’s got to look out for.” 

“If things keep on the way they’re going, maybe we'll get 
something,” I said. 


ND we certainly got it, though not right away; and when 
we did get it, maybe it was just hard luck, the way most 
people said it was; only Billy and I, and some of the others 
think it was something else. Of course, since we’d won the 
spring rally, we expected every troop in town would be after 
our scalp at the winter one, even to rigging up combinations 
on us, one troop putting in all their time trying to beat us at 
one thing, and another at another thing, and so on, and nobody 
caring much who won the meet as long as we didn’t. 

That’s fair enough, too, in a way, that is, the way the fellow 
on top ought to look at it. As Mr. Flanders says, it’s easy 
enough sometimes to get to the top of the heap—you can get 
there by a fluke or an accident, maybe—but you can’t stay 
there that way, and if you really belong there you ought to be 
able to prove it against any sort of a fair fight that can be put 
up against you; and a hard fight to stay put keeps people from 
getting too cocky. And we looked for a hard fight at that 
rally. It didn’t work out just that way. We won it; but it 
wasn’t by any particularly brilliant work on our part. Of 
course, all the youngsters in the troop were just tickled to 
death, but the older ones weren’t. There isn’t any particular 
glory in winning things where there isn’t any real competition, 
and that was about the way we won. 

You wouldn’t think there could be a 
rally like that in a town with fifty troops 
in it; but that happens sometimes. 

Anyhow, there were some troops that 
tried hard enough that didn’t know their 
stuff, and there were some that we 
expected to take some of the events that 
didn’t even compete. Troop 9 had lost 
its scoutmaster, and was pretty 
badly gone to pieces; so they 
only entered two or three 
events, though they got sig- 
nalling, the way they always 
do. And 7 showed up with its 
same old winning knot team. 
And of course we lost some of 
the races. But apart from that 
we weren’t pushed. But for 
all that we did a lot of pretty 
ragged work. Of course, it 
looked all right, and the 
papers gave us a great write up. 
But some of us knew, and 
some of the other scouts and 
scoutmasters did, too; and 
they told us after the meet 
was over that if that was the 
best we could do, they were going after 
us in the spring. 

We expected that, of course. And 
we did some pretty hard work to make 
sure they didn’t get away with us. There 
were some new troops that were showing 
up pretty well, and as Mr. Flanders 
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reminded us, the first time we ever attracted any attention at a 
rally was when we were so new that nobody in town had ever 
heard cf us. Still, we figured that we were pretty sure of 
winning. Troop 9 had always won the wall scaling, and they 
were out of things altogether; and though we had never come 
anywhere near their time, we were the only other troop in 
town that had ever made a decent showing for second place, 
and we still had six out of eight of our old team, and we were 
all bigger and stronger than the year before. 

Then Landsdown was pretty sure of fire by friction. That’s 
always doubtful, but we didn’t know of anybody in town who 
could beat his forty seconds. And Carpenter, one of our 
tenderfeet, had a natural gift for the scout’s pace, and had 
worked on it till he could do it in twelve minutes exactly, 
almost anywhere. And there was the cooking. There wasn’t 
a better camp cook anywhere in three States than Duncan. 
He could make biscuits that would make a fellow hungry again 
right after a Thanksgiving dinner. He’d had me and Billy 
Dean doing kitchen police for him, so that by the time he had 
his meal cooked you couldn’t find a loose shaving, or a vege- 
table peeling, or a dirty dish anywhere about the camp-fire. 
We had worked on that every time we had a hike for weeks 
past. Well, that made four events out of twelve, enough to 
win with, and we still expected to do something or other with 
first aid. And just because we had never won in it, we had 
been doing a lot of hard work in signalling, and though none 
of the fellows expected to make even a place, Billy told me on 
the quiet that the team was getting good. So it looked like 
a won meet, if the other six events were divided up at all. 


OMEHOW everything went wrong. First of all, Lands- 
down’s fire board didn’t suit him, and in trying to get a 
new hole started just before the meet began, he cut his thumb. 
He was one of the entries in the first-aid race, which this time 
was just putting on a triangular head bandage, and carrying 
the patient off by the fireman’s drag. His sore thumb both- 
ered him so he didn’t get his knots tied well, and his bandage 
came off, and that disqualified the whole team of eight, even 
if they did come in second. And it slowed down his fire- 
making, so we didn’t get a place in that either. When it 
came to scout’s pace, Carpenter couldn’t find the cairn of 
stones along the road which marked the place to turn back, 
and we lost that. Jimmy Martin forgot to wear his rubber- 
soled shoes, and he slipped and fell in the wall scaling, and we 
got a mighty poor second. 

We were a pretty sore lot. But it was a funny day. No- 
body knows how it happened, but we finished first in knot 
tying, and second in signalling, and third in water boiling; 
and when we figured up the way things were divided we found 
that if we could get one first we could win. And that was 
easy! Duncan! He’d got his whole meal cooked, and was 
keeping it warm with an oven he’d made out of an old oil-can, 
long before anybody else was through, and we had cleaned 
up around the fire as slick as a whistle. There wasn’t a 
thing to do but wait for the judges, and try to keep from 
eating things up before they came. Oh, that stew! He 
had meat and onions and rice and barley and carrots and 
parsley and tomatoes and I don’t know what all in that 
stew, and if there had been a couple of starving men around, 
they’d have fought to the death to get at it. And bis- 
cuits! They looked like nice crisp brown leaves on top of 
piles of light, fluffy snow. And he had put just a dash of 
vanilla in his cocoa, and instead of making just a sort of 













“Did I put that salt in, 

or didn’t I?” ke asked. 

“I don’t remember, I 

think I did, but I can’t 
be sure.” 


soupy custard he had made a baked one, and it was as smooth 
and firm as cold butter. 

Long before the judges came, everybody knew it was all 
over but the actual tasting. Some of the other chaps had 
done pretty well for rough camp stuff, but Duncan’s layout 
looked as if it had been cooked by a French chef in a hotel 
kitchen. And we just sat around grinning when the judges 
came around to sample it, and they grinned too. One of the 
women even patted Duncan on the back before they had 
even tasted anything. She was a nice old lady, who said she 
just couldn’t really eat a bite of anything, except that she just 
had to have one of those lovely biscuits. So she broke one, 
and took a big, fluffy, steaming bite; and then she looked sort 
of doubtful. She didn’t say a word, but just sat there thinking 
And then pretty soon she said, 

“Just like a man!” 

“What’s the matter? 
right?” 

“Perfect!” she said. 
you put any salt in them.” 

“Great Gosh, I didn’t,” said Duncan, and went and kicked 
over the wood-pile. 

So the biscuits got ruled out, and after quite a talk, the 
judges gave the cooking event to Troop 38, because, though 
they didn’t have anything quite as good as Duncan’s they had 
everything right. And that gave them the meet over us, and 
by a mighty low score at that. 

We didn’t say much on the way home. We just sat there 
on the street-car, glum as anything, all the pep gone out of us. 
Billy sat off by himself in a corner, not sore like the rest of us, 
but sort of puzzling. And all at once he sat up with a jerk, 
and snapped his fingers, and started to say something. But 
he seemed to think better of it, and spent the rest of the way 
home just looking out the window. 

We had a lot of equipment to take back to troop head- 
quarters, and most of the fellows went along. And somehow 
everybody hung around as if something had to be said. We 
all felt it. And finally Billy got up on a chair, and instead of 
having a grouch on, he was grinning. 

“Fellows,” he said, ‘“‘what I’ve got to say may sound as if 
it was meant for Duncan, but it isn’t, not any more than for 
everybody else. It hits every one of us. And I’m only saying 
it the way I do, so that it will hit hard, and we’ll remember it. 
In every single thing we lost out on to-day there was just one 
thing wrong—carelessness. For goodness sake from now on, 
if there is an}thing you are going to do for the troop, salt your 
biscuits! That’s going to be our troop slogan from now on 
till we know what it means.” 


” 


said Duncan. ‘“Aren’t they all 


“Perfect! Only—I don’t believe 


HERE wasn’t any doubt about its becoming our troop 

slogan—seriously, at first, too. We drummed it into every 
tenderfoot that came into the troop, and what it meant. 
We dinned it into every fellow that was going up before a 
special examiner, or before the Court of Honor. There wasn’t 
a night when we had an inter-patrol contest without some- 
body’s yelling out, just as we were already to go, “Salt your 
biscuits!”” And nearly always somebody remembered some- 
thing he had forgotten, and hustled to get it. Mr. Flanders 
took it up, and said it to us the last thing before we started 
on hikes. We all said it, all the time, to one another, and to 
ourselves. And we knew what it meant. It meant us, and 
our own original sins, or natural cussednesses, and blunders 
and carelessness, and all that. And we made it hurt. Fora 
while, it got to making some of 
the fellows sore—sort of like 
rubbing it in forever and ever. 
Of course, by and by it got 
to be a sort of a joke, too, but 
it didn’t ever lose its meaning. 
And it worked. It took the 
carelessness, and the _hit-or- 
miss, and the maybe-so, all 
out of us, and along with that 
it took two three fellows who 
wouldn’t play the game clear 
outofthe troop. But that didn’t 
do any great harm, either. I 
don’t mean we got a perfect 
troop—not bya long shot. But 
what we knew we knew; and 
what we knew we did, without 
forgetting things, or half doing 
them. And it was a mighty 
useful way, too, of asking one 
another questions without telling everybody else in the world 
just what we meant. 

Only it got too funny—so funny, that for.a while it looked 
as if it might kill the troop for good. That was on our Dart- 
ford hike. Dartford is about eight miles from town out on 
the Little Spokane. Just before school began this last fall, 
Mr. Flanders took a bunch of us out there on a three-day’hike 
and camping trip. Mr. Flanders could get only six of the 
older fellows, and finally he decided to take along Lew Smalley, 
and Bert Sanders, a couple of little chaps, not much over 
twelve, without much sense about some things, but good, 
keen youngsters for all that. Besides those two, there were 
Landsdown, and Duncan, and Carpenter, and Billy and I, 
and Joe Ripley, who is a bully chap, and a lazy scout, and so 
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full of fun that he is necessary to the troop whether he ever 
does anything or not. 


[" WAS the tail-end of Mr. Flanders’ vacation, and he said 
he was going to use the time just that way, which meant 
that we were to do all the camp work, and he would be just 
a sort of visitor, unless we got into trouble. 

He put Billy in charge of everything; and the first night, 
around the camp-fire we made out regular details for every day, 
so and so to cook, so and so to get wood, somebody else to 
wash dishes and clean camp. Of course, we had trouble with 
Smalley and Sanders right away. They had never been 
camping without grown-ups before, and we had a mighty 
hard time making them get down to business, or feel any 
responsibility. And they seemed to think they had forever 
and ever to do anything in—just kept putting their chores off 
till they had had their fun, or fooled around doing nothing 
till we were all ready to go somewhere, and then made the 
rest of us wait for them till they got ready—or tried to. 

They seemed to think scouting was something to use Friday 
nights at scout meeting, or when they were going to take an 
examination, but didn’t need to use at any other time. Of 
course, that was about what we had expected. That was the 
way the rest of us had begun—and some of us were more or 
less that way yet. Mr. Flanders had really brought 
the two along to teach them something. If they 
wanted to go off fishing without putting their 
blankets to air, it was nothing to us. They would 


have to learn about that by sleeping cold. But it = 


wasn’t so easy for us when they went off and left the 
frying-pans dirty, and we had to wait for supper 
while they finished up their morning’s work. Still, 
they were always the hungriest of the lot, and that 
sort of thing hit them harder than the rest 
of us, particularly as Billy wouldn’t let them 
have even a slice of bread till they got their 
chores done, and Mr. Flanders backed him 
up in it. 

Then they neglected to do anything about 
making a bed in their tent, and had to sleep 
with nothing between them and the ground 
but their blankets. They did that for two 
nights—said they would rather sleep that 
way. But we knew better. And the third 
day they started getting fir boughs together 
for a bed right after breakfast—just for the 
one night left to them. And then they got 
busy right away getting wood, which was 
their chore for that day. I saw Billy and 
Mr. Flanders winking at each other, and 
after the two youngsters were too far off to 
hear, we all had a good laugh. Things had 
begun to work out all right. When they 
got back they asked Mr. Flanders for his 
bird book, and he told them it was in the 
pocket of his coat, which they would find 
folded up at the far end of his pup tent, 
behind the pole. They went after it, but 
they stayed in the tent a whole lot longer 
than they needed to, and when they came 
out they didn’t have any bird book, and 
instead of fooling around, they hustled into 
their own tent, and began the greatest house- 
cleaning you ever saw. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. The 
night before we sat around the fire pretty 
late, just talking things over, the way a 
camp-fire makes you do. Mr. Flanders 
says that next to a church a camp-fire is 
one of the most useful things in the world— 
a church for morals, and a camp-fire for 
thinking things out. I suppose I’m not old enough yet to 
know as much as I should about church, but he’s right about 
the camp-fire. 

Anyhow, Duncan got to talking about those biscuits. 

“It’s queer the way things work out,” he said. “You 
know, that business hit me pretty hard—too hard. I’m 
never sure now whether I salt my dough or not. I mean 
when I mix up the flour and fat and baking powder to take 
along dry in a can, the way I always do when I’m going on a 
hike. Of course, when I do the whole business, water and all, 
to cook right away, it’s different. But it’s a whole lot handier 
to fix'a dry mix at home, and have it all ready, with no danger 
of spoiling, when I get tocamp. And half the time I’m afraid 
I didn’t put in any salt, and put some in again; and the rest 
of the time I call myself foolish for wondering about it, and 
then find I did forget it after all. I guess it runs in the family. 
Dad’s been just the same way about the furnace draft ever 
since he went off one day last winter and left it wide open. 
It makes him mighty sore. And this salt business makes me 
sore, too, but I don’t seem to find any way to fix it.” 

“Why don’t you make some rule about when to put the 
salt in?” asked Mr. Flanders. 

“Well, Ihave. And if I didn’t ever forget, it would work; 
but I do forget—just that one thing—not anything else any 
more. That ‘Salt your biscuits’ business has done me a 
whole lot of good about everything but biscuits. But about 
them, the harder I try, the less sure I get, except sure that 
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whichever thing I do will be wrong. I don’t understand it 
at all.” 

“‘There’s a name for it,” said Mr. Flanders, “just that sort 
of thing. It isn’t at all uncommon. It’s got on your nerves. 
I believe it’s what they call reverse control, or something 
like that. You just quit making biscuits for a while, and 
you'll be all right.” 

“Yes, but I like ’em. And besides, that’s too much like 
getting licked. Isn’t there any other way out? I’m the 
cook for this outfit to-morrow, and I’m going to make biscuits 
for supper. I’m going to mix the stuff in the morning, and go 
off fishing all day, and see if I can’t be sure everything is all 
right when I get back, and stir in the water, and start to bake 


we 
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There was a sort of 
explosion and bits of 
biscuits flew in all 
directions 


’em. If I can do it 
right once, won’t that 
help this do-it-back- 
ward business?” 

“Yes, that’s an- 
other way out, but if 
it doesn’t work it 
might make _ the 
whole: business 
worse.” 

“I’m going to try 
it, anyway. And I 
don’t want anybody 
to remind me, while 
I’m working. But I 
d> want somebody 
to ask me about it before I leave camp, just to see if I can 
remember what I did.” 

“Why not get your salt bag out first?” said Billy. “Then 
you can keep it out till you’ve got everything else done, put 
the salt in, and put your salt bag away last.” 

“Maybe that would work,” said Duncan. 
can remember that.” 


“T wonder if I 


ELL, next morning, Duncan had started to mix his bis- 

cuits right while those two kids were fixing up their tent. 

“Come and see how they look now,” they called. So we all 

went over to havea look. They certainly had done a good job. 

When we came back to the camp kitchen, there was Duncan’s 
can of biscuit mixture, and his salt bag right beside it. 

Duncan just stared at them. 

“Did I put that salt in, or didn’t I?” he asked. 
remember. I think I did, but I can’t be sure.” 

“T know you didn’t,” said Billy. 

“‘T don’t think so, either,” I said. 

Mr. Flanders winked at us, and shook his head, and frowned, 
when Duncan couldn’t see. 

“Quit fretting about it, Duncan,” he said. Those two 
don’t know a thing about it. Why shouldn’t you have put 
the salt in? You were all through but putting things away, 
weren’t you? And what difference does it make, anyway? 
We can eat ’em, salt or not. I'll bet they'll be all right. 
Come on, everybody. Let’s go fishing.” 


“T don't 


“er 


} Just then Carpenter came along. 
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We were going to spread out along the creek, two togethcr, 
and meet at noon for lunch at a spring about a mile up-stream. 
Mr. Flanders was going with Ripley to teach him to cast, and 
got off ahead of us, while the rest of us were in our tents 
getting our tackle ready. I thought Billy, who was going 
with me to a fine hole we knew of down stream, never would 
get ready. What he was doing I don’t know, but everybody 
else had gone, and he was still in the tent. And just then I 
had a bright idea. From the way Mr. Flanders had looked at 
us, I was surer than ever that Duncan hadn’t salted his mixture, 
and that Mr. Flanders only wanted to stop the talk to save 
Duncan’s feelings. So I salted ’em, and got the iob done, too, 
before Billy came out of the tent. 

Then I called to him. 


“You go on ahead,” he said. “I want to 


wet up my leader. I'll be right along. You 
can be catching some grasshoppers.” 
That was good sense, and J went. And in 


about ten minutes Billy came along. 

We fished along without much luck till about 
eleven o’clock, and then began to think about 
going up-stream to meet the rest of the bunch. 
He had been 
down below us with Duncan. 

“We got abigone,”’ he said. “TI lost my leader 
on him, and then Duncan struck him again. He 
thinks there’s another one in the same hole. But 
I’ve got to get my other leader, and then I’m going 
on up to lunch. Want me to wait for you?” 

“Ves,” I said, “but I want to see that big 
one first. We'll bring Duncan along, and then 
we'll all go on together.”’ 

We met Duncan coming along a little way 
below us. He did have a pretty good trout, but 
nothing to make a fuss over. He said he couldn’t 
make the other one come up but once, and then 
something happened that rattled him. 

“T’ll tell you about that later, when the whole 
bunch is together,” he said. 


O HE went on to camp, got Carpenter, and 

started for the spring. We hadn’t gone more 

than half-way when we met the two kids 
coming in. 

“We’ve got to get some more bacon,” said 
Smalley. ‘‘We’ve got more fish than we need 
for supper, and we are going to have some this 
noon, but we haven’t fat enough up there to 
fry ’em with.” . 

“Let me get it for you,” said Billy. 

“Couldn't think of bothering you,” said Sanders. “We’ve 
got some in our own packs.” 

‘All right, but get a move on.” 

We had a whacking lunch; there were canned beans, and 
bacon, and fried eggs, and a couple of trout apiece, and some 
crackers, and apples. That sounds like a lot, when you are 
just telling it, but it isn’t such a terrible much, when you’ve 
been tramping and wading along a good trout stream for four 
or five hours. Anyhow, when it was all gone, Ripley said he 
was still hungry. 

“T wish I had some bread,” he said. 

“You finished it all up last night,” said Mr. Flanders. 

“What’s the matter with my going after Duncan’s biscuit 
dough?” went on Ripley. “I know right where the can is, 
and I can get it and be back here in twenty minutes. You 
fellows get a good bed of coals ready, and I'll bring the re- 
flector oven. We can finish off lunch with some real hot stuff 
in less than an hour. All who want biscuits say aye.” 

“We!” we all shouted. 

It seemed to take Ripley a little longer than twenty minutes, 
though we didn’t time him, and things always seem to take a 
long time when it’s something to eat you’re waiting for. 
When Ripley came, Duncan started in right away, stirring in 
the water, and molding the dough into balls. 

“T want to say,”’ he said, “that I think they are going to be 
all right. I did salt this stuff. I remembered about it just as 
that second trout struck, Tommy, and it made me lose him. I 
salted ’em just as those two kids called us to look at their tent. 
I remember dropping the empty spoon wher. they yelled.” 

You can imagine what that did to me. I knew my face 
would tell the whole crowd something was wrong if they 
saw it, so I pretended to be busy getting more wood for the 
fire, which didn’t need any, till I could get hold of myself. 
Still, maybe the extra salt I had put in wouldn’t altogether 
spoil things, hungry as we were. 

But of course, I didn’t say anything. Neither did anybody 
else. That was the funny part of it. Here was Duncan telling 
how he had won his fight about forgetting things, and nobody 
saying a word. When I looked around the whole crowd was 
sitting there looking into the fire, solemn as a row of owls, 
except Duncan, who was watching the biscuits brown. 

“Done,” he said. ‘‘Here you are, Mr. Flanders. You come 
first.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Flanders. ‘‘They look fine.” 

He said it sort of funny, though, and I noticed that he didn’t 
take a very big bite. He commenced to chew, and I watched 
to see if he would find anything wrong. I was sure he did, 
(Continued' on page 50) 
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‘The Road to Washington 
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AST and west past the inn, that 
highway ran like a white ribbon 
west to the nearby river and east 
toward the capital—and up or down 
it a rider would appear, coming at breakneck 
speed—pause for quick refreshment and a 
hurried word of news—then gallop out of 
sight again, down the road or up. For though 
the inn stood here so lonely, it stood upon a 
line of communication suddenly become vital 
to the nation; and though peace brooded over 
those meadows and the chestnut-woods, con- 
flict crouched ready at one end, and panic 
grew at the other, of the way to Washington. 

Only last month the United States had 
attained the proud age of thirty-seven, and 
nearly all those Marylanders of Prince George’s 
County who could not get into the District of 
Columbia drove or tramped into Upper 
Marlborough for the celebration. The war 
went badly. Napoleon’s fall had released 
14,000 of Wellington’s veterans to fight this 
young republic’s ill-trained regulars and green 
militia; from Maine to Georgia, a strict 
blockade locked the coast. But here at least 
the Fourth remained “glorious”: the band 
played “ Yankee Doodle,” Sheriff Canton read 
the Declaration of Independence from the 
courthouse-steps, and Lawyer Sudley delivered 
an oration so full of anti-British threats that 
the spies numbered among the inhabitants— 
for there were some such—ought to have been 
frightened, even if they weren’t. 

Nearly everybody was there—not all. Not 
“Widower” Gordon, for instance, ex-soldier 
of the Revolution and landlord of that Wild 
Cat Inn, east of Upper Marlborough on the 
Washington-Fairhaven highway at its junc- 
tion with the river-road along the Patuxent’s 
west bank. Neither he nor his lithe 
Rowntree Gordon. 

“This is no time for brag,” growled Widower 
Gordon. “Isn’t that English fleet in control 
of the Chesapeake, with Commodore Barney’s 
boats bottled up at Pig Point, only a few 
miles away? Here’s an open road to the 
capital, running past our door; there’s another 
one from Baltimore a little way north—and 
General Winder at Washington has hardly 
any more men that he has staff-officers. No 
time for brag, J say! We'll stay at home, 
Rownie—we and Enoch.” 

Enoch growled. He was one of the few 
remaining Siouan Indians thereabout and the sole servant at 
the inn—a tall, powerful fellow in flannel-shirt, dirty overalls 
and moccasins; he had the rugged features of his tribe and 
that lack of expression common to his race. 

“‘See more here, perhaps,” he said. 
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FE HAD appeared a rather sinister and at first suspected 

figure, from the Acomac region of Virginia a year ago 
and made himself useful. He was lame; an old wound had 
stiffened the tendons of one knee, but it prevented him only 
from swimming; afloat, he made his bark canoe a part of his 
lank body; ashore, he moved through marsh or forest with 
the red man’s accustomed skill. Already, no resident knew the 
country better from Sotterly to Burnt Mills; he brought in 
more reed-birds and many more ’possum than any white 
gunner; groundhogs seemed to come for slaughter at his call, 
and even Rowntree resigned to him the task of renewing the 
lynx-skin on the crossroads flagpole that made a sign-board 
for Wild Cat Inn. 

He squatted on the floor of the tavern-porch, which com- 
manded much of the highway’s two directions and the crossing 
river-road to the north. Father and son leaned against the rail. 
Young Gordon fanned himself with his wide-brimmed hat. 

“Been down stream this morning, haven’t you?” he asked. 

He was not answered. The meadows spread almost un- 
broken for some miles westward, but at one point the road 
from Washington passed through a wood of chestnut-trees, 
and out of these now galloped a rider. He reined up at the 
porch so quickly that the hoofs of his rearing horse almost 
smashed its rail. Yet he did not dismount. 

“Which way,” he demanded, “to Annapolis?” Dust from 
head to foot, he was nevertheless discernibly uniformed in 
buff-and-blue—an American cavairyman. 
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“Get along,” shouted the Captain 


“You ought to have swung up by Mitchellville,” Gordon 
told him. ‘Now you'll have to cross the ford here and make 
for Riverview.” 

“Thanks.” The soldier hesitated; then added: “Secretary 
of War Armstrong expects an attack on Washington— 
President Madison has just issued a requisition on Maryland 
and Virginia for 93,000 militia. Not much chance o’ gettin’ 
’em; but I’m takin’ one copy of the requisition to Annapolis.” 

He wheeled and was gone before his hearers had taken in 
the half of what he said. 

Gordon walked into the tap-room and took down his 
rifle from its place against the wall: 

“Enoch,” said he, ‘“‘saddle Norah for me. Rownie, you'll 
be more use here. If the enemy do come, they’ve got to come 
up the Patuxent. Stick till you see ’em—no matter what 
happens, stick! And then ride to Washington with the news 
of it. I’m going to the capital myself now—to velunteer.” 

That was forty-odd days ago. From then until now, young 
Gordon had remained at his post—and nothing had happened. 
Passing customers stopped and went on, but left only un- 
confirmed rumors. A semi-military system of rural mes- 
sengers was established and maintained betweea Washington 
and Barney’s ships at Pig Point; but, although nearly all 
paused at the inn and were all loquacious, they had nothing 
to report: Engiand’s fleet in the Chesapeake was too strong 
for the American commodore to attack, yet too weak to 
attempt an assault on its own behalf, not to mention any 
raid inland. Rowntree was restless. 

“Heap better go,” said the Siouan. 
Enoch keep watch here.” 

He was just back from one of his daily trips down the 
river for food, and his advice ran parallel with Rowntree’s 
desire. However, the young chap shook his blond head: 


“‘Rownie, go enlist. 





“My orders are to stick.” 

And he knew that they were sound orders, 
Washington lay at the apex of a triangle 
of which the sides were formed by the only 
two roads possible for military advance. Of 
these roads the southern was that which 
passed Wild Cat Inn and then crossed the 
Patuxent; the northern ran by way of Bladens- 
burg to Baltimore, crossing the river some 
fifteen miles up stream; the Patuxent river- 
road formed the triangle’s base. If the 
British should land, their obvious route would 
run along the southern highway—it was the 
first, the shorter and the better—and in any 
event they would have to leave their ships 
down stream, for navigation was impossible 
so far up as this, and so they must march 
past the tavern. 

““My orders are to stick,” repeated Rown- 
tree. “If the English don’t come, no harm’s 
done; but if they do, why, our runners will 
have to get back ’way ahead of them, whereas 
I’ve got an excuse for being here and can 
stop, perhaps, till I’ve found out their strength 

and then break through.” 





LL that afternoon, as on so many afternoons 
before it—and the first thing in early 
morning and the last at night—he sat looking 
now up the white road to the chestnut-woods 
and then down to the river-bank. 

Nhen arrived the second piece of real news. 
A messenger that had gone east and south two 
days before came riding westward: ‘“ Admiral 
Cochrane’s fleet has reénforced the British in 
the Chesapeake, and he’s got General Ross on 
board and a land force of Wellington’s men!” 

“Hugh!” grunted Enoch. ‘“‘ How you know” 

“Saw the new ships when I rode out below 
Pig Point.” 

“But how you know what in ships’ insides?” 

“Well, Ross’ men are what was expected 
to be there.”—And the rider rode on toward 
Washington. 

“7 believe him,” Rowntree declared. 

The Siouan had been seated cross-legged on 
the porch. He rose slowly to his full height. 
“T go in canoe and see. You come ’long?” 

Rowntree throttled a leaping consent. 
‘““Somebody’s got to stay here, and I’m the 
one that was told to.” 

He watched Enoch limp to the river and dis- 
appear there. Then he settled down to wait. 

The rest of the afternoon he waited, his gaze now generally 
strained toward the Patuxent. No boat came up the water; 
nobody passed along the road. Until the sun set in the 
direction of the threatened capital, the fields lay quiet and 
tenantless; the stream ran smooth and still. 

Twilight followed, and the stars came out; darkness was 
speedily relieved by a bright moon. Young Gordon didn’t go 
to bed; he sat on the top step and, leaning against a porch- 
post, slept there where the first sound of any approach should 
waken him. 


UT it was dawn that performed this service. He opened 

his heavy eyelids to see the landscape just as empty as 
when he fell into his first doze. He was in the kitchen, frying 
himself some bacon for breakfast, when he jumped so that he 
nearly spilled the hot fat over his knees. 

“Enoch wrong. Messenger right.” 

The coming of any ordinary person Rowntree would have 
heard, even above that sputtering pan, but this person came 
as an Indian. Enoch was squatted by the door as if he had 
been there a half-hour. 

“You saw ’em?” 

“Big boats at Benedict. 
soldiers in red coats. 
to Washington.” 

“Not till J see ’em,” said young Gordon. 

The Indian shrugged. They breakfasted, then resumed 
their tense vigil on the porch. Enoch described what he had 
watched from his canoe, hidden in the reeds at first glimpse 
of the enemy: it was indubitably a landing in force. Pig 


Soldiers getting off. Heap 
Big heap—big. You go take news now 


Point lay not far up the river from Benedict, and from Bene- 
dict to Washington, by this route past the inn, the distance 
was but twenty-seven miles. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


. At noon—another foaming horse, another dusty rider— 
another scout was here, a frightened one, and he confirmed 
the Siouan: 

‘Ross’ men ’ve come ashore! 
for the capital!” 

Gordon’s eyes shone a steel-blue. 
Barney’s ships first.” 

“What kin Barney’s ships do to them on land? 
cannon-ball.” 

“They go Washington by this road?” asked the Indian. 

“Course. What’d be the use of their passin’ by it an’ 
marchin’ fifteen mile’ further up to the Bladensburg road 
‘fore turnin’ west? I’m takin’ that word to Washington from 
the Commodore.” ‘The speaker turned in his saddle toward 
Gordon. “ An’ you’d best follow on,” he advised. 

Rowntree’s glance was reflective: he was weighing the 
situation. “How many are they—the enemy?” 

“Dunno. Suppose I stopped to estimate?” 

“But that’s one of the things General Winder and our 
Government have got to know.” 

“Well, they won’t learn it from me.” The messenger 
laughed shortly. “I’m goin’ to Washington an’ tell what I 
know—an’ then I’m goin’ on through an’ as fur t’other 
side as I kin git. You’d ought to hitch-up. It won’t be much 
fun fur anybody those lobsters pass on their way.” 


They’ll sure make straight 
“They’ve got to pass 


Fire a few 


OUNG Gordon nodded that blond head of his, but only 
as an acknowledgment of the scout’s good intent. 
“Thanks. I guess I’ll wait awhile.” 

That to which the past days had accustomed him happened. 
The dusty rider, having delivered his warning, waved good- 
bye and galloped up the highway: the chestnut-woods swal- 
lowed him. 

“You more better go,” said Enoch. 

“T stick.” 

He wouldn’t leave his post until he could carry away some 
information to justify his departure. He “stuck” without 
further tidings from either east or southwest, throughout 
the day. Far into the night, he sat silent on the porch-steps, 
the silent Indian opposite. What was there to say? Not 
until close upon sunrise did Enoch speak: 

“ How long you stay?” 

Rowntree didn’t pretend to like remaining, but he answered: 
“I’m here to find out more than those scouts can.” 

Another silence. Then: ‘How ’bout Enoch he ride quick 
Pig Point—talk with Barney’s men—get news?” 

Unlike the others of the few red-men thereabout, Enoch 
could ride anything anywhere—could produce speed from any 
mount. Gordon used to say that this Siouan would win 
a horse-race on a cow. There was pony Tim left. Not much 
might be learned, but there was no harm trying. 

“ All right.” 

Enoch slipped into the night. The stable-door opened. 
A minute later, the rapid pad of hoofs down the river-road 
signaled his departure. 





The horse leaped. 


Rowntree sat on till the sun rose. It was not a quarter- 
hour old in the sky when there came, from somewhere 
down the Patuxent, a long series of explosions. Cannon? 
More like quarry-blasts! Gordon forgot breakfast; he circled 
the inn and watched the southward strip of river-road. An 
hour later he was rewarded: a column of men swung up it at 
routestep—Americans. He ran to meet their leader, a young 
middie, and explained who he was. 

And these? Barney’s sailors! Their scouts had estimated 
the landed enemy at 5,000. The Americans blew up sixteen of 
their seventeen boats and were now heading into the nearest 
road for Washington. Along it, just across the eastern branch 
of the Potomac from the city, Winder and his few defenders 
had taken their stand. Down the northern, the Bladensburg, 
highway, Stansbury should be coming with reénforcements 
from Baltimore; but, to make junction, he would have to 
march across the fields, and could hardly do that in time: 
the British were already behind here at Pig Point, only 
sixteen miles from Washington, all told. The Administra- 
tion expected to abandon its capital—hoped merely that 
its troops would hold the enemy till the Government. archives 
were removed to a place of safety. That was what the struggle 
had narrowed to: a race on the one hand to capture those 
archives, on the other to pack them up and cart them away. 

“And it’s a long job!” babbled the middy. 

He had poured it all out before a superior officer stopped 
him. Gordon returned to the porch and watched the retreat- 
ing American fade from sight up the Washington Road. 
The whole landscape was again empty. These men had as 
exact information as he could hope to get. What had happened 
to Enoch? Rowntree waited now only the Siouan’s return: 
after that, he too would make for the capital. 

He began to close up now. Perhaps the task distracted 
his attention; certainly it was a longer one than he had ex- 
pected. When at last he came through the front-door with 
its key in his hand, he cried out at the sight before him. 

An officer mounted on a clean-limbed sorrel horse was at 
pause before the steps. At ease, behind him, stood a com- 
pany of infantry—and their uniforms were red. 

“No let boy go! He tell where we go!” 

Enoch the Indian—he must have returned stealthily long 
since—was riding Tim from the stable again. He was joining 
—rejoining—that officer. The Siouan had been, these several 
days, an enemy-spy, and now—the thing was as clear as 
the bright sun overhead—he was guiding to Washington the 
advance-guard of the invading British! 

The Captain shouted an order. The muskets of an entire 
squad were leveled at the inn-door. 

Enoch, utterly unabashed by his self-betrayal to his em- 
ployer’s son, talked on: “Hiding in grass, me hear Barney’s 
men tell boy General Winder up this road—hear ’em say 
General Stansbury join them there. That leave north road, 
Bladensburg road, no guarded. We save time march up 
river-road to Bladensburg road, where no Americans. Walk 
right in Washington ’fore they get Government papers ’way! 
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Captain send back that word to rest of English soldiers— 
straight on north to next cross-road. We go right on there 
first. But take: boy ‘long, else he go up ¢his road and tell 
Americans.” 


HE Captain was a stout man with a face as scarlet as 

his coat and a black patch over one eye. The sweat 
streamed down his broad cheeks; the heat did not improve 
his temper, and, like most mounted infantry officers of that 
period, he rode badly. 

“Come down here!” he ordered. 

Rowntree had no. choice but to descend the steps. 

“Rope,” said the Captain. 

One of the infantrymen produced a piece. 

“Tie his hands.” 

It was done. The rope was passed once, but quite securely, 
around Gordon’s wrists. 

He had expected a questioning. None came. Evidently 
Enoch had already so proved his loyalty to his new masters 
that no substantiation of anything that he said was deemed 
necessary. The Captain went on to his men: 

“Give the rope’s end to me. So. He will march between 
me and the guide. Sergeant Hurd, take three men and wait 
here for the arrivol of the main body. Tell the General what 
the Indian has told me: my orders are to choose the route 
under this guide’s advice. Direct the expedition after us 
up the river-road, to turn thence west toward Bladensburg 
and Washington at the next cross-road north.—I suppose 
there’s a sign-post?” 

Enoch nodded. 

“Good. Understand, Hurd? Exactly—’Tention! By fours, 
for-ward—marchl” 

It was over as soon as that. Their prisoner between them, 
the steaming English officer and the tight-lipped Indian 
spy rode neck-and-neck, past the guarded southern highway 
and up the river-road toward that other, more distant, but 
wholly unguarded, way to the capital. ' 

Blackly, although mutely, despairing, Gordon perforce 
stumbled onward. The bond held his wrists in front of him, 
giving wide play to his arms; but the rope was short, the 
eye-patched Captain lurched in his saddle with each onward 
step of his horse, and at every other lurch his swinging fist 
jerked the young fellow into ruts or stumbled him over casual 
stones. One moment, and he bumped against his captor’s 
loosely stirruped right foot, so that its spur tore Gordon’s 
shirt and wounded his breast; another, and he swayed to the 
opposite side and struck pony Tim, upon whose back the 
sinister Siouan rode as impassive as a statue. 

“Get along,” shouted the Captain. 

It was to this, the lad bitterly reflected, that the unques- 
tioning confidence of habit had brought him. He remem- 
bered how both his father and he had at first regarded 
Enoch askance—remembered, too, how the slow passage of 
time and useful work done obliterated those early doubts; 

(Concluded on page 57) 


As desperately directed, he rushed head-on toward the Indian 








E HAVE all heard the story of George Wash- 

ington’s cherry-tree and the little hatchet. 

Whether it ever happened or not, doesn’t so 

much matter as that it’s a good story and 
that it really shows one side of young Washington’s char- 
acter—his love of truth, on which all agree. But where 
did this cherry-tree incident take place? Where was George 
Washington’s boyhood spent? Where did he work and 
play, go to school, get into scrapes and out of 
them, like all other boys? That is a question 
about which comparatively few people have ever 
given much thought. 

Last winter I happened to be for some time in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and there—almost by 
chance—I came across the very spot where the 
cherry-tree chopping is believed to have taken 
place, and where of a certainty very much more 
did really happen, when George Washington was a 
boy. 

So then, this is about George Washington’s boy- 
hood home. 

This home is called to-day the Pine Grove Farm, 
or Ferry Farm, just as it was nearly two hundred 
years ago, when George lived there. It is a big 
dairy-farm, on the banks of the Rappahannock 
River, just opposite the city of Fredericksburg. 
George, you will remember, was born at a place 
called Wakefield, Virginia. But when he was only 
a little boy—some say four years old—Augustine 
Washington, his father, moved to the Pine Grove Farm. The 
Wakefield house was later burned. I have visited that, too, 
and found only a monument to mark the spot, and a few old 
bricks that probably once formed part of the chimney. At 
Pine Grove, however, a great deal more than that remains 
to make George Washington’s boyhood a vivid reality to us 
of this day, for there George lived till nearly nineteen. 

In the first place, on a slope near the river you will find 
there a cherry-tree which everybody in Fredericksburg claims 
sprang from the roots of the tree that George cut down. This 
tree is now about forty feet high, and is a fine, flourishing 
one. You get quite a thrill, looking at it, and realizing that 
there—at this very spot—the world-famous cherry-tree 
story originated. Mr. J. B. Colbert, who now owns the farm, 
declares that the crows and blackbirds will eat the fruit from 
all the other cherry-trees on his farm, but will never touch a 
single one from the Washington tree. 

“They know the difference, all right,” he claims. ‘The 
tree is still bearing the finest kind of cherries, too. My wife 
every year makes up a lot of jam and jelly from them—and 
there’s none better to be had!” 

Not far from the tree stands the modern dwelling, built on 
the original brick foundation of the Washington homestead. 
In that old homestead, Augustine Washington died when 
George was only eleven; and Mary Washington brought up 
her family, living there altogether thirty-nine years. A his- 
toric spot, indeed! 


ORTH of the dwelling, the old ferry-house is still stand- 

ing. This house used to shelter the ferryman who 
every day took George and the other Washington children 
across the river to school in Fredericksburg. When very 
young, George went to “an old field-school, kept by Master 
Hobby,” riding on horseback behind an aged slave. But 
later he attended Pastor Marye’s more select school in the 
city, where it was that he copied out his famous maxims, or 
rules of conduct, such as “Always strive to keep alight that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

For all this, George was no sissy. He is described as a 
tall, strong, red-headed boy, who could jump farther, run 
faster and wrestle harder than any boy in the school. He 
never played with girls—seemed not to have liked them very 
well—so that the one occasion when he is said to have been 
discovered “romping” with one, made quite a stir! George 
could throw as well as wrestle. It was near the old ferry- 
house that he proved money went farther in those days than 
now, by throwing the Spanish dollar across the Rappahannock. 
This story has been perverted into all sorts of queer forms, 
even to the statement that he threw a coin across the Potomac 
—a manifestly impossible feat. But the real place of the 
coin-throwing incident is at the Ferry Farm or Pine Grove 
Farm, at Fredericksburg. 

Another interesting relic of the Washington days is the 
spring, still flowing eighteen gallons a minute. I suppose 
George had to carry water from this, like any other boy, and 
perhaps he even “kicked” about it, now and then—who 
knows? But Mary Washington is described as a stern, 


though just, mother, and I imagine no protests on the part 






~ Where Washington Was a Boy 


By George Allan England 
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of the youthful Father of His Country were ever of much 
avail. : 

In Fredericksburg the old people will tell you things you 
can’t find in the history-books. One of these things is that 
George and little Betty used to pick huckleberries in a pasture 
where the railroad-station 
now stands. Another is 
that George used to peddle 
vegetables through the 
streets of the town; and 
these vegetables he gather- 
ed at the Pine Grove Farm, 
taking them over on the 
ferry. George didn’t al- 
ways use the ferry, how- 











BOYS’ LIFE 


owned up. Mary Washington kept a little silence, then 
nodded and said: 

“Tis well. Though I regret the loss of my colt, I rejoice 
in my son who always speaks the truth.” 


‘THs sounds a bit stilted—but as people did talk somewhat 

that way, in those days, and as all the authorities agree 
onit, we have to accept it. The pasture is still there, any- 
how; and most interesting I found it to walk on the very 
ground where George’s youthful Wild West performance was 
staged. 

Near at hand is the field where—to go back a way in 
history—some of the 479 bushels of corn were grown, that 
Captain John Smith and his twelve white men carried down 
to Jamestown to save the lives of the starving colonists there. 











Pasture 


(Above) Scion of George Washington’s cherry tree. 
where George Washington killed his mother’s favorite sorrel colt. 
(Below) George Washington’s old survey-office with original 
hand-made clapboards and shingles and original chimney. 
Photos taken on Pine Grove Farm, Fredericksburg, Va. 


ever, to cross the Rappahannock. He is said to have been a 
fine swimmer; and local tradition declares he often used to 
swim the river—not such a small feat, when you consider 
that it has since been diked up, and made much narrower 
than it was in those far days when George and his brothers 
and Betty used to fish along its banks. 

A little to the south of the modern dwelling is the pas- 
ture where George accidentally killed his mother’s favorite 
sorrel colt. You probably remember the story. One 
morning before breakfast, George tried to break this colt, 
which struggled so hard that it burst a blood-vessel and 
fell dead. At breakfast, the subject came round to the 
colt, and George had a bad minute or two, but finally 








From the very earliest times, this old farm has been of im- 
mense historical value. 


OT the least interesting of the George Washington relics at 
Pine Grove is the old survey-office where George studied 
to fit himself for Lord Fairfax’s employ. This ancient building 
stiJ! retains the original hand-made clapboards and shingles, 
also the old fireplace and chimney that kept George warm 
when he was bent over his surveying-books of frosty evenings. 
He was only fourteen, you remember, when his mother 
refused to let him accept a commission as midshipman in the 
British Navy. After that he came back home—Pine Grove 
was always ‘‘home”’ to him, even when he became President— 
and there plunged into the study of mathematics and survey- 
ing. The owner of the farm has protected this venerable 
building by putting a corrugated iron roof over it, but still 
the woodwork is wearing away; and as the building is now 
occupied by a farm-laborer’s family, there is always the risk 
of its destruction by fire. 

It seems as if some patriotic body, or some person interesied 
in historical matters, should undertake to preserve this 
wonderful relic of George Washington—preserve and restore 
the whole farm, in fact. This old building and the ferry- 
house are the only ones in the world used by George Washing- 
ton when he was a boy. And yet, strangely enough, they 
are allowed to rot away. 

After George Washington got through studying in the 
ancient survey-office, he was appointed to his first public 
position, “official surveyor of Culpeper County, at a salary 
of £50 a year, Virginia currency.” He thereafter left Pine 
Grove, but often returned to visit his mother there. His 
father’s will gave the farm to him, and he owned it for a 
great many years. As we have seen, this farm was always 
home to him. He always looked upon Fredericksburg as 
his “old home town.” In the city’s records you can still 
see a letter signed by him, in which he speaks of Fred- 
ericksburg as ‘‘the home of my growing infancy.” No 
other place in the world is so closely connected with George 
Washington’s boyhood as Fredericksburg and the old Pine 
Grove Farm. 

The twe hundredth anniversary of Washington’s birth is 
now approaching, and governmental plans are afoot to make 
it not only a national but also an international celebration. 
The Bicentenary Committee is proposing to build a sixty-foot 
concrete motor-road from Washington City to Wakefield, 
where George was born. This road will pass directly through 
the middle of the Pine Grove Farm. Some time must pass 
before this road is finished. In the meantime, what a wonder- 
ful opportunity exists for the boys of this country to honor 
its founder, by restoring and preserving his boyhood home! 

As I walked over the historic old place, every foot of which 
is sacred to the memory of George Washington’s boyhood— 
yet which is now used only to raise cows and pigs—the wonder 
came to me: “Who will do this splendid thing? Who will 
save the Washington Farm?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Mayfield Plays at 


PART II 


T EIGHT o’clock this momentous Saturday night, 
everything at the carnival was going full blast. 
“Must be at least half the people in the world 
here right now,” chuckled Mose Carey from his 
vantage point on the front porch. 

A large blackboard, mounted on the platform in front of the 
Faithful Seventeeners’ booth, told the story every hour of the 
progress being made toward the $10,000 mark. At eight 
o’clock the total to date had been $9,123.75. Penciled in 
heavy white chalk was the question: “This Much Now. 
Can We Make It Ten Thousand By Eleven o’Clock? Watch 
Us!” 

But the crowd did more than watch. Many pressed forward 
and dropped their donations into the boxes. Lance Sparks, 
in his eagerness to put the final drive over, secured a mega- 
phone and did some regular ballyhooing which made the 
carnival men grin. The Faithful Seventeeners, dressed in 
clown caps with bright red carnations in their buttonholes, 
backed him up in splendid fashion. 

At nine o’clock the fund had grown about two. hundred 
dollars—$9,333.50. 


“Pretty good . . . but doesn’t look like we'll make it,” 
said Faithful Treasurer Lawton, with a gloomy shake of the 
head. 


‘Better wait till after ten when we find out what our share 
is from the carnival company on to-night’s business,” sug- 
gested Faithful Secretary Jones, “‘That’ll help a lot.” 

Suddenly, from the main street and distinctly audible above 
the din of the carnival, came the loud and continuous honking 
sound of auto horns. This sound was almost immediately 
augmented by the blare of tin horns . . . it seemed as if 
there must be dozens of 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


—you’ve got a mob here! Looks like Elton on circus day . . . 
only worse!” 

Dazzy’s eyes caught sight of the big blackboard with its 
figured totals. 

“Oh, I see. You’re keeping count of the crowd, aren’t you? 
Nine thousand three hundred and thirty-three and a half 
people were here at nine o’clock, is that it? Well, that’s fair 
. . . but wait till you’ve added us up. . .!” 

“Right this way, Elton, see the greatest side show on 
earth!” called a carnival barker who had been watching 
proceedings. ‘‘Get your tickets! Only ten cents! The 
greatest entertainment in the world for ten cents!” 

“‘Good-bye, fellows! We must see that!” cried Dazzy, 
turning to his crowd, eager for action. ‘‘See you all later.” 

The Elton High contingent formed in line in front of the 
side-show, following the popular Dazzy inside. 

“‘Isn’t Dazzy a peach?” Lance exclaimed. ‘Getting up a 
bunch and coming over here to help us out? Guess that’s 
some sportsmanship from our bitterest foeman, eh what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” kidded Hines, “‘He’ll get his money’s 
worth .. . and the rest will, too.” 

Hines saved himself from being pushed off the platform only 
by the most strenuous of efforts. 

Promptly at ten o’clock the officers of the Faithful Seven- 
teen hied themselves to the headquarters tent in search of 
Mr. Sheridan. 

‘*S’pose you’re wonderin’ what’s goin’ to be your share of 
to-day’s enterprise, eh?” 

“Well . . . I know you can’t tell exactly yet, Mr. Sheri- 
dan,”’ answered Lance, “‘But if you could just give us an 
approximate idea . . . we’d like to put it up on the black- 


board and see if we’re going to make the $10,000 total to- 
night.” 





them. Soon a proces- 
sion of cars appeared, 
each one packed with 
wildly cheering young 


folks. 


Veh, Mayfield, Veh! 
Veh, Mayfield, Veh! 
Veh, Yeh, Yeh! 


Lance, stepping to the 
front of the platform and 
peering out over the 
crowd to the street, 
caught sight of a familiar 
figure standing up in 
the front car. 

“What do you think 
of this, fellows? There’s 
our old basketball rival, 
Dazzy Veach... and 
it looks like he’d just 
about brought all of 
Elton High over with 
him!” 

The Faithful Seven- 
teeners leaped to the 
front of the platform 
with a mad shout of 
welcome. 


Yeh, Elton, Yeh! 
Veh, Elton, Yeh! 
How are you? 
How are you? 


How are you? oereae of 





FEW minutes later, 

the Elton High 
crowd came _ pushing 
their way through the carnival throng. . 

Lance Sparks reached down and held out his hand as 
Dazzy Veach approached the platform. 

“Well hel-lo, Dazzy!” he called, “‘We’re right glad to see 
you!” 

“Hel-lo you crazy combination of dark horses and water 
dogs!” answered Dazzy, flashing a smile on the other Mayfield 
fellows. Then, catching himself, ‘Gee, I guess those titles 
are out of date. So, you’re Faithful Seventeeners now!” 

“That’s us!” replied Lance. “Just make yourselves at 
home, folks!” 

“You bet we will!” assured Dazzy, looking around. “Say 
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Mr. Sparks had been picked up bodily and carried along on willing shoulders 


Mr. Sheridan took a soiled piece of paper from his pocket 
on which he had done some figuring. 

“Let me see . . . how much you got out there now?”’ 

‘{A little over nine thousand three hundred. . . .” 

“Hmmmm! Don’t look like you’re quite goin’ to make it, 
does it? ... You can count on around $400 from us. . . 
and then you can add fifty more bucks as a personal contribu- 
tion from yours truly.” 

The officers of the Faithful Seventeen exchanged pleased 
glances with one another. 

‘We sure appreciate your generosity, Mr. Sheridan,” spoke 
up Lance, gratefully. 


Home 


“Don’t mention it,” waved Mr. Sheridan, “ Pleasure’s 
mutual. No strings tied to that fifty either. You won’t have 
to name the community-house after me . . . or nothin’!” 

On the way back to their booth, Faithful Treasurer Lawton 
did some rapid calculating. 

““Gee . . . our total’s now around nine thousand, seven 
hundred eighty-three and a half!” he exclaimed. ‘Oh for a 
couple hundred more! Just a couple hundred!” 

“I’m afraid we’ve just about milked the countryside dry,” 
said Faithful Secretary Jones, “‘Gosh,—in my wildest dreams 
I never thought we’d raise more than half this amount in one 
week!” 

“Tt is wonderful, isn’t it?” exclaimed Lance, jubilantly, 
“Dad bucked this carnival idea from the start. He said it 
wouldn’t get us anywhere . . . and he opposed Doc Brady’s 
going to Mr. Sheridan and making arrangements. That’s 
why I’m so anxious for us to get the ten thousand to-night and 
make Dad come right up before all this crowd and write us a 
check for the fifteen thousand he promised!” 


T ELEVEN o’clock a great crowd pushed its way toward 
the platform of the Faithful Seventeen to see the total. 
Several interesting things had been promised in case the ten 
thousand mark was reached and there were expressions of 
disappointment when the blackboard showed this amount 
still unsubscribed by approximately two hundred dollars. 

Sitting in the tent behind the platform, awaiting the time 
for their appearance, the three members of the town council 
waxed impatient at the delay. To make matters more dis- 
turbing, Mr. Prescott and Mr. Barlow did not approve of 
Doc Brady’s attire. The doctor had come for the occasion 
dressed in a wrinkled business suit while they had taken pains 
to lend dignity to the occasion by wearing most formal clothes. 

“Tt’s sort of a psycho- 
logical moment right 
now,” said Lance, ap- 
pearing for an instant. 
“And if we’d put on 
your little stunt the 
crowd would break up 
right after . . . and we 
wouldn’t get a cent 
more. Maybe we won’t 
anyway. But there’s a 
CHANCE. an” 

After a round of the 
amusements, Dazzy 
Veach and his hilarious 
Eltonites came marching 
back toward the plat- 
form. The Faithful 
Seventeen saw that 
something was up. 
Dazzy Veach wormed 
his way through the 
crowd and_ permitted 
others of his followers to 
hoist him over their 
heads to the platform 
above. He stood a mo- 
ment, the crowd watch- 
ing, to glance at the 
blackboard. Lance hur- 
ried over to greet him. 

“Well, Dazzy ... 
have you had a good 
time?” 

“Best ever! Didn't 
we, gang?” 

“Yeh!” came the re- 
sponse. 

‘Guess this is more 
work than fun for you 
fellows, isn’t it?” 
grinned Dazzy, edging over toward the blackboard. 

“See here—what’s the idea?’’ demanded Lance, stepping 
toward Dazzy good-naturedly. 

“Not so fast!” ordered Dazzy, pushing Lance away and 
reaching for a piece of white chalk at the foot of the 
blackboard. “I’m just going to alter your figures a little 
bit.” 

Taking the eraser, Dazzy quickly wiped the last total from 
the board. He also blotted out the words ‘‘Only $200 More,” 
smiling broadly the while. A murmur ran through the crowd. 
Then Dazzy turned to the column where contributions had 
been listed and wrote “Students of Elton High,” leaving the 
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contribution space blank to come forward on the platform and 
address the throng of wondering people. 

“‘Good folks of Mayfield . . . and out of town friends of 
Mayfield,” Dazzy began, “‘I am speaking for the students of 
Elton High School which, as you doubtless know, is the largest 
high school in the county. I’m just reminding you of this fact 
because, a little over a year ago, a fellow came to Elton High 
to go to school with us. He had left his home-town to do it 

. a town which has the smallest high school in the county. 
Somehow, perhaps due to our size, we of Elton High had gotten 
pretty chesty; we thought we were just a little bit better 
than anyone else; and we figured that anyone who came in 
from outside could not possibly know as much as we did. . . .” 


AZZY paused and joined in the laugh which had tittered 

through the crowd. There was something so sincere and 
straightforward in the way he was talking that Dazzy had 
instantly commanded attention. The blare of the carnival 
was still . . . listening . . . while Dazzy’s voice carried 
out over the standing assemblage. 

“The fellow who had left his home-town to go to a high 
school where his folks thought he would have better advan- 
tages, didn’t like our attitude toward him,”’ continued Dazzy, 
nodding at Lance who tried to retreat from view, “‘ And I can’t 
say that I blame him. He stuck it out fora year though . . . 
and tried out for the basketball team ... and while he 
didn’t make it, he showed such promise that he was virtually 
assured of a place the following season. . . . Buc what did 
this fellow do? He decided that his home-town—Mayfield— 
had fellows who could play just as good basketball as the 
fellows at Elton High. So he left Elton at the end of his 
freshman year and went back to Mayfield. He organized the 
fellows that you see on this platform with me to-night. . . . 
And it is needless for me to tell of what Mayfield did when this 
fellow brought his team of dark horses to the county tourna- 
ment .. . but the defeat we suffered at the hands of these 
basketball demons taught us a lesson. This last summer we 
met the same bunch again at the Pleasant Resort in a game 
of Water Basketball. We again tasted defeat. So—in the 
short space of a year we have been made to eat humble pie at 
the hands of a school we had not even considered before— 
which had never existed athletically—and which we thought 
never would exist. . . .” 

Dazzy hesitated a moment while the people on the outskirts 
of the crowd pressed forward closer that they might hear the 
better. This was an unusual sort of procedure... un- 
expected . . . entirely impromptu . . . and leading to what? 

“At the present time,” Dazzy resumed, “‘We of Elton 
High consider Mayfield our greatest basketball rival. This 
means then, that we would ordinarily oppose any victory that 
Mayfield might be trying to achieve. But 


community-house besides . . . and it’ll always be a happy 
memory to think that it was Elton High which scored the 
victory for us on the last down with two hundred left to go!” 

There were cheers at this but Lance raised his hand. 

“T can only say, in closing, that it had been our plan, if 
we could be assured of a place to play this season, of scheduling 
the opening game in our new building with our friendly enemy 
— Elton.” 

More cheers .. . 

“Yeh!” 

“ Atta stuff!” 

Lance turned to Dazzy. 

“Do you suppose that could be arranged?’ he asked. 

“Don’t see why not,” smiled Dazzy, ‘Our faculty manager 
and Coach Reynolds are in the crowd somewhere this minute. 
We'll get hold of them and set a tentative date for the game 
to-night, if you say so!” 

“Good!” 

Dazzy slid down from the platform while Lance, suddenly 
mindful of a duty that he had neglected, seized the megaphone 
and called out to the crowd: 

“Everybody remain where you are, please! You're going 
to be in on a special meeting of the town council. Wait just 
one moment!” 


and voices. 


HAIRS were quickly set to the front of the platform. 
Then the three councilmen were ushered in, Mr. Prescott 
coming out of the tent first and clambering up the short steps 
to the stage, followed by Mr. Barlow, both very stiff and for- 
mal, and by Doc Brady who strolledafter themin a perfectly 
natural and unaffected manner. 

Both Mr. Barlow and Doc Brady shouted “Aye” every 
time Mr. Prescott opened his mouth so that the motion to 
appropriate five thousand dollars as authorized by special 
election of the people, said amount to go toward the building 
fund for the Mayfield Community House, must have passed 
several times at least! 

“All right! We've raised our fifteen thousand!” cried 
Lance, excitedly, as the town council adjourned amid much 
merriment, “‘ Now will someone please round up Mr. Sparks 
and bring him to the platform on the double quick?” 

Lance pointed to the portion of the sign which topped the 
booth and which read: 


If We Can Raise $15,000, Mr. Sparks Agrees 
To Match It With Another $15,000o— 
LET’S MAKE HIM SHELL OUT! 


But Mr. Sparks was not to be seen. Faithful Treasurer 
Lawton was dispatched on the run to the Sparks’ home with 
orders to drag Mr. Sparks out, if there. Five minutes of 
anxious waiting were rewarded by a rousing cheer. 
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Mr. Sparks was lifted up on the platform, Lance reaching 
down to grab his father’s hand. 

“‘Ah—that’s where you’re mistaken, Dad. That little ride 
is going to cost you more than any you ever took. Look at that 
blackboard!” 

Mr. Sparks looked; then he brushed a hand over his dis- 
hevelled hair and straightened his collar and tie. 

“Too bad . . . I left my checkbook in my other clothes,” 
he said. And smiled. 

‘But isn’t it luckv that I have a checkbook with me?” 
countered Lance, taking one from his coat pocket. 

A wave of laughter rippled over the crowd. 

“Shell out!” someone yelled. The cry was taken up by 
many lips and soon it was sounding like a growing dirge: 
“‘Shell out! Shell out! Shell out! Shell out! SHELL OUT!” 

Mr. Sparks put hands over his ears and motioned to the 
crowd in token of surrender. He unscrewed his fountain pen. 

“Wait a moment. Who'll I make this check out to?” 
Mayfield’s richest man inquired. 

“The Faithful Seventeen!”’ came the immediate answer. 

“There you are—Faithful Seventeen!” said Mr. Sparks, 
“A check for fifteen thousand dollars. I hope the bank will 
cash it. And let me say, in turning this check over to you 
boys, that nothing has ever given me greater pleasure.” 

Then it was that Mr. Sparks found out what folks thought 
about him. He was actually startled at the ovation 
accorded him and got down out of sight as quickly as possible 
while the crowd sang: ‘‘ We hope he lives to be a hundred . . . 
and then a hundred more!” 

As for Lance—he folded the check up with a tired gesture. 
It had been a terrific week . . . and now that it was near an 
end... and his dream had come true . . . and the com- 
munity-house was virtually assured . . . it seemed that all 
Lance could think of was “to bed and asleep!” The other 
members of the Faithful Seventeen reflected Lance’s weariness 
in their features. They were happy beyond expression but 
thoroughly worn out, and they arose to leave the platform. 

“Nope! Youdon’t sneak off yet!” said Doc Brady, “‘I know 
you’re about all in but you’ve got to take a bow yourselves. Do 
you think, after making a show of us council fellows you are 
going to get off scot free yourselves? Not much!” 





HE doctor stepped to the front of the platform as the 
Faithful Seventeeners lined up rather sheepishly. 

“Friends!” he said, “‘We folks who live in Mayfield are 
mighty proud of this group of boys. They’ve made the rest 
of us inhabitants plumb ashamed of ourselves . . . but may 
be it’s not too late yet to make amends. I just want to an- 
nounce that the town council had another special meeting a 
few minutes ago and that it has taken upon itself the authority 
for seeing that there’s enough money available to build the 











to-night it happens that Mayfield is striv- 
ing to attain a victory which we can team 
together on . . . and do our little bit 
toward helping her win. . . .” 


HE crowd gasped as Dazzy reached 

toward his hip pocket and pulled out 
a flat, black purse, as he backed to thé 
blackboard, picked up the chalk and op- 
posite the words, ‘Students of Elton 
High,” put in the figures $200. As he 
started to speak again his words were 
drowned out by a roar of applause which 
grew and grew. The carnival band, 
catching the significance of the moment, 


broke into a lively number . . . joyous 
pandemonium reigned. And while this 
riotous demonstration was going on, 


Lance—tears in his eyes—came over to 
shake Dazzy’s hand. The two stood thus, 
Dazzy smiling as he handed over the purse 
and marked on the board, with a final 
flourish—‘‘ $10,000” in big numerals in- 
dicating that the drive had gone over the 
top. When some measure of quiet had 
been restored it was Lance’s turn to say 











so’s he can fork a hoss again. 
an goes up t’ Abelina an’ opens a bank. n 
business; t’ on’y bank in t’ county an’ just chock full o’ cattlemen’s money. There's 
a gang o’ bad men lets on t’ hold up t’ bank it looks so rich an easy. Smoky Smith 
It’s a daylight holdup an’ when Smoky gits inside an’ sees Doc 
Walker standin’ thar with a hombre stickin’ him in t’ ribs with a gun, Smoky sees 
red. “This yore bank, Doc?” he asks. Doc allows it is an’ Smoky tears loose. “By 
gravy, there ain’t agoin t’ be no hold up,” he yells. He bends his gun over t’ head 
o’ t’ stick-up man and shove a extra piece of artillery into Doc’s hand. “‘Hyah Doc, 
take this. Back t’ back an’ give ‘em blazes,” he yells. That fight is history in Abelina, 
Stranger. Smoky goes under but Doc puts t’ run on t’ bandits. Then he comes back an’ 
patches up Smoky. Now Doc is president o’ that thar bank same as always, an’ Smoky 
is vice-president and cashire an’ a right up an’ standin’ citizen, all because Doc stuck by 


\ him and he stuck by Doc when they was in difficulties. 


is one o’ them. 
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Sseys— 


; shore shows thar’s a streak o’ pure gold 


kee Charlie 


OYALTY chooses pecooliar bedfellers, es t’ sayin’ goes, but it 
in t’ wust o us. 
t’ case o’ that medicine sharp down in Abelina, Doc Walker, an’ that be 
ornary cuss Smoky Smith. Doc an’ Smoky was es different from each 
other es my hand is from r’ nigh hoof o’ a pinto pony. Smoky was es 
crooked es a rattle-snake. Doc was es straight as a Spanish bayonet. "Taint 
likely they’d ever met up if Doc hadn’t been in Tarp City when they tarred 
and feathered Smoky an’ chased him out o’ town fer cattle stealin’. Int 
fight Smoky got a busted hip an’ Doc takes him in and mends him up proper 
*Bout a year later Doc gives up sawin’ bones 
Purty soon he’s got a flourishin’ 


cost runs above thirty thousand... . 
We’ve agreed to get the money if we have 
to go out and sell bonds or imitate Jesse 
James or invest in Florida real estate. So 
there’s nothing to prevent ground being 
broken for this building just as soon as 
contracts can be let . . . and the com- 
munity house, weather permitting, should 
completed by March first of next 
year. How’s that sound?” 

If that gathering of some few thou- 
sands had been inside an auditorium it is 
doubtful if the roof could have remained 
on at this juncture . . . so it is perhaps 
just as well that they were in the open. 

And from the Elton delegation came 
Dazzy Veach’s booming voice. 

“March first, is it? Well, I’ve just 
talked with Coach Reynolds and he says 
we'll play you any date that’s agreeable. 
How’s that sound?” 

The tired expression left Lance’s face 
momentarily. 

“Sounds great!” he rejoined. Then, 
remembering that the carnival throng 
was a party to all that was being said, he 
turned, issuing an invitation to every- 
body. ‘Say, folks . . . you'll all have 


Mayfield Community House in case the 


Take 








something. He stood awkwardly .. . 
self-consciously ... fingering the ene 
purse. ... 


“‘I—I—it’s been a wonderful week, folks . . . and you’ve 
all helped by coming here and spending your money . . . and 
giving your money . . . and we appreciate it all more than 
we can eversay.... About this gift from Elton High .. . 
well, that’s taken us all off our feet, I guess... . ” Lance 
glanced back over his shoulder at the other Faithful Seven- 
teeners who showed their feelings only too keenly. ‘‘We’ve 
worked mighty hard for Mayfield . . . we’ve believed in 
Mayfield . . . it’s been fun to do what we could. . . but we 
really owe it all to Elton. . . .”” Lance smiled, as he looked 
toward Dazzy. ‘It’s like Dazzy told you ... if they’d 
treated me different I’d probably never have come back to 
Mayfield. But then, if I hadn’t, some other fellow would 
have done what I did... perhaps. It just takes some 


fellow in every community to start things and after that 
it’s fairly easy. 
having a basketball floor of our own to play on... 


Right now we're looking forward toward 
and a 


“Here he comes!” 

Lawton had taken his orders literally ...and had 
pressed other townsfolk into service whom he had en- 
countered on the way ...so that Mr. Sparks was being 
dragged to the carnival grounds . . . and this not getting 
him there fast enough—he had been picked up bodily 
and carried along on willing shoulders. When Lance 
saw his father he enjoyed a hearty laugh. But some of 
the town elders, shocked at seeing the manner in which 
Mayfield’s wealthiest man was being treated, rushed forward 
uttering protest. 

“Let them alone!” commanded Mr. Sparks, when he per- 
ceived that efforts were being made to have him put down, 
‘I’m having the time of my life. I’ve ridden across a desert 
on a camel and taken a ride on a mustang but this kind of 
travel has ’em all beat . . . and the best of it is—it hasn’t cost 
me a cent!” 





Scena 
to come back on the opening night of our 
Mayfield Community House and .. . and watch us beat 
Elton High again!” 

The crowd roared what sounded like an enthusiastic and 
almost unanimous acceptance. 

“Wow!” whispered Faithful Secretary Jones worriedly, 
“‘What’s that dumbbell Lance thinking of? Does he think 
he can get all of this crowd into our building?” 

But Dazzy, intent only on Lance’s challenging thrust, 
hurled back: “‘Don’t be too sure about beating us, you old 
Dark Horse, you! Remember, March sometimes comes in 
like a Lion . . . and maybe we'll be it!” 


UTUMN danced gayly and crisply into winter and, in 
the small town of Mayfield, there was the daily sound of 
steam shovels and hammers and occasional blasts as work 
went forward on the new community house. 
Spurred on by the knowledge that they were to have a 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


basketball floor all their own to play on, even though late in 
the season, Lance Sparks and the other members of the 
Faithful Seventeen put in hard practice sessions on the ware- 
house court. There was only room in the warehouse for half a 
basketball court in reality ... the basket having been 
placed against the wall at one end and the floor space only 
allowing for a foul-line and a circle for center. But the ceiling 
was high and this permitted good drill in basket shooting. 
““We ought to be better,” reasoned Lance, modestly. “We 


have all the fellows this season that we had last . . . and 


every one of them has benefited by the 
experience we gained in the county tour- 
nament games. Then, too—players like 
Pierce and Modlin who were substi- 
tutes last year—have shown wonderful 
improvement which has strengthened our 
first team squad. Of course we’re getting 
away to a late start again this season, but 
I feel that the team will give a good 
account of itself when it goes into action.” 


T WAS not until early in December 

that Lance’s estimate of Mayfield 
High’s newly developed quintet had an 
opportunity of being tested. But, on the 
first Friday night of this month, the same 
group that had established Mayfield’s 
reputation as a team of dark horses, 
journeyed to Billings to give battle to 
the five that they had eliminated in the 
opening game of last season’s county 
tournament. Over two hundred May- 
fieldites accompanied the team. 

Billings, eager to atone for having been 
swept off her feet by Mayfield in tourna- 
ment play, sailed into Mayfield with 
rushing force at the opening whistle. 
The rush was successful in running up a 
3 too lead but Mayfield, steadying under 
the guiding influence of Lance at center, 
caught Billings within the first six minutes 
of play and crept into the lead until the 
score at half-time favored Mayfield, 17 
to 12. 

“That Lance Sparks is the greatest high 
school center I ever saw,” declared one 
Billings fan. “Take him off that Mayfield 
team and there’d be nothing to it!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected another 
Billings rooter, “Their backguard Jones 
is no slouch. We haven’t had a close shot 
at the basket yet. He’s broken up play 
after play!” 

For the last half Lance gave Pierce a 
chance to show what he could do at 
forward in place of Hines, and put 
Modlin in at guard. With this line-up, 
Mayfield proceeded to increase her lead 
over Rillings so that Lance even removed 
himself in the last five minutes of play, 
sending in Andrews—another substitute 
who had played on the water basketball 
team. Mayfield scored a comparatively 
easy victory, winning by the margin of 
38 to 22, and bringing joy to the hearts 
of the home crowd who had witnessed the battle. 

“Boys, you're all right!” complimented the elated Doc 
Brady as the fellows were dressing after the game. “Billings 
to-night was a stronger team than you defeated a year ago 
and yet you beat Billings twice as easy!” 

“Be careful, Doc,” warned Lance. ‘“‘ Don’t soft soap us too 
much. We're not half the team we can be... and we'll 
need to play the very best game we know how to do anything 
against Elton High. Elton’s already played seven games this 
season against some of the strongest teams in the State—won 
by top-heavy scores. Makes our victory over Billings look 
small.” 

“Well, give us time,’ 
worry about what Elton does to other teams . 
not going to do that to us!” 

“Gee, wouldn’t that be terrible if Elton did!” exclaimed 
Jones, giving an involuntary shudder. ‘Right on the opening 
night of our community house . . . and everything. Oh, 
boy . . . that would be criminal!” 

“Nobody’s fault but Lance’s,” joshed the doctor. “Of 
course he’d have to date up the toughest team in the State to 
help dedicate the new basketball floor. Now if I’d been him 
I'd have picked something sure. .. . A game wherein you 
fellows could have looked like a million dollars . . . and fed 
the crowd with a runaway victory . . . and given them a 
chance to have yelled their heads off for the home team. 
Now as it is you. . . .” 

“Say, Doc—dry up!” laughed Lance. “You’re painting a 
sad enough picture now all right. I didn’t mean to go clear 
to the other extreme!” . 

By the first of the year the new building in Mayfield began 
to take on definite shape. It was to be a two-story structure 
with basement containing a dining hall and rooms to be used 
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countered the doctor, ‘“‘We should 
. . but Elton’s 
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for clubs or social gatherings. Upstairs was the large audi- 
torium, larger than the town of Mayfield needed for its own 
use at present but built with the future growth and demands 
of the town in mind. At one end of the floor a raised platform 
was to be built to serve as a stage when the auditorium was 
used for meetings or entertainments. A balcony was to 
comprise the second floor of the building which could be used 
as a running track or for extra seating space for spectators when 
anything was taking place on the floor below. Basketball 
backboards were to be hung from each end of this balcony 


when the season was on. The floor was also to be marked off 
for indoor baseball and volley ball and the older men of the 
town were already talking about forming leagues and engaging 
in play chiefly for the exercise it would afford. 


ON JANUARY 5th, Mayfield High played her second 
basketball game of the season, making the trip to Carlsboro 
and trouncing this county school five by the score of 33 to 9. 
Lance used everyone but two of the Faithful Seventeen in 
this game, following out his policy of giving his squad as 
much actual experience as possible. 

“Where a school has only a few fellows to draw from its 
only salvation is to work all of these candidates into play and 
get the very most out of each one,” Lance had stated once, 
“We can’t afford to pass up a single individual who might be 
of service to us. A bigger school can cut its squad down and 
weed out the weaker players . . . but it’s our job to build the 
weaker players up and make them strong enough to fill in on 
the first team when their time comes!” 

It was a fact that the marvels Lance had executed with the 
material afforded him by Mayfield High had been the talk of 
the State. Acting in the capacity of coach as well as player, 
Lance had managed to impart such a sense of teamwork that 
he was able to get astonishing results from players who other- 
wise might have been termed little more than average. It was 
teamwork in place of brilliancy that was required afterall . . . 
willingness on the part of every player to sacrifice individual 
play for team résults. There was not a fellow among the 
Faithful Seventeen who would so much as question an order 
of Lance’s. The popular Mayfield leader made mistakes in 
judgment at times of course, but then—even the best coaches 
are guilty of that . . . and Lance was quick to change a plan 
of action if he found it was not getting the team anywhere. 


sonderin’ what’s goin’ to be your share of to-day’s enter prise” 


13 


It mattered not who was put into the game—each player knew 
what was expected of him and the style of play to be followed. 

Dazzy Veach, according to recent issues of the Elton City 
News, had been hanging up one of the most enviable records 
ever made by a high school basketball player. Wherever 
Dazzy had played, his clean tactics and sterling ability had 
made him hosts of friends. And despite the fact that he was a 
marked player, Dazzy had averaged six field goals a game in 
twelve contests! This was Dazzy’s greatest year... and 
happily enough, what looked to be Elton High’s greatest team! 





EBRUARY, the shortest month of 
the year, seemed to race along in its 
anxiety to reach March and to speed the 
day when the Mayfield Community House 
would be near enough completion to 
permit the great opening night which 
had been planned, but by the last week 
in February it was obvious that the com- 
munity house would not be ready by the 
first of March. The contractor was 
able, however, to set March 8th as a day 
when the building would be in shape to 
entertain visitors. Upon learning this, 
Lance immediately got in touch with 
Principal Tucker and the principal com- 
municated with school authorities in 
Elton and it was soon announced that 
the long awaited struggle between Elton 
and Mayfield would take place on the 
evening of Wednesday, March 8th, at 
eight o’clock in the new gymnasium of 
the new Mayfield Community House! 

By the second day after the announce- 
ment the little town of Mayfield was 
made to wonder what it was going to do 
toward arranging for the accommodation 
of everyone who wanted to see the Elton- 
Mayfield game. Requests for seats began 
to come in from all over the State even 
before tickets had been placed on sale. 
Elton alone sent over for a block of 500 
seats. There was a demand in the county 
for 500 more. And it looked as though 
Mapyfield itself must stand on the outside 
while the rest of the world sat in upon the 
most outstanding occasion in all the 
town’s history. 

‘Looks like we'd have to stage the game 
every night for a week like we did the 
carnival in order to satisfy everybody,” 
observed Doc Brady, “That hall will only 


hold twelve hundred people... and 
they’d have to be mighty thin ones at 
that . . . with some of them hanging 


to the rafters . . . There’s bound to be 
hundreds turned away no matter how 
you figure it.” 

It was finally decided to guarantee the 
Elton student body three hundred seats 
and, beyond a reservation of two hundred 
for Mayfield students and close fans, the 
niaceniiiiie remainder of the seats were not to go on 
sale until six P.M. the day of the game 
when first in line would be first served 
as long as the tickets lasted. This plan, it was hoped, would 
be as fair for one as for another and eliminate much criticism. 

Three days before the game, it was possible for Lance Sparks 
and his squad of Faithful Seventeeners to get in upon the new 
gymnasium floor for their first practice session. Joy knew no 
limit as the players ran up and down the floor in high glee, 
almost pinching themselves to determine if this dream of theirs 
had at last come true. To Jones, stalwart backguard, went the 
honor for having tossed the first practice basket . . . and soon 
baskets were popping in from all sides of the floor. A large 
crowd of Mayfieldites, standing along the sidelines, applauded 
hilariously. Oh, this was their hall and their team and their 
everything! Think of it—all this happening in Mayfield! 

March 8th finally arrived with a hint of spring in the air 
following a cool rain during the night. The town, in accordance 
with a request issued by the town council, dragged out its bunt- 
ings and its flags and dressed itself up in grand style. The front 
of the new building was decorated in the colors of Mayfield High, 
Blue and White. Over the door wasa stone tablet which had 
emblazoned in large letters “‘ Mayfield Community House.” 

As early as three o’clock that afternoon the out-of-town 
folks began to arrive and a steadily growing stream continued 
up until game time. At five o’clock, an hour before time for 
the ticket windows to open, a line two blocks long had formed. 
The Elton High crowd arrived about then, too, with their 
school band . . . and paraded the streets making as muck 
noise as possible in an effort to pay Mayfield back in her ow 
coin. Folks remembered last year how Doc Brady had walked 
a shining black horse through Elton streets bearing a painted 
banner, ‘‘Mayfield—The Only Horse Entered—She Can’t 
Lose!” But this year Mayfield was not so much of a dark 
horse. Mayfield’s strength was fairly well known . . . and 
(Continued on page 49) . 
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The Club-Horned Moose 


HE boy shivered, more from fear than cold, and 

threw a couple more sticks on the fire. He had rea- 

son to be afraid. Beyond the small circle of light 

cast by the flames, vague and sinister shapes moved 
among the scrub willows, and every now and then little green- 
ish lights, always paired, flickered and went out, only to re- 
appear somewhere else. For the eyes of a wolf are not self- 
luminous, but only reflect the light. 

Ted Corey sat with his back against a big 
dead spruce, his rifle across his knees. On either 
side of him was a little pile of firewood, and 
between his outstretched feet burnt a small fire 
A light snow was falling, and around him was 
the silence, deep as death, of a northern forest 
in the depth of wiriter at night. 

The boy was an experienced woodsman for 
all his seventeen years, and this was not the 
first night he had spent in the open alone, but 
never before had there been a starving wolf pack 
waiting for his eyes to close to make an attack 
upon him. 

It was the club-horned moose that had brought 
him into this predicament. Throughout the fall 
and early winter word had been passed along 
the ragged edge of the settlement, as word goes 
in the north, of a giant moose with one club 
horn. A half-breed had taken a shot at him in 
early November, and claimed to have hit him, 
but was unable to follow his track for lack of 
snow. Old man Otis had seen him next after the 
first fall and trailed him for several hours, but 
played out and came home. Last of all Jim 
Moberly, setting a lynx trap, had looked up to 
see an enormous gray shadow drift by not fifty 
yards away, and had time to notice that one 
horn was deformed. But Moberly had a long 
line of traps to tend and was too busy to hunt 
moose just then. 

All these tales reached Ted in time, and his 
longing to meet the giant of the woods grew 
with each story. He had hunted for the brute 
himself whenever his father could spare him from 
wood-cutting and tending stock, but without any 
luck. 

And then one morning, going down the wood 
trail, axe on shoulder, he came suddenly full 
upon the great beast. The moose stood right 
before him, not twenty yards away, head up, 
and the two stared at each other. He was a 
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in the hollows. 
fifty yards range, and quickly at that, so Ted held his rifle 
ready to shoot from the hip if necessary. 


Shooting would have to be done at about 


A little distance away stood a big, fire-killed spruce, sur- 
rounded by willow scrub and fallen timber, and here Ted 
took up his position. While the fading light lasted he busied 
himself in dragging sticks of dry wood out of the snow and 
making a little rampart of them. With a terrific effort he 
managed to haul a dead tree into position a few feet from the 
big rampike, and against this he ‘built his fire. The wolves 
did not come near him while the light lasted, though occasion- 
ally he would hear their howls, and his scalp 
would tingle, and he would drop what he was 
doing and reach for his rifle. 


HEN the darkness came and he dared not 

forage for wood any longer, he dropped 
with a weary sigh into a hollow he had made in 
the snow at the base of the big spruce, and with 
his rifle across his knees, began to eat his lunch 
hungrily. It was gone all too soon, and he 
sighed that there was no more. 

Then he took stock of his position. With 
the fire before him and the tree at his back he 
was safe in front and rear and had only his flanks 
to guard. He knew that as long as the fire 
burned brightly no wolf would dare attack, but 
his supply of fuel was strictly limited, and he 
could only afford to keep a small fire going, 
which meant that he must keep awake. This 
was the most difficult thing he could be called 
upon to do. 

The early part of the night was clear, and the 
scrub willows were not thick enough to obscure 
his view much. He had glimpses of vague 
shadows moving furtively on the edge of his 
field of vision, and now and again his ear caught 
the dry rustle of the powdery snow under 
stealthy feet. 

But presently the wind rose, bringing with it 
heavy clouds and whirling snowflakes, and it was 
then that he began to see the baleful paired 
lights, now here, now there, glimmering for an 
instant and vanishing. Once he fired at a pair 
that seemed unusually near, but he could not 
see that he had hit anything, and, remember- 
ing that he had only a dozen cartridges with 
him, he wisely resisted the temptation to fire 
again. 

But he was growing very sleepy. In spite of 
all his efforts his eyes would close, and his head 
fall forward. Then he would sit up with a 











monarch, a very emperor of the woods. One 
enormous, palmated antler swept out in a mag- 
nificent four-foot curve and ended in a forest of 
points, the other in a twisted lump as big as a man’s head. 
Below the horns were a pair of big, angry eyes, the great 
curved nose, hanging bell and dewlap, and behind, the 
black-maned shoulders, great barrel, and thick, cowlike legs. 

For a moment Ted thought he was going to charge, and 
dropped his axe, his only weapon, into the hollow of his hand, 
ready for the single, desperate stroke that would stand between 
him and death in that event. But the moose thought better 
of it, and with an angry snort, turned and plunged into the 
bush and was lost to sight. 

Ted put out for home on the run, and burst into the house, 
gasping, ‘“‘Where’s ’at gun. Seen the big moose.”’ 

“Well, all right, Ted,’ returned his mother unruffled. 
“Just sit down a minute and get your breath while I fix you 
upasnack. No telling when you'll get home.” 

“Well, do hurry up, Ma,” pleaded the boy, taking down the 
old Winchester from its rack, and rummaging in the bureau- 
drawer for cartridges. He got a dozen, which might be con- 
sidered an ample supply, for he would have considered it a 
waste to use more than a couple of cartridges on even a moose. 

“ Better take your snowshoes, too,” his mother advised him. 

“Gosh, I almost forgot them.” With the rifle in the hollow 
of his arm, a generous lunch in the pocket of his sheepskin 
jacket, and his snowshoes on his back; he raced back down the 
wood-trail until he came to the moose tracks. Then he had 
to kneel down and put on his snowshoes, for the powdery 
snow was three feet deep off the beaten track. 

He confidently expected to come up with his quarry in an 
hour or two, for moose seldom travel much by day, and the 
depth of the snow made it very heavy going. 


T IS a trick of moose to turn at right angles to leeward of 

the direction in which they have been going, and to double 
back a couple of hundred yards or so before lying down with 
head up-wind. In this way they are able to scent any one 
following up their trail before they are themselves seen. 

This habit was well known to Ted, and so he kept well to 
leeward of the trail, following higher ground when he could, 
and cutting back to it every few hundred yards. The country 
was rolling and fairly heavily wooded—spruce on the ridges 
and a tangle of willows, spruce, birch, poplar and tamarack 


He fired and ducked as the brute rose 


But the moose made no offer to lie down. Hour after hour 
he kept tirelessly on, and Ted followed, expecting at any 
moment to get his shot and unwilling to take time to stop and 
eat. Noon passed, and mid-afternoon, and still Ted followed 
the tracks, growing more and more puzzled to account for the 
big beast’s restlessness. 

It was not until the sun was beginning to cast level beams 
through the treetops that he got his first inkling of the grim 
reason. He came out on a stretch of burnt overland, where 
only a few scrub willows and fire-blackened rampikes rose 
above the snow, and saw before him on a little knoll, in high 
relief against the setting sun, a great, gaunt timber wolf. 

Ted’s finger itched on the trigger, but he remembered in 
time that he was hunting moose, not wolves. Suddenly the 
wolf winded him, spun round, and was off, speeding across 
the snow with great leaps. 

Ted laughed, but the laugh broke off short in the middle, 
as his eye lighted on another wolf and yet another, watching 
him from the edge of a wooded hollow, and behind him there 
arose a deep, menacing howl. There came into his mind the 
stories he had heard of the big wolf packs of the north being 
driven south towards the settlements by hunger. He looked 
back along the way he had come, and there were furtive gray 
shapes moving among the trees. 

And now he knew why the moose had traveled so tirelessly. 
He had been hunted and knew it. Either he had outdistanced 
his pursuers, or he was close at hand. But in either case, night 
was coming swiftly and there was no shelter from the wolves. 

A chill keener than that of the winter night now settling 
down went through the boy as he realized his position. But 
the dwellers in the north do not give up easily—the days of 
those who do are not long in the land—and he immediately 
cast about for a way out of the fix. He had traveled so far 
in the ardor of the chase that it was now too late to think of 
turning back, particularly in view of the danger of a sudden 
attack by the wolves in the pitch darkness of the thick bush. 

Besides, he had not eaten all day, only staying his thirst 
with a handful of snow now and again as he went along, and 
he now discovered that not only was he tired but very hungry. 
He could see nothing for it but to build a fire in some easily 
defensible spot and there await the dawn. 








jerk, gripping his rifle tight and gazing all round 
him. But in a few moments he would be nod- 
ding again, and the time came when his chin 
dropped on his chest and remained there. He was asleep. 

The fire between his feet died down, and became merely a 
patch of glowing coals, and the gray shadows in the outer 
dark drew closer, silently, inexorably. Creeping upon his 
stomach, an inch at a time, the big leader of the famished 
pack advanced upon the unconscious boy from the right. 
Another of the pack came stealing as silently up on the left. 
The rest drew in in a steadily narrowing circle. 

Round the trunk of the. big spruce slid the huge, grizzled 
head of the leader, white fangs gleaming beneath the up- 
curled lips. On the other side of the tree the second wolf 
gathered himself for a spring. Still Ted slept on. 

The jaws of the leader were within a few inches of him. 
With a snap and a snarl the great brute lunged, and in that 
moment the second wolf sprang. The terrible fangs were at 
Ted’s throat, but the heavy collar of his sheepskin jacket 
saved him. The impact threw him sideways, and the second 
wolf, leaping too far, stumbled across his body and into the 
embers of the fire, scattering them in all directions. His howl 
of pain blended with Ted’s horror-stricken yell. 

In a convulsive effort to shake off his adversary, the boy’s 
finger tightened on the trigger of the rifle, which went off 
with a crash. The wolves, scorched and frightened, leaped 
back into the darkness whence they had come, and Ted, 
struggling to his knees, jerked the lever of his weapon and 
sent three shots whistling into the night before he found his 
head again. 

His next care was to mend the fire, which was soon blazing 
brightly. 

His throat was very painful, and he found that his coat 
collar had -been bitten right through, and one fang had even 
made a light scratch across his jugular. He shuddered to 
think what might have happened had his jacket been of 
thinner material. 

He was still sleepy, but the remembrance of what had hap- 
pened was sufficient to keep him awake for the rest of the 
night, and the first gray light of dawn found him heavy- 
eyed but still vigilant. Wearily he arose and stretched 


himself, looking all round him for some sign of the wolves, 
but they had melted away with the darkness and he 
(Continued on page 36) 
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HERE'S nothing new under 


K the sun, 


by one, 

He scans the pages man 
has writ, 

In Life’s age-yellowed manuscript. 

Old Pharaoh Tut, beside the Nile, 

Did things up brown in latest style. 







In readiness, beside his feet; 

His army beef has sweeter smell, 

Than that which made the World War hell; 
And everything we moderns do, 

The ancient had a try at too, 

And what is new today, A. D., 

Was old in “umpty-ump”’ B. C. 

But when the first Boy Scout appeared, 
Old Father Time stroked his long beard, 
And when a glance he’d on him cast, 
Said: “Here is something new at last.” 


But when he heard the Boy Scout law, 


And said: ‘‘ That law is just as old 

As St. George and the Dragon bold, 

As Arthur and his gallant band, 

With good red blood and lots of sand.” 
And as he turned the musty pages, 

He found the Scouts of all the ages; 
“History repeats,” we hear him say, 
“Come see the Scouts of yesterday.” 


THE KNIGHT 


The first, the gentle perfect knight, 

Of Chivalrous mien and armor bright; 
‘* His good blade carves the casques of men, 
His tough lance thrusteth sure, 

His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure.” 

With body strong, and mind all keen, 
And eagerness to aid, 

With trust in God, and morals clean, 
He swung his trusty blade; 

He strove to put all ills to rout, 


Behold him then, the first Boy Scout. 
THE EXPLORER 


To ’venturous spirits one and all, 

The Old World got a bit too small; 

They said “‘ta-ta” to home sweet home, 

And tried their luck across the foam; 

When danger fairly did them in, 

They faced it with a Boy Scout grin. 

Through hardship and great misery, 

They made their mark in history. 

There, Scouts may read, so I am told, 

Great stories of their quest for gold, 

And heed this legend on their shield— 
“To strive, to seek, to find, 

And not to yield.” 


THE INDIAN 


Through forests deep of spruce and pine, 
The Indian brave comes next in line. 
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Says Father Time, as one k a 


His home-brew kit, they’ve found complete, 


He winked and laughed a loud Haw-haw; 


In Nature’s book he daily saw 

The value of the Boy Scout law; 

He patented a few Scout tricks, 

And made his bon-fires rubbing sticks; 
The forest wild supplied his lunch, 
Whene’re to eat, he had the hunch; 
There wasn’t much throughout the land 
To which he could not turn his hand; 
In fact, he never had to cadge 

To win his camp-craft merit badge. 


THE PILGRIM 


If we should look toward Plymouth Rock, 
We'd find Scouts in the Pilgrim stock, 

For there was all the Boy Scout law, 
Summed up in great-great-grand- -pa-paw; 
Across the seas the * ‘Mayflower’ creeps, 
Filled with ancestors and antiques, 

And then disbarks upon the land, 

A competent and all-round band. 

The Pilgrim first fell on his knees, 

And then on aboriginees; 

And with his stout cutlass and axe, 

A home from out the forest hacks, 

For though in God he put his hope, 

He’d lots of use for Boy Scout dope. 


THE PIONEER 


Once more, when things grew soft at home, 
The Scouting spirit sought to roam, 

Pulled in its belt, stuck out its chest, 

And heard the call, ‘““ Young man, go West,” 
Then gave good old Main Street the air, 
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And started off—a Pioneer. 

In “prairie schooners” without sails, 

He used his Scout lore following trails, 

And finally when feeling good, 

He camped where now stands Hollywood. 

As night came on, he fell a-nappin’ 

And dreamed of ‘‘ Doug” and Charlie Chaplin; 
He woke, and looking at the moon, 

He said, “By Gosh, I’ve lived too soon.” 

The moon winked back, “‘Cheer up, old buck, 
Just scratch the dirt and see your luck.” 

He woke his pal, and dug right in, 

And found himself—a gold dust twin. 


THE COWBOY 


Now ‘‘ Tenderfoot” that Scouting name 

Came to us from the dusty plain, 

Where cowboys strong, and tanned and bully, 
Lived when the West was wild and woolly. 

On bucking bronchos they would ride, 

And shoot the bull on either side; 

A broncho faster than the rest, 

Was called by them, The Bronx Express. 

At rodeos they acted tough, 

And coined the phrase, to “Treat ’em rough;” 
In fact a steer with a crumpled horn 

Might well deplore it had been born. 

But though informal, all the same, 

The cowboy loved to play the game, 

And we can say with no one doubting, 

He gave much that is fine to Scouting. 


THE SCOUT 


So age to age did strive and rally 

To make a worthy grand finale; 

And labored turn and turn about, 

To form the present-day Boy Scout. 
Behold him then, the dream of sages, 
Our Scout, the heir of all the ages; 
Behold him, as we end our rhyme, 
Our Scout the long result of time. 

In him the Knightly virtues bright, 
And the Explorer’s dauntless might, 
Blend with the attributes so rare, 

Of Indian brave and Pioneer; 

The Pilgrim’s fire, the Cowboy’s skill 
Aid him his mission to fulfil; 

They join their forces one and all 

To help him answer his high call 

That call all evil dark to scorn— 
‘Speak true, live pure, right wrong, 


Follow the King of Kings, else wherefore 
rn?” 


EPILOGUE 


Old Father Time now beamed with pride, 
Upon the stripling by his side; 

And noted well his deft ability, 

His keenness and his marked civility; 
And said: “I’ve got to hand it you, 
Even if you’re not entirely new. 

Your theory’s old, but yet the fact is 
You put the theory into practice. 

I never thought to see the day, 

When boys would work as well as play, 
And join a gang which year by year, 
Would actually get somewhere, 

Instead of, like our friend Jack Horner, 
Becoming fixtures on some corner. 

If every boy could be a Scout, 

He’d turn this old world inside out. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


American Citizenship 


What Does It Mean? 
By Frank H. Cheley 


free and equal opportunity to struggle, nothing more, no less 


MERSON tells ts that America is just another word 
for Opportunity, and every live boy who has done 
any thinking upon his own account knows that to 
be true. America and opportunity are one and the 

same thing if you are training yourself to be a real American, 
for in no other country under the sun does a trained man 
have such good chances to do something and to be some- 
thing as in our America. 


The True Meaning of America 


Did you ever think of what it was? What does America 
mean—this America that is synonymous with opportunity; 
this America that we so proudly boast about; this word which 
stirs men’s souls and has mighty power with the nations of 
the earth—What does America mean? 

Of course, we all know where the word came from. The 
name of the great Italian cartographer, Amerigo Vespucci. 
Yet it is now a well-established fact that this same worthy 
Amerigo never really saw America at all, so could not have 
discovered it, so why the great significance of the name? A 
little study into the facts reveals the amazingly interesting 
news that Amerigo originally in the Gothic was “ Amalric.” 
As the Gothic invasion went over the Alps and into Italy, 
the harsh Gothic was softened by the patois of the vowel- 
loving Italian and “Amalric’” became Amerigo and then 
America. 

Further study reveals the fact that “ Amalric” was a com- 
pound of two words “Amal” and “ric,” “Amal” meaning 
work or effort and “ric” to conquer. All conquering work! 
That is what America means, and that is why it is another 
word for opportunity. 

So American citizenship, then, means to American boys a 


than that. Isn’t that great! What a privilege! 

From the first day the first Pilgrim set foot on North America 
until today the great key-word of a great free people has been 
“struggle,” and all the vast heritage of American life that has 
been passed on by each generation to the next is but a wonder- 
ful heritage of struggle—a heritage of all-conquering work! 

Every mine, every mill, every factory, school, college, 
church; yes, even city; every modern device and machine from 
the automobile to the radio, from the Mogul engine to the 
airplane, all geared together in one vast march of progress, 
were won by struggle. Every national ideal and every vision 
for better things yet to come has been won by struggle. Woe 
be to the modern boy, who because of the untold riches of 
his heritage loses his ability and desire to struggle up and 
onward! 

This is the month we celebrate the birthdays of two of our 
most worthy Americans. Read their lives again in order to 
keep your own fires of citizenship burning bright. It was 
because George Washington was able to struggle against 
great odds dnd win that we look back to him as father of his 
country; and as you read his life again, it will impress you 
anew that as a boy he trained himself to struggle and to win. 
To conquer was his habit, begun in boyhood in his breaking 
of a wild colt, which prepared him in manhood for the leading 
of a hungry, ragged, dispirited army to victory. 

And the same splendid tribute can be paid to Lincoln. He 
knew how to work efficiently and well. He was first, last 
and always a true fighter. 

The story is told of him of how upon a certain occasion a 
collector of family crests waited upon him and asked if he 
might see the Lincoln crest. With that bewitching smile, so 


characteristically Abe, arose—slipped off his coat, bared his 
right arm to the shoulder and then calmly flexed his wiry 
muscle and clenched his big bony fist. 

“There, young man, is my coat-of-arms. I designed it long 
ago in an Illinois wilderness with an ax and you spell it 
‘S-T-R-U-G-G-L-E.’”’ 

It was the all-conquering work that Abraham Lincoln was 
able to do that made him the True American. 


Something to Do Yet 


And the struggling is not yet over. By no manner of 
means. True, there will be no more Forty-niners; there are 
no more Indians to fight, or even wilderness to conquer; but 
there are far greater fights ahead—the struggle for world- 
peace; the struggle for world-brotherhood; the struggle for 
justice and purity and big living. The fight has just begun. 

Oh, it is great to be an American citizen, for the very 
obligation of such citizenship is to be up and at some worthy 
challenging task. 

America is another word for the opportunity to get into the 
fight with all you’ve got as a twentieth century trained boy. 

America—Citizenship—Opportunity—Struggle—that is the 
combination that offers us world Leadership. 

Shall we accept it? How? As boys there is no better way 
than by playing the game according to the rules, submitting 
ourselves to the discipline of letting what, is good for the team 
prevail over our personal inclinations, and, further, by de- 
veloping the habit of service through participation in activities 
organized through the scout troop, or the school, or the com- 
munity for others, thus insuring that our conception of 
citizenship will mean participation in the responsibilities in 
the community, State and nation. 


The White Leader 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


ORTUNATELY for Lachlan’s chaotic plans—hardly 
plans, indeed, but rather hopes—organization of the 
summer hunt for deerskins and bartering with some 
traders from Pensacola prevented M’Gillivray from 

making the New Orleans trip for several weeks. Five days 
before the date set for departure Blue Arrow returned. So 
Lachlan had plenty of time in which to become friends with 
him, just as if he had never seen him before. The White 
Leader was so pleased to see his adopted son choosing his 
friends among the Creeks that he willingly agreed when 
Lachlan asked permission to take both Blue Arrow and 
Barking Water with him to New Orleans. 

“Blue Arrow is a dangerous man, but he will be a good 
friend for you,” said White Alex. ‘There is not a better 
scout nor a faster runner among the Creeks. He can teach 
you much. And I am not afraid that he will lose his temper 
with my son. As to Barking Water, I don’t know what good 
he is, except to set one off in roars of laughter. Still, I am 
glad you like him. Because I want you to laugh like a boy. 
You are too serious, Laklan Chate—like a man with troubles 
on his mind. You, who will one day be an emperor, should 
be the merriest boy in the world.” 

Lachlan took a hint from that remark, wisely. He saw 
that the only way to make sure that M’Gillivray would never 
suspect him was to appear light-hearted and utterly con- 
tented with his new life. Like most of his sturdy Highland 
Scotch blood, he was naturally jolly; but.the fun in him had 
been subdued by the last few years in Nashville, where 
laughter had almost ceased to be heard. 

“Lachlan Douglas,” hee told himself, ‘‘ve’ll have to play 


the fool and’ laugh yer head off, if ye’re goin’ to save Nash- * 


ville.’ He grinned suddenly. “It'll be no hard job, I’m 
think'n’, wi’ Barking Water to help me. Yon darkey butter- 
ball would make a tombstone crack itself open wi’ laughin’.” 

The reason why he called Wewoca a butter-ball was that, 
since the fasting days, Barking Water had been making up 
for lost time and past hunger. In fact, he had eaten so much 
that he looked, in his deerskin suit, like a huge football with 
a head, arms and legs, as he bulged, trundled and waddled 
in his sprightly fashion about the village from one hospitable 
kitchen to another. 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


Begin the Story Here 


Ross Douglas and his son Lachlan leave Nashville to 
carry word to John Sevier that the White Leader, Alex- 
ander M’Gillivray, a man of some Indian blood, the son of 
a Scotch trader, who hates the whites, is promoting a 
league of the Indians of the section to wipe out all the 
white settlers of Tennessee, being backed by Miro, the 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana. With the Douglas men 
goes an ill-favored Creek Indian, Blue Arrow, whom Lach- 
lan |had found wounded, brought to the settlement and 
nursed, and who had remained there, though suspected as 
an enemy. After five days’ travel the elder Douglas is 
injured. His son looking for help sees a tent, rushes toward 
it and finds himself face to face with the White Leader 
and his Indians. The ‘boy is about to be tortured when 
M’Gillivray, who has evidently been disturbed by the boy’s 
appearance, learns, in questioning, that his first name is 
Lachlan, saves him from the fire, and declares that he 
adopts the white boy as his son. 

Lachlan is taken by M’Gillivray to many of the Creek 
towns to be presented to the chiefs as the White Leader's 
son. At the end of the journey he is placed alone in a 
cabin on the outskirts of the town to begin his initiation 
into the ranks of full warriors. Solitude, and fasting to 
induce dreams make the period an ordeal. But Lachlan 
takes occasion to make friends with four of the boys under- 
going the same treatment during the brief time each day 
when they are allowed to meet and tell one another their 
dreams. From one of the boys, a half negro, half Indian, 
called Barking Water, Lachlan learns that Blue Arrow had 
wounded a fellow Creek and thinking he had killed him, 
fled, being pursued by the victim’s‘friends who left him for 
dead where Lachlan found him. If Blue Arrow returns to 
the feast, which comes at the end of their fast period, the 
Boosketah, he will go unpunished. Finally the day of the 
celebration comes, and Lachlan is surprised at the presence 
of three white men, a Frenchman named Marchand, related 
to M’Gillivray through the latter’s half-mother, Valdez, 
a Spaniard and Nolan, an agent of the traitor American, 
General Wilkinson. These men have persuaded M’Gillivray 
that if he will drive out all American settlers from Ten- 
nessee he will become Emperor of America, though in 
reality they plot to obtain the country for Spain. Blue 


Arrow appears to tell Lachlan that his father is safe and 
then hastens away to assure Ross of his son's safety. 





‘‘Where do you put it all?” Lachlan asked him one day 
with real interest. 

“T often wonder, myself,” Wewoca replied seriously. “ But 
undoubtedly I have the gift of eating; which is a great talent. 
Like a snake, my skin stretches but never bursts. Even in 
this, Laklan Chate, I am an extraordinary man!” 

In due time Lachlan found himself floating down the Mis- 
sissippi in a fur pirogue with his two chosen friends, the three 
white men, M’Gillivray, and the boat’s crew. The pirogue 


’ was a huge one and carried a single mast, so that sail could 


speed her when the wind was favorable. The passengers sat 
on fur bales in the bottom of the boat back of the mast, out 
of the way of the paddles. Forward, there were some bundles 
of luggage; and a small compartment made of deerskin, 
something like a dog kennel, shaped by the planking that 
covered the prow. Lachlan supposed that M’Gillivray’s 
more valuable effects were disposed of in that water-tight 
skin compartment under the prow. He fook an immediate 
interest in the captain or leader of the crew, who stood aloft 
on the boarded prow with a long pole, used chiefly, it seemed, 
to push aside floating logs that might snag the boat. He was 
a man of medium size with very muscular arms and a long 
face that was brown and glistening, and held two deepset, 
fiery black eyes. His hair, which hung to his waist, was 
black and, like his skin, it shone as if oiled. He wore two 
large golden hoops in his ears; and an orange-col»red kerchief 
was drawn tight over his brow and head and knotted behind. 
His brawny arms were tattooed with snake designs done in 
blue and red. There were also scars on his arms, and on his 
broad, brown chest. An instrument somewhat resembling 
a mandolin hung from his waist. And sometimes when the 
river was clear, or at night in camp, he would play on it and 
sing strange songs; wild, fierce songs to which he beat time 
wildly with one foot. 

“What’s yer name?” Lachlan asked him; then he added 
quickly to himself, “‘That’s foolish, seein’ this man’s Spanish, 
likely, an’ doesn’t understand me! 

“But, si, I understand,” the boatman smiled. ‘My name 
Juan Gitano.” Nolan, who was squatting near, overheard 
and explained. 


“That’s not a name exactly,” he said. ‘Juan is the same 
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as John and gitano is Spanish for gypsy. So he’s telling you 
that he is called Gypsy John.” 

“T’ve heard o’ gypsies,” said Lachlan. 

“You'll hear a lot of this one in New Orleans,” Nolan went 
on. “He isn’t a real gypsy. He’s a Venezuelan.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” Lachlan wanted to know. 

“Oh, Venezuela is a country in South America. Valdez 
wil tell you it’s a country of devils; because it’s there Don 
Francisco de Miranda was born, who is roaming the world now 
trying to raise an army to start a revolution and tear all 
South America out of the hands of Spain. He wants to treat 
the Spanish king thc way your George Washington treated 
King George. This fellow here, Gypsy John, was Miranda’s 
servant. The Spanish had spies and kidnappers on Miranda’s 
trail, but all they caught was Gypsy John—all dressed up in 
Miranda’s best clothes and riding;in his carriage 
just to fool them, while Miranda was safely 
hidden somewhere else. They tortured this 
fellow, and gave him a year in the galleys, 
jroned him and lashed him, to see what he’d 
tell them. Stupid fools! As if Miranda would 
tell his plans to his stable boy or his valet; and 
this fellow could have been no more than that. 
No brains at all. So, a while back, a Spanish 
ship brings him to Louisiana with orders to let 
him loose. And he’s earning his keep on the 
river.” 

“Ye wouldn’t think he’s seen hard days. He’s 
always smilin’ or singin’,” Lachlan remarked. 

“Oh, hard knocks won’t take the spirit out of 
one of those savages from Venezuela. Wait till 
you mect Oomy!” Nolan burst out laughing. 

“Who's Oomy?” 

“Well, I left out a bit of the story. Gypsy 
John told the Spanish, at last, that he’d give 
them all the information he had if they’d take 
him back to Venezuela to get his little darling 
Oomy.”’ 

“Ts Oomy his son?” Lachlan asked. At that 
Nolan roared again. 

“Far be it from me to deny it!” Nolan rolled 
about with mirth. Lachlan was obliged to 
laugh, too, though he had no idea: what the 
joke was. “The fellow had no information at 
all, of course. But he did have Oomy!” 

“Who is Oomy?” Lachlan demanded, now 
quite out of patience. 

“Ask Gypsy John,” Nolan answered, chuck- 
ling. . 


HIS conversation took place on the bank 

during breakfast the second morning of the 
trip. While Lachlan was trying to get some- 
thing definite about the mysterious Oomy from 
Nolan, whose only reply was another irritating 
fit of laughter, Gypsy John went by, toward 
the boat, with a bunch of herbs in his hand and 
a small skin bottle from which faint buzzing 
sounds emerged. Lachlan sprang up and ran 
after him. 

“Oh, Gypsy John!” he called. 

Of course Wewoca, who was always hard on 
Lachlan’s heels, jumped up too, and ran after 
the boatman calling: 

“Oh, Gylipee Jaw!” which was as close to 
“Gypsy John” as his Seminole tongue could 
come. Blue Arrow slipped along silently after 
them, looking as sullen and morese as ever, 
though he was feeling particularly happy because 
he was off on this trip with Lachlan and because he loved the 
river. It was not poor Blue Arrow’s fault that he had the 
kind of face which simply would not cheer up no matter how 
blithe he felt. Then, too, the avenging kinsmen of Willogee 
had in no wise improved it with the scar they had carved on it. 

“Gypsy John,” said Lachlan, catching up with him at the 
boat’s side, “‘who is Oomy?” 

The Venezuelan’s fierce dark eyes kindled with affection. 
He smiled broadly; it was a childlike, shy, happy smile. 

“Ah! my Oomy!” he breathed tenderly. ‘You know 
about my Oomy?” 

“Not yet!” Lachlan said, with humorous impatience. “But 
I’ve got to know quick—or bust! Is he yer son?” 

“But si, si! He is my son. He is my friend. Mi querido 
amigo! He is flower of my life. He is one emerald in—how 
you call?—one rock-pile. He come to me like the pearl come 
out the oyster. I love him. Oh, veree much.” 

“Where is the laddie now? In New Orleans?” 

Gypsy John looked shocked. 

“But, no! Never I leave my precious Oomy. Always 
he go with me. The beautiful one! Come. now. I show 
him to you.” He leaped aboard and ran to the skin com- 
partment under the prow. The two boys and Blue Arrow 
followed. 

“You haven’t had a poor wee laddie shut up in there all 
this time!” Lachlan exclaimed. ‘“Smotherin’ an’ starvin’— 
the poor bairn!” : 

“Tirst I feed him,” Gypsy John said. “See!” He shook 
the buzzing bottle close to Lachlan’s ear. 
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“Flies!” the boy gasped. 

“Oh, si. Fly—cricket—skeeto—insecto. He love them.” 
He turned back a flap at the top of the compartment, whipped 
off the cover of the bottle, and tossed the bottle inside, closing 
the flap tight. “Listen!” 

There was one heavy flapping sound; then a succession of 
snaps. 

“One, two, three.” Gypsy John counted the snaps up 
to nineteen, when silence fell behind the deerskin. He 
looked worried. “But I give him twenty,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Ah! the villain! the ugly one!” he cried, as a 
large bluebottle emerged threugh a knothole in the plank- 
ing and flew frantically aloft to compose its harassed feel- 
ings on the mast. That bluebottle was to cause trouble 
later on. 





Lachlan, convinced that Powers would not use his pistol, wanted to lure his 
enemy into the cane thicket 


“That’s no wee laddie in there,” said Lachlan, with con- 
viction. : 

“Even if I had not seen a Spanish father feed his son with 
flies,’ Barking Water remarked, ‘‘I would have known it was 
their custom. How else can one account for such a thin, 
greedy people?” 

Gypsy John began to hum a sort of tune in hissing whispers, 
padding one foot to the rhythm. He opened the flap all the 
way down. 

“Now he comes out. The beautiful one! The baby! The 
little pearl! Whish-a-hish-sh-sh—” 

First a dull-hued waving snout pushed out from under the 
cover. The boys gasped with amazement and jumped back. 
Then slowly, heavily, but apparently keeping time to the 
slow crooning “whish” of Gypsy John’s song, Oomy, the 
beautiful one, emerged into the full light of day. Oomy, the 
little pearl, was a large land turtle! 

““Wha—what—” Lachlan stuttered breathlessly, and 
couldn’t say another word. In stupefied silence the three 
youths watched while Gypsy John fed the bunch of wet herbs 
to his pet. Even Wewoca, who was seldom at a loss for 
words, did not immediately think of a remark to make about 
Oomy. Blue Arrow made the only sound—two long, slow, 
deep grunts. 

Indeed there was something about Oomy which dis- 
couraged light chatter. Oomy had dignity; not so much 
dignity as a Rabbi, perhaps, yet rather more dignity than a 
Bishop—or it might have been the other way about. Oomy 
was majestic, like a sheik, and there was something in the 
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slow, ponderous, and inexorable way he went about his busi- 
ness that resembled a snow-plow or the Supreme Court. His 
likeness to a sheik was chiefly due to three sequins which 
looked like gold, but most probably were brass, and which 
dangled from punctures made for them in the right-side edge 
of his shell. On one wrist he wore a narrow hammered gold 
bracelet. His general coloration was like that of dusty 
verdure. His eyes, like little rubies, were bright with fire and 
interest as he listened to the frenzied buzz of the blue-bottle 
which was gyrating madly about the mast. Oomy was not a 
very large turtle, not one of those Galapagos with a six-foot 
shell. His shell probably measured two and a half feet from 
end to end, perhaps three. But to Lachlan, seeing him when 
he had expected to see a nice little Spanish boy of about 
four years of age, Oomy looked enormous. Also, he 
hadn’t at all the shape of a nice little boy nor 
the color, nor even the facial expression. Lachlan 
stared at the creature, speechless. Barking 
Water stared, with his round eyes rolling and his 
mouth slowly falling open. Blue Arrow stared 
and emitted another deep, solemn grunt. 


OMY seemed to be doing his best to climb 

on his master’s knee. He felt over Gypsy 

John’s feet with his clumsy front claws and 

stretched his neck as far as it would go. The 

man leaned down and Oomy rubbed his hard 
beak along Gypsy’s cheek. 

“How old is he?” Lachlan asked. 

Gypsy John shrugged: “I do not know. But 
I think he small boy yet. He little more small, 
but not much, when first I find him, ten year 
back, in my country, my Venezuela. I like 
have some family, but got no wife, no child, so 
I take Oomy; he live with me always like may 
family. Then come my master, Don Fran- 
cisco de Miranda, and he say, ‘ Juan Gitano, we 
go make travel. But he say no can take Oomy, 
because Oomy get seasick and maybe die. He 
also like Oomy very much, because Oomy ‘very 
good friend to him. So I leave Oomy by one 
swamp where first I find him. Very good 
swamp with many fly, ske-eto, insecto. We go 
make travel, England, France, most England, 
where I learn speak so very good English. But 
my master think all time only how get our 
country free. That make much trouble for 
him. So he make plot and I say, ‘Yes, I do it. 
No matter if I die. For you and Venezuela I 
do everything.’ That how Spanish catch me 
and never catch htm.” 

“T want to hear how ye got Oomy again.” 

Gypsy John’s eyes flashed; he grinned broadly. 

‘“‘Spanish throw me in galleys, jails also, very 
bad places. See.” He drew his shirt down 
from his shoulder and showed a big scar made 
by a branding-iron. “All these things they do 
for make me tell about Miranda. Then I say, 
‘Oomy know all these things. I take you 
where Oomy.’ Because I think they kill me 
sure, so better I see Oomy and tell him he got to 
look out for himself now; because I know all 
time Oomy alone in swamp he expect me come 
back and live with him once more. Governor 
Miro say to Captain Valdez to go with me in 
ship for gett Oomy. For that he promise Valdez 
very fine gold medal. But he say, too, Valdez 
must bring me and Oomy safe and in very good 
health to Louisiana or he put Valdez in jail.” 

“‘T wonder he didn’t cook the two o’ ye in one soup-kettle 
when he saw how ye’d fooled him!” Lachlan said, laughing. 
Gypsy grinned again. 

‘No. Because when Valdez bring me and Oomy to Miro, 
he is very mad.. He say to Miro that everybody laugh at 
him for drive along New Orleans street with one big turtle. 
Miro come out and see Oomy in cart and Valdez very mad 
and a big crowd laughing. And then Miro start to laugh so 
hard he not can stop for half hour! So Miro say he give 
freedom of Louisiana to Oomy, because Oomy make for him 
best joke ever he heard in life. See!” He pulled a folded 
and soiled parchment out of his wallet and spread it before 
Lachlan. ‘You not can read Spanish, eh? I interpret for 
you. This is Miro seal, and this Miro name. It say: In 
name of the King, Oomy, loyal subject of Spanish crown, got 
freedom of state in Louisiana; and recommend to courtesy 
of all military and civil authorities. Also it say how Juan 
Gitano is private secretary to Oomy and therefore under 
special protection of Governor Miro. I keep paper very 
careful; because Valdez he not like Oomy. He say Oomy make 
him look like one big fool. Then also Miro give Oomy that 
medal he make for Valdez. See!” 

He ran his finger over the bracelet which Oomy wore. 

“He give Oomy that Valdez medal! So I take hammer and 
make that Valdez medal one bracelet for Oomy. Oomy like 
very much that bracelet. Oh, si, very much. But Valdez 
not like. No turtle got bracelet like Oomy.” ‘Then he added, 
proudly, “‘Oomy only turtle of the world got private secretary 
and freedom of Louisiana!” 
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Barking Water nudged Lachlan now and said petulantly, 

Why don’t you talk Creek so that Blue Arrow and I can 

understand? Above all, when it is something that makes 
you laugh!” 


ACHLAN hastily repeated to them as much of the story 

as he had Creek words for; whereupon Blue Arrow 

grunted profoundly and Wewoca roared lustily with 
laughter. 

“What I understand best,” said Wewoca, “is how mad 
Valdez was because every one laughed at him and also be- 
cause the great Spanish 
chief gave his gold piece 
to the turtle. And I am 
delighted because Valdez, 
who is a Spaniard, was 
put to shame, and 
forced to give his gold to 
the turtle. My father 
would enjoy that. Some 
day I will cause all Span- 
iards to be laughed at by 
all the world.” 

“Still, Wewoca,” Lach- 
lan said teasingly, ‘‘the 
Spanish father does not 
feed his son on flies.” 

“Laklan Chate,” Bark- 
ing Water replied with 
dignity, “I ask you sin- 
cerely, have you ever seen 
a Spanish father feed his 
son?” 

“No,” Lachlan admit- 
ted. 

“Ah! So I thought! 
Then why do you say so 
positively that the Span- 
ish father does not feed 
flies to his son? For you 
know nothing about it. 
Follow my example, Lak- 
lan Chate. For I speak 
never of things I do not 
know—if, indeed, there 
are things in the world 
not yet known to me. It 
is not customary to find 
a turtle on a fur boat. 
Therefore it was only 
natural that this turtle 
called Oomy should sur- 
prise me.” 

“This turtle called 
Oomy has surprised wiser 
men than you!” Lachlan answered, with an irrepressible shout 
of laughter. He was picturing the scene of Oomy’s arrival 
after the long sea-voyage, with the crowds in the street, the 
soldiers, the Governor, all rocking and howling with mirth— 
and Valdez’ black and sulky look. ‘‘Poor Valdez. Ay, the 
poor fool!” 


HE men came aboard now and presently the pirogue was 

floating on the current, with Gypsy John at his old place 
on the prow. The driftwood kept him busy this morning 
so that he had little time for backward glances into the boat 
where his pet was sunning himself before the mast. Unfor- 
tunately Valdez had spread his blanket just behind the mast, 
where he lay stretched out and continued to gnaw a bit of the 
broiled fish which they had had for breakfast. And aloft, the 
bluebottle buzzed; and below, Oomy’s bright little ruby eyes 
sparkled.. Presently Oomy tucked his head under his shell and 
presumably went to sleep beneath his natural hat-brim. The 
bluebottle ceased to buzz and began to drop lower in its gyra- 
tions. Valdez ceased to eat, because M’Gillivray had asked 
him a question which necessitated a long explanation; and 
flung his hand, with the fragrant fish smears on it, behind his 
head on the blanket within an inch of the place where Oomy’s 
head had disappeared. The bluebottle dropped down very 
silently and alighted on those fingers with their attractive 
odor. Swifter than a flash Oomy’s head darted out from under 
its shell sombrero, and his hard jaw closed upon that fly— 
and incidentally on Valdez’ digits. 

With a terrible yelp Valdez sprang up, as well as he could 
with Oomy’s heavy bulk hanging to his hand. The whole 
boat was in an uproar. Ina rage Valdez attacked the un- 
fortunate turtle, dragging it and kicking it till it was over- 
turned, helpless on its back. Nolan led the laughter that 
followed unfeelingly on the Spaniard’s predicament. 

“Another Oomy and Valdez story for the Governor and 
the citizens of New Orleans,” he said. “That turtle will 
make you famous yet!” 

Valdez swore furiously and turned on the turtle, ripped 
his knife from its sheath and stooped to plunge it into the 
creature’s belly. But Lachlan was a shade quicker in the 


leap that knocked Valdez to one side. And Blue Arrow, with- 
out the least fuss, relieved Valdez of his knife; while Barking 
Water, not without immense difficulty, turned Oomy right side 





up again. His fury increased by this interference, Valdez’ 
malevolence was next aimed at Gypsy John. He ordered him 
to come down and kill the turtle with his own knife. To en- 
force the order, he drew his pistol. Gypsy John refused. 
Instead, he folded his arms and told Valdez to shoot if he 
wanted to. By this time Lachlan’s Highland blood was at 
the boiling point. He hurled himself at Valdez and knocked 
him down. 

“Ye coward!”’ he shouted hoarsely, ‘The poor beastie didna 
mean to hurt ye. Why dinna ye wash yer hands, like a Chris- 
tian? If ye hurt Oomy, I'll fix ye, I promise ye! I’m no 


BOYS’ LIFE 


During the rest of the trip Gypsy John showed his friendship 
for Lachlan in every possible way. Presently he and Lachlan, 
Wewoca and Blue Arrow—and Oomy, of course—were as 
thick as thieves. Gypsy John told them strange fascinating 
tales about his own country and its savage places and tribes. 
And, most fascinating of all, he showed them how to shoot 
darts from a blowgun the way the Venezuelan Indians do. 
He made the blowguns and the darts for them. While Lach- 
lan and Wewoca enjoyed playing with the new weapon like a 
toy, Blue Arrow took it very seriously. He practised contin- 
ually until he became so expert that Gypsy John declared he 

had never seen better 








He hurled himself at Valdez and knocked him down 


scared o’ yer pistol, neither. Ye had better let Oomy be!” 

Then Barking Water did a clever thing. He turned, with a 
smile and a gesture to M’Gillivray, and said: 

“Perhaps this Spaniard has not yet learned that Laklan 
Chate is the White Leader’s son? He answers him as if he 
were a packboy.” 

M’Gillivray’s eyes flashed fire. His voice cut across the 
noise of the scuffle in cold bladelike tones. 

“Captain Valdez will oblige me by forgetting the incident. 
What my son desires is also the desire of the Creek nation 
and ofourallies. Ispeak as the voice of twenty thousand 
warriors.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Marchand snapped in Valdez’ ear. 
““M’Gillivray is worth more to us than a dead turtle, or a dead 
boatman.” 

“Decidedly,” Nolan put in. “And Miro would strip your 
uniform from you for this, if he knew of it. Besides, even if 
he did give Oomy the freedom of Louisiana as a joke, he 
wouldn’t joke with you, my friend, if you flouted the seal on 
that parchment John carries.” 

There was nothing for Valdez to do but swallow his rage 
and leave Oomy once more victor on the field! Barking Water 
drew Lachlan aside. 

‘Listen, Laklan Chate, while I say more wise things. - I 
like your courage in attacking that ugly, greedy Spaniard. 
But, now that you are a chief’s son, keep your courage for the 
warpath. With such poor creatures as that Spaniard put on a 
grand air as if it never entered your head that one of them 
would oppose you. Be very proud and scornful. That is the 
proper manner for a chief’s son. M’Gillivray has it so per- 
fectly that men are more afraid of his eyes and his voice than of 
his knife. When I am a Seminole chief I assure you that my 
scorn will be terrible. I am almost afraid, myself, when I 
think of it.” 

Blue Arrow had a different thought. 

“Valdez will try to kill you one day for that,” he said. 
“But I will always be watching.” 

Gypsy John, with tears running down his face, embraced 
Lachlan. 

“T am your friend! Oomy is your friend! We are your 
friend!”’ he kept repeating. Of all those involved in the in- 
cident, Oomy was the only cool one. Oomy had pulled his head 
in under his hat and gone to sleep. 








shooting in his own 
country. 

“You are foolish,” 
Barking Water said, ‘for 
the white man’s gun is the 
best of all weapons. It is 
the only thing the white 
men have that is better 
than Indian things.” 

Blue Arrow did not 
answer for a moment but 
looked at Valdez, who was 
lying on the bank carrying 
on a low-voiced conversa- 
tion with Nolan. Then he 
spoke, casually: 

“There will come a 
time, perhaps, when it 
will be well for Laklan 
Chate that Blue Arrowcan 
shoot with a gun that 
makes no noise.” 

There was not a trace 
of expression on Blue 
Arrow’s face when he 
said that. But Barking 
Water’s rolled till 
hardly anything but the 
whites showed. 

They reached New Or- 
leans the next day. Gov- 
ernor Miro had sent his 
carriage and a guard in 
uniform to meet M’Gilli- 
vray. But the White 
Leader and Lachlan were 
not the only travelers 
who were conducted with 
special dignities through 
the streets of New Orleans 
that day. No, indeed! 

“See Susanna?” Gypsy 
John asked, pointing up 
“Susanna come for Oomy. Susanna like Oomy 





eyes 


the bank. 
very much.” 
** Susanna?” 
Susanna was a huge, dingy work mule with enormous ears. 
She came down to the boat now, as she heard Gypsy John’s 


Lachlan peered about. Presently he saw her. 


whistle, the single bell she wore tinkling pleasantly. On her 
back, supported by a sort of pack-saddle, was a large shallow 
willow basket lined with crimson velvet. The Indian boy, 
who had brought the mule, helped Gypsy John hoist Oomy 
into the basket. Then Gypsy himself took the halter and 
started off at a slow trot. So, amid shouts of welcome, did 
Oomy, the magnificent, free citizen of Louisiana, ride in state 
—like M’Gillivray and Lachlan—toward the mansion of His 
Excellency, Governor Miro. 


HERE had been a banquet fit for kings. Now the guests 

were drifting in groups through Governor Miro’s garden. 
Stars shone in the dreamy southern sky, torches on pillars 
flared here and there, and fireflies flickered about the fountain. 
Occasionally a shadowy bulk on the fountain rim moved and 
a tiny light went out, as a venturesome firefly displayed his 
torch carelessly too near Oomy’s snout. Sounds of smitten 
strings and a song came from an adobe arbor covered with 
vines where Gypsy John was entertaining the Governor and a 
few notable guests. Lachlan, with the inevitable Barking 
Water at his side, lounged on the edge of the Governor’s group, 
his eyes fixed on one man. 

“So ye’re Number Thirteen, are ye? They gave ye the 
right number. For Judas was the thirteenth at table,” he 
muttered to himself, and continued to stare balefully at 
General Wilkinson. 

James Wilkinson, a Marylander by birth, was a handsome 
man of medium height and proud bearing. He was clever and 
witty in conversation. He had a manner that made men like 
him. His physical courage was never in question on the field; 
but, in private life, when a man offended him or stood in his 
way, he did not make open quarrel with his foe. He preferred 
the hired assassin’s shot from behind cover, in such cases; or 
the serpent tongue of slander to ruin the good name and stand- 
ing of one whose honesty threatened his own schemes. He 
was ambitious far beyond his powers and abilities. And that 
towering ambition was so dangerous a thing that it influenced 

(Continued on page 47 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Jim M 


HE members of Gongola’s tribe did not drink their 

water hot though Jim rather wondered how they 

would have managed if there had not been another 

spring of water, quite cold, charged with minerals 
that gave it a peculiar but not unpleasant taste and also 
gently seething with bubbles; for they had no utensil with 
which to dip the water, their ingenuity included baskets, 
and they used tree gum to varnish their fiber wrappings on 
their weapons yet none seemed to have thought of water- 
proofing a basket to hold water, of hollowing out a bowl or 
using a concave stone. They were bound by thirst to their 
waterholes save as they ventured to travel from one to another, 
their trails limited by such excursions. Beyond the radius 
in which they could subsist on the water in their stomachs, 
and the limits of their endurance of thirst, they could not go. 

Jim and the Skipper, the Admiral and all the crew were made 
welcome, conducted into an inner cavern of this strange 
formation that was at once refuge and fortress. Here were 
more childish drawings on the walls and, high up above them, 
a peephole to the sky, the end of a narrow rift blackened by 
smoke. There was a smell of the promised meat. Four old 
crones squatted about the fire, into the ashes of which they 
must have recently thrust the flesh on which they intended to 
regale their guests. 

The odor was cheering. Jim marveled where they had 
secured the food. It did not seem to be snakes or, if so, they 
were not being cooked in a coil. The old women were fussing 
with lumps of clay that were about the size of badly moulded 
bricks. There were at least fifty of these. The ten visitors 
were to be regaled upon them at the rate of five for each of 
them, it seemed. Unless Gongola was also to be served. He 
remained with them but Olanga had vanished, doubtless 
retailing to her women friends the news of the borboree and 
the koroborce. 

At last one of the ancient hags grunted and, following her 
example, the clay lumps were withdrawn and broken apart 
with a blow from a molla-nolla. Now the savory smell of meat 
gushed forth in earnest and Jim felt his mouth watering. 
He was not over fastidious and he was hungry. The fact that 
the animal had been baked—or rather steamed—without the 
usual cleaning, was only a detail for those used to savage fare. 
The flesh came apart from the skin and small bones, the 
former adhering to the clay. It was succulent and tender. 
It could not be disguised that these luxuries were rodents of 
sorts, probably cave rats, existing in enormous droves kept 
down by the process of furnishing the larder, but a squirrel 
was a rodent and a rabbit only a larger brother, when you 
came down to it. There was no more mystery unless it was on 
what the rats fed and there was plenty of meat. To have 
refused it might have led to trouble, to relish it plainly aroused 
satisfaction with their hosts. 
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A synopsis will be found on page 50 


Rats and water formed the menu which they supple- 
mented by tea from their own stores. After the meal 
Gongola commenced an oration that vaunted his own 
prowess and the magic of the visitors, the value of their 
friendship, the power of the weapons they carried and the 
object of their trip. 

Jim fancied that this last was received with a certain diminu- 
tion of cordiality. It was not so much that their hosts ap- 
peared less friendly, perhaps, as that they exhibited a curious 
uneasiness, glancing from one to another with eyes that 
glittered in the light of the fire. 

Apparently they lived almost entirely in the cave. The 
fury of the sun might account for this preference, but Jim had 
noted certain ones perched upon the top of the butte whom at 
first he had thought merely men who wanted a vantage point 
from which to see the white men and their: followers arrive. 
Later he suspected that they might be sentinels. He mentioned 
this to the Skipper who grunted non-committally and, at the 
same time, revealed a warning in his solitary eye. The Skipper, 
Jim knew, was long wise in the ways of savages and was 
without doubt summing up his observations. Three or four 
times a man came into the cave and seemed to make some sort 
of report that consisted only of a single syllable, a guttural 
sound. At each entrance the eyes would glance up with an 
expectancy that smacked of apprehension and then the word 
always made them settle down again to listen to Gongola’s 
harangue. 


HIS, guessed Jim, was Gongola’s great opportunity to 

make himself a big man in the tribe and he meant to 
sufficiently impress himself. The cave was full of men, the 
old women had left, after fixing the fire cunningly with a few 
sticks so that it burned slowly, sending up a steady plume of 
smoke toward the sky window and yet gave ot no little 
illumination. Wood must be scarce, Jim considered. But 
the light went no further than the front rows of the hunkered 
tribesmen. These appeared like’ figures suggested in red 
crayon by a master draughtsman, a shoulder here, a cheek 
there, a knee, a curve of the body; red highlights on a black 
background. Back of these, hints of eyes without bodies and 
back of these again, nothing visible, but more rows of squatting 
naked savages. For the most part, they were quiet and atten- 
tive, save when one of the men came in to grunt his word and 
go out again. 

There did not seem to be any especial leader among them, 
none to whom the rest paid particular attention or deference. 
Gongola had ambition as well as courage and Jim reflected 
that it might well be that only once in a while was there any 
one among them who possessed chieflike qualities. He im- 





The outpost runners came in one by one, tired, excited men 
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orse in Australia 


agined that in case of an alarm they would run about like tne 
ant colonies that are surprised with their -leaders absent or 
suddenly killed, fighting desperately enough when cornered but 
lacking strategy against a superior force. 

It was cool in the cave. There actually seemed to be a 
draught of cold air in circulation and he fancied it operated 
between the cold spring and the cave outlet. Outside there 
was the pitiless blaze of the sun on sand and rock but here the 
fire was actually a comfort. Jim’s eyes were getting accus- 
tomed to the place. He could make out the furthest rows of 
tribesmen now, see the glint of their eyes, the faint gleam of 
teeth. It was a weird sensation. Here where it was cool, 
lacking such smothering discomfort, there was something else 
that sought to communicate with his civilized senses that his 
modern brain had made dull servants of rather than its alert 
masters. And when Gongola, closing his speech—or so Jim 
trusted—referred again to the reason for their being there, 
intent upon deeper search in the interior, this suggestion came 
to him suddenly plain with a wave of half-human, half-apish 
scent. 

It was fear. These maneaters in their cave fortress were 

afraid—not of the white men—but of something connected 
with the entrance of their own scouts or sentinels. They gave 
out the odor of fear, unmistakable to any one who has had 
much to do-with the dark-skinned races, an acrid exudation 
that need not preface cowardice, but, nevertheless, definitely 
announces apprehension. 
. A dog, a horse, any keen-scented animal can detect it on 
any man and behave accordingly. It was not hard to guess its 
source. They were expecting a tribal attack by the black- 
bearded giants raiding for falgoro. 

It was up to Jim and the Skipper to reassure them, but it 
put them, nevertheless, in somewhat of a dilemma. 

For, if they should defend their hosts against the giant 
warriors, they would automatically increase their own jeopardy 
since they were to pass through the giants’ territory and hoped 
to get definite information from them about Langley. 

But there was no use building bridges before they came to 
the river. They might find a ford. 





ONGOLA had said nothing, done nothing, since their 

arrival, to show them the promised proof that Langley 
had passed through his tribe. Jim knew the Skipper would not 
hurry that. Gongola might well have forgotten it for the time 
being. His own adventures were paramount and he thought 
of the white men for the present only as aids to his own 
prestige. 

But it would not be wise to be too eager about their own 
affairs. They had to win the confidence of these grown-up 
children, impress them with their own power and the wisdom 
of affiliation. They were naturally suspicious of any 
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stranger, also, anxious to take him, not to their bosoms, but to 
their stomachs. It was inevitable that cannibalistic thoughts 
must have place in the brains of these cave dwellers, not so 
much in connection with Jim and the Skipper, since the flesh 
of a white man was nauseating to them, but they surely hun- 
gered for Tufa and his fellows. 

The bodies of white men were invariably thrown into the 
nearest creek after killing—wherever there was water handy. 
The matter of putrefying the drinking supply was of small 
moment and of slight consequence. Any brown or black man 
was food, and a Chinaman a luxury. 

Presently Jim would relegate these appetites to oblivion as 
he manifested his tricks of magic and the 
Admiral performed in the spotlight of an 
electric torch. As for the Skipper, he 
did not have to perform. As an elder 
it would be accepted that the greater 
wisdom was his, that Jim was merely 
his assistant and that he himself could 
do far greater things than any shown 
but did not bother to manifest his powers 
until the occasion called for them. 
Sometimes Captain Burr added to Jim’s 
program an impressive finale. He 
might do so now, to clinch the rela- 
tionship between themselves and their 
hosts into a condition where they would be 
accepted as beings who were to be feared 
but who were of kindly disposition. 

Gongola finished his harangue with a 
stepping backwards and a sweep of his 
arms that introduced the two white men. 
His last words could not have been 
better chosen. 

“Here,” he said, in effect, “are the two 
white wizards who have come with me 
because they think so highly of me, and 
because they know how braveI am. They 
have made me many gifts and shown me 
many wonders. This obi (magic) they 
will now show you.” 


T WAS quite a neat way of taking 
credit for the performance that would 

follow, of suggesting that he, Gongola, 
was providing the entertainment and 
that the white men would do as he asked. 
Jim, with tricks up his sleeve that Gon- 
gola could not dream of, knew that he 
would soon eclipse the memory of 
Gongola’s harmless boasting. He did not 
need an assistant—save the Admiral, 
who worked ad Jib according to his own 
prompting. The Skipper sat by as if he 
was some high priest looking benevolently 
on at the showing of his favorite chelah. 
As for Tufa and the crew, they prepared 
to look bored, as if they, as servants of magicians, were 
accustomed to marvels. The program, simple enough, Jim 
had gone over with the Skipper beforehand, Captain Burr 
suggesting the items. Jim had dexterity partly natural, partly 
acquired and perfected from practice. 
had given—an exhibition of parlor magic in full daylight. 
Here, in the flickering firelight, under the conditions used 
by tribal witch-doctors, it was ridiculously easy to impress 
them. 

The chief requisite was to consider their primitive psychol- 
ogy, not to tire their brains with unfamiliar ideas, to juggle 
with elementary objects, with fire and water and earth. ‘Too 
great a marvel would affect them, much as the flight of an air- 
plane would a flock of desert antelope; the passing shadow, 
the whirr of the propeller sending them into panic, vanishing 
as the ship vanished, with no thought of the wonder of its 
machinery the glory of man’s supremacy. 

Jim took the cover from the Admiral’s carrying cage and 
stirred the fire so that it flung shadows crisply. He knew that 
in primitive countries the shadow of any man is sacred, a 
demonstration of his personal ego. Let the shadow of a 
commoner be flung upon a chief and the former dies. One’s 
shadow must be treated with respect, guarded as a precious 
thing. To lose it—even as it was with Peter Pan—would be a 
monstrous thing. 

A little away from the rest, Gongola had taken his place, 
as became one of those intimate with the white magicians. 
The aroused fire flung his shadow on the dirt floor of the 
cavern, shifting, now sharp, now dulled but plain. It would 
do Gongola good, Jim fancied, to be taken down a little. And 
he selected him for the demonstration. 

“Suppose I take away your shadow from you, Gongola,” 
he said, while all the cavemen listened; ‘‘ what would you do?” 

“T think I should die.” 

“Tf [ kept it, perhaps, but not if I give it back to you. 
at your shadow.” 

Naturally Gongola and all the rest regarded his simulacrum 
as the fire in a little burst of flame threw it into crisp definition. 
Over Gongola’s shoulder, Jim, standing, switched on the ray 
of his electric torch and, instantly, the shadow disappeared, 
eaten up by the light. There was a gasp from Gongola re- 





He could give—and 


Look 


The bird perched on Jim’s shoulder 


peated by the rest in a horror that still held in recollection as 
Jim switched off the beam and once more the shadow appeared, 
to Gongola’s infinite relief. The Admiral chose the moment to 
air the words that Jim had been assiduously teaching him 
since they left Herbert Vale. 

There was no telling the moment when the Admiral might 
choose to show off newly acquired vocabulary. The Skipper 
insisted that the bird had reasoning powers and often his talk 
was so to the point, so accurately timed, that it seemed as if a 
calculating brain must be back of it. The fact was, in all 
probability, that the Admiral reacted to certain excitations. 
He had heard one of the words taught him zlready mentioned 





several times by strangers in this dark place. Now his cage 
had been opened and he strutted out, ever eager fora chance 
to show off. 


HE tribesmen regarded him with but slight interest. The 

matter of Gongola’s shadow, of their own shadows, was 
still in their minds. If this young wizard who carried sunlight 
with him, or some magic light that controlled shadows, could 
do this so casually, what might he not be able to do with their 
actual bodies? As for the parrot—it was a handsome bird, of 
richer coloring and larger body than the ones they knew, but 
still nothing but an ordinary bird that had been tamed. 
And then the Admiral walked up Jim’s leg, his arm, perched 
upon his shoulder and delivered himself. 

‘Kollel Kobi! Oondal” 

Kolle possessed various meanings according to the context. 
It meant “Hush!” “Pay attention!’ “Listen to me!’ It 
was a sort of catchword that the Admiral might use 
and would never be entirely inapt. As for Kobi, that 
meant magic, pure and simple. Oonda was “Behold,” or 
“See.”’ As the bird, perched on Jim’s shoulder, its eyes like 
jewels in the firelight, looking very wise, phrased them, the 
words said: 

“Attention! Behold the Wizardry!” 

It was almost too pat. The squatting cavemen fell back- 
ward over each other in affright. None they knew had ever 
taught a parrot speech or even made a pet of one. They had 
no pets. The dingoes were only half tamed, independent, 
actuated by a prompting to attach themselves as hunting 
companion to man for mutual benefit. This, from the mouth 
of a bird was devil-stuff. No doubt about it. Gongola’s 
jaw dropped but he stood his ground uneasily while Jim sent 
the spot of his torch dancing about the walls, bringing out 
the crude drawings, leaping off and on with the switch, flinging 
lightning far up the rift. For climax he showed his fingers 
crimson-rayed against the beam, thrust the lensed tube into 
his mouth and let his cheeks play lantern. 

Next he took two aluminum cups and a canteen, emptied 
it of water and asked for a fresh supply. When this came he 
poured a small amount into each cup. The flickering light 
covered the legerdemain with which he had dropped into the 


The cavemen fell backwards in affright 
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containers the respective contents of a blue and a white 
Seidlitz powder. They dissolved promptly as the water was 
poured upon them. 





“‘Kamol” said Jim. (Water) “Koyillal” (flame)—and 
flashed on the torch again for an instant to reveal 


the interior of each cup. Then he poured the contents 
together and, as they hissed and bubbled in simulation 
of boiling, he set the cup to his lips and sipped at it. 
He was in no need of physic, but the little he 
swallowed would have slight effect, if any, upon him, 
while its effect upon the tribesmen was _ nothing 
short of tremendous. Water had boiled without heat. 


IX GAVE them a third trick. Gather- 

ing dirt from the cave floor, he 
mixed it with moisture, using his own 
spittle—always invested with its owner’s 
essence in witchcraft—and built up 
from it a little cone. This he placed 
where all could see it, throwing on 
it the spotlight of historch. As it stood, 
none could tell the difference, none 
noticed the palming jugglery that sub- 
stituted an already prepared cone of 
gunpowder, crumbling the dirt and 
destroying it. Now there was a “Ve- 
suvius”—a spit-devil ready for ignition. 
Jim spoke to the Skipper, asking him for 
a light, and Captain Burr brought from 
his pocket a cigar lighter in which flint 
and steel gave fire to a wick soaked in 
alcohol. As the clear blue flame broke 
out the cavemen edged away and, when 
that little mound of their own familiar 
cave earth, that had been wetted by the 
spittle of the younger wizard, began to 
sputter and fling off sparks, they gave a 
yell that almost broke up the seance. 

The Admiral added his laughter to 
their shout and, for a moment, there was 
a panic on which Jim and the skipper 
played their torch rays, showing the 
bobbing heads with rolling eyes and 
slacked jaws tossing in the blackness like 
corks on a wave while they assured them 
they were konka—unharmed. 

“All right, Jim,” said the Skipper. 
“T’ll hand out the presents and then 
we'll see what we kin find out about 
Langley. They’re holdin’ out on us, fer 
some reason. Gongola’s sure told them 
all he knows but I dunno if he’s give out 
that he told us erbout thet proof he spoke 
of. There’s somethin’ in the wind—all 
those messengers comin’ an’ goin’. If 
we don’t git what we’re after now, we 
may never git it.” 

As he spoke he brought out the cheap and gaudy bandanas, 
the caps and the pipes he had set out for this occasion. Under 
the light of both their torches he distributed them to the eager 
tribesmen. Later, if opportunity came, he meant to give beads 
to the women. But, as he told Jim later, he had a hunch 
that there was something wrong, trouble brewing. They had 
impressed the cavemen—mightily—but they had not somehow 
gottheirconfidence. There wassomething else on their minds, 
bothering them. He held a shrewd guess as to what it was. 

The distribution over, with a cotton sweater, red and white 
striped, for Gongola; the skipper tackled him directly, asking 
for the proof. 

Gongola hesitated. 
faltered. 

“Tf you have not spoken straight to us, Gongola,”’ said the 
Skipper,” do not forget that you may again lose your shadow.” 
And he pointed the torch toward him. Gongola shivered, then 
spoke. 

The proofs were there, he said, but the tribe fears that, if the 
white men knew for sure that Langley had passed that way 
and gone on through the land of the bearded giants, they 
would aim to make friends with them, and if they did so the 
cavemen might be annihilated. Eyen now they were expecting 
an attack. Scouts had brought news the day before of smokes 
arising in the low scrub-clad hills that ran through the center 
of the giants’ territory. They had ventured further and 
witnessed a koroboree dance in which all the bearded men had 
been painted like skeletons, certain preparation for a talgoro 
raid. Worse—at this dance of death there had been present 
several of the dwarfs who lived beyond the land of the giants, 
people small in stature but very wise, guardians and priests of 
the water-holes where Bunyip lived. For these dwarfs the big 
blacks were merely slaves since, though they were strong and 
great fighters, they were very stupid. 

It was the month of Kvingan and, at the full of the moon, 
living sacrifices were made to Bunyip, captives bound and laid 
on the verge of the deep well for the demon to devour. These 
were chosen from the prisoners that would be taken in the raid. 
Those that were killed in the fight and borne off by the giants 
would be eaten by them in a feast, together with those of the 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Make Bugles of Cows’ Horns 


OW-DY-DO? How-dy-do? How-dy-doodle doodle- 
do! Happy New Year!—excuse me—I should 
say Happy Washington’s Birthday and Joyful 
Lincoln’s Birthday and a Jolly St. Valentine’s 

day :—But, don’t mind me, I am feeling mighty good just 
now. I have just returned from a three-mile hike in the 
driving rain leading over one thousand Boy Scouts who, 
defying the elements, marched bravely through the wet with 
banners flying and music playing, so don’t mind me if I get 
dates mixed. 

Anyhow, one cannot work so far ahead of publication with- 
out occasionally losing the trail of dates. Because of want of 
space my stuff is ofttimes cut—now last month, for instance, 
you not only had New Year’s to celebrate, but also Twelfth 
Night, and although you did not know it I wished you 
Gluck Auf! that’s not American Indian—it’s worse, Indian 
words are bad enough; but listen to this, S-A-L-Z-K-A-M- 
M-E-R-GUT!!! No, no, I am not swearing, that is the 
name for Twelfth Night celebration and I am indignantly 
assured by an Austrian friend that it is in no wise related 
to cat-gut. 

We are scouts, hence we are interested in hunters of all 
kinds and Twelfth Night interests us because, until compara- 
tively recent times it was celebrated by men dressed in the 
skins of wild beasts, like people of the cave men’s time, these 
fantastic creatures with cow bells around their waists and 
flaring torches in their hands ran howling through the streets. 
No doubt they were led by Der Wilde Jager (The Wild Hunter) 
and his hunting pack of werewolves* on their frantic wild 
ride, in celebration of the pagan goddess Perchita, wife of that 
old guy Wodan. 

We don’t fear werewolves in America, we 
EAT THEM at the hot dog stands! But 
these old skin-clad men and the “Wilde” 
Jager himself all carried hunting bugles made 
of cow’s horn, and that is why these ancient 
story-book folks were cut out of their place 
in January and put in the February num- 
ber. Also because, maybe, I suspect that it 
is the “Wilde” Jager and his phantom were- 
wolves that make such a howling among the 
branches of the trees so many times this 
month. 

Talking about trees aren’t they funny 
creatures? Honest now, did you ever think 
of it? Trees are so very modest in summer 
that they drape all their limbs with a mantle 
of green, but when the honk! honk! of the wild 
goose is heard overhead and we muffle our- 
selves in our furs, the trees, bless their sturdy 
hearts, go naked! Of course, we must make 
an exception of the fir trees, but when the 
wind howls around aren’t you glad that you 
are not a tree? 

If a fellow had to be a tree in winter-time 
he would choose to be a Christmas tree, to 
bring light and joy and spread sunshine 
among the children of the world—but to get 
back to horns. 

In the good old days, before we had machine 
guns, percussion guns, breech-loading guns 
and murderers automatic guns, we used a 
muzzle-loading flint-lock shot gun and a 
similar flintlock rifle, with a barrel shaped 
like a lead-pencil, which shot bullets the size of 
peas. When using such a gun we always 
carried a cow’s horn powder flask and a bullet 
pouch. 


T MY school of The Outdoors in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, we still adhere to 
that custom, but our bullet pouches are now 
used as ditty bags and the cow’s horns, that 
we will have next season, as huntsmen’s horns 
to call each other in the woods—a signal 
‘horn to be used in lieu of the scoutmaster’s 
whistle. 
| There is no good reason why every scout 
should not be equipped with a fringed ditty 
bag of leather or buckskin in which to carry 
safely his trinkets, compass, watch, cuff 
buttons or any old thing of small size that is 
otherwise liable to be lost, but which he may 





*In some parts of Europe there are still people 
who believe in VERSIPELLES who have the power 
to jump out of their skins and become for a time 
werewolves. 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


need before the hike is over. Over this he can ‘hang his 
hunter’s horn, the same kindOf horn as was used by Robin 
Hood, by William Tell, by all the old English kings and is 
still used in Virginia and other locations by the fox- 
hunters as they go galloping over hill and dale. 

But, for goodness sake do not write to me and ask me 
where you can buy a hunting horn; use your gumption to 
secure an old horn or to make a new one. How? It seems 
funny to have to tell you how to get a cow’s horn, but your 
butcher can get one for you. Of course, a butcher of to-day 
doesn’t know how to butcher any more than you know how 
to get a cow’s horn; but he buys his meat from a Company and 
the Company butchers the cattle, so from the same source he 
can get you one cow’s horn or many. I say he CAN, but 
whether he will or not depends upon your persuasive ability. 
My butcher got me about two quarts of rooster spurs when I 
needed them, great long spurs cut off the legs of the birds we 
eat under the name of “spring chickens.”” Now then, since 
you have used your gumption and secured a cow’s horn, Fig. 1, 
you must get busy and make of it a real hunter’s horn. First, 
Fig. 2, take a pliable twig, stick or broom straw, poke it in the 
open end of the horn, as shown in diagram, until it reaches the 
solid part near the tip or point of the horn, then, Fig. 3, mark 
the twig or straw with your thumb-nail at the point where it 
comes out of the open end of the horn. Next place the twig 
upon the outside of the horn with the mark at the edge of the 
opening, Fig. 3, then with your knife make a scratch upon the 
outside of the horn near the tip to mark the beginning of the 
solid part thereof, Fig. 3. 

Next with a meat saw, saw off the extreme tip of the 





horn at Fig. 4. It is possible to bore a hole through the 
solid part of the horn by the use of the leather punch 
on your scout knife. It will take time.and care, but time 
and care are things one must use to be successful in mak- 
ing anything except mistakes. Mistakes need neither time 
nor care. 

If possible secure a drill for boring metal and use that with 
a carpenter’s brace and you will find it comparatively easy to 
bore through the horn until you reach the open part inside. 
When this is accomplished the hole can be easily enlarged and 
then you have a crude hunting horn. But for comfort and 


- finish you must have a mouthpiece, this may be made from 


the end of another horn, Fig. 4, severing the solid part marked 
and using the piece marked A-B of this Figure, and then insert 
the small end A into the opening of the bugle horn that you 
have previously enlarged so as to make the mouthpiece 
A-B fit therein. 


O® YOU may make the mouthpiece of wood. Fig. 7 C 

shows block of wood through which the hole has been 
bored. D shows block with the hole enlarged. E shows the 
wood mouthpiece finished and ready to insert into the 
hunting horn when it is finished. 

To smooth off the rough edges of the mouth of the horn, 
fasten a piece of sandpaper upon a flat board, then grasp the 
horn with your two hands and rub the open end on the sand- 
paper until the uneven parts are ground off and the edge is 
smooth and regular. With a little care you can make an 
attractive job. 

To smooth the surface of the horn use a broken piece of 
window glass, Figs. 5 and 6, and with it scrape 
the horn until the surface is perfectly smooth 
at all points. To smooth the inside of the 
horn soak it for half an hour in tepid water, 
then, with a sharp, long knife blade carve or 
cut carefully away all the unevenness as far 
as you can'reach with a knife blade. After 
this allow the horn to thoroughly dry grad- 
ually and smooth inside with sandpaper 
wrapped around the end of a knobby stick, 
or use a sort of drumstick; see Fig. 11; use 
fine sand and a lot of elbow grease to scrub 
inside of horn till it becomes smooth. 

A mouthpiece may be carved from the 
solid point of another horn, see A B Fig. 4. 
Or of a block of wood, Fig. 7, C. In the 
same figure D and E show different stages 
of mouthpiece while Figs. 8 and 9 show mouth- 
piece in place. 

Fig. 1o G shows brass or tin band for 
horn, and 1o H a wire band, Fig. 12, is an old- 
fashioned nail which may be made into a 
graver by being ground to a three-cornered 
point; then tempered by heating red hot and 
dropping the hot nail into water. 

Figure 13 is an awl made of a large needle 
tempered in the same manner and used to 
scratch ornamental designs on the horn. 
Figure 14 shows how to hold the graver when 
engraving the horn. 


FTER engraving, or needle scratch de- 
sign is finished, rub into the lines a 
solution of India ink or sepia and water; 
allow to dry, then wipe off with wet cloth 
the excess dagtside of lines and rub down with 
linseed oil and powdered pumice stone. This 
will bring out the design in clear black lines, 
and finally by polishing with a piece of chamois 
skin and any kind of tale powder. The more 
you rub the higher the polish. 

At camp I have a beautifully carved hun- 
ter’s horn made about two hundred years ago. 
It is an immense horn and must have grown 
on the head of a Spanish steer, the sort of 
animal that afterward gave the name of 
“Long Horns” to the Texans. 

In Bible times they used the ram’s horn for 
a trumpet and if you will read the book of 
Joshua you will find that, at a blast from the 
rams’ horns the walls of Jericho fell flat. 

Now I believe that the time is coming, when 
the ill-smelling walls of evil, which now protect 
the UNAMERICAN, depraved gun-men and 
toughs, will also fall with a crash, at a 
BLAST OF THE BOY SCOUTS COWS’ 

HORNS! 
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Pee-Wee’s Patrol 


A Story With a Hundred Laughs 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


HEN we get to the top of the hill,”” Pee-Wee 
said, “‘we’ll see the village; we’ll see the lights 
down there in the valley.” 

The village of Little Valley nestled between 
hills through which a river ran. Approaching it by railroad 
or by bus you entered the valley at itsend. But approaching it 
scout fashion (if you prefer that way) you looked down upon 
it from a hilltop and then it looked like a toy village spread 
out in its quiet, green valley. 

Darkness had fallen when our scouts ascended the hill 
and it was half-past eight by Willis Harlen’s modern, reliable 
watch. There was not a boy among them, except Pee-Wee 
who did not feel that it would have been better to go by jitney. 
But the deed was done now, they had had their fill of Pee-Wee’s 
scouting, if they had had their fill of nothing else. 

When they reached the top of the hill there was nothing to 
be seen beyond it.] To be sure there were a few shadows which 
they thought were houses. But either this was the wrong hill 
or Little Valley had moved away. 

“That’s funny,” Pee-Wee said; “gee whiz, it used to be 
here. I came this way before. Anyway, let’s go down, hey?” 

The Liventi boys uncomplainingly picked up their useless 
burdens, the others started down and they followed. Midway 
down the hill Pee-Wee discovered a path which formed the 
last part of the short cut he had intended to take. He soon 
recognized it, even in the darkness, by a couple of boards 
across the tiny brook which ran down to join the river. 

“Now I know where we’re at,” Pee-Wee said, “I don’t 
care whai,” said Pee-Wee. 

“Where’s the village?’’ Wendy Jansen ventured to ask. 

“You can’t blame me, you got to blame Willis Harlen,” said 
Pee-Wee combatively. ‘Because anyway the village is there 
and I brought you right and you can’t deny it, because I know 
this ford and this path, but anyway his watch is wrong, if the 
sun was out I could prove it. I bet it’s twelve o’clock and 
they’ve all gone to bed, that’s the kind of a watch he’s got.” 

It appeared indeed not only that the sun had retired, but 
that Little Valley had retired also. At all events it did not 


ine 





Begin the Story Here 


The rumor that the parents of the Liventi 
brothers, Bruno and Tasca, present a musical act in 
vaudeville, arouses the interest of Scout Pee-Wee 
Harris, who questions the boys and promises them 
that he will make scouts of them if they will allow 
him to see their parents, deciding on the instant 
to form a new Chipmunk Patrol. The Liventis are 
overjoyed at the prospect of becoming scouts and 
readily agree to play their marimba at an entertain- 
ment which Pee-Wee plans to stage for a church 
festival in a nearby town. 

But Charlie Bulton, a boy who has been unable 
to get into any scout troop despite his wealthy 
father’s desire to see him do so, tells Pee-Wee that 
his father promises one hundred dollars to the 
patrol that takes him in and suggests that the 
Liventi boys be left out to make room for him, 
Pee-Wee is tempted and agrees, but when he goes 
to the Liventi house he realizes that he cannot 
tell Bruno and Lasca that they are not to be “Chip- 
munks.”” On his way home he meets Ben Maxwell, 
who tells him that Charlie has boasted he will 

ome a scout in order to get a bicycle promised 
him by his father, then will quit when he has 
obtained the reward. The result of this is a fight 
between Ben and Charlie, a visit of Ben and Pee- 
Wee to Mr. Bulton to explain the quarrel, and Mr. 
Bulton’s ultimatum to his son that he get into 
scouting within a week or go away to military school. 

Pee-Wee takes his newly organized patrol on 
a practice hike and quickly discloses his scoutcraft 
by getting his crowd lost. He climbs a tree and 
finds his bearings, but nearly breakes his neck. 
Then after a meal cooked on a fire Pee-Wee did not 
make without matches the patrol journeys on. 





seem to be there. Bruno and Tasca had one advantage among 
these harassed and weary pilgrims. When they paused they 


could sit on their big, oblong grips. They now picked these up 
again dutifully and followed their companions along the 
winding path down the long hillside. Little Valley should be 
about half a mile away—that is, if it were there at all. 

“We had supper in daylight,” Eddie Carlo said. 

“What did you call it; supper?”’ Billy Jansen asked. 

“Yes, and didn’t I go up in the tree and save my own life 
so I could see where the village was?’’ roared Pee-Wee. ‘And 
didn’t I see where it was with my own eyes, didn’t I, and come 
down and tell you, and if you started the wrong way who’s 
to blame? Only anyway, we were talking a long time because 
I was talking a lot and maybe they all went to bed, hey? 
Maybe it’s good and late, hey?” 

“Come ahead,” said Willis Harlen, “I know that ford too; 
this is all right.” 

“Sure it is,’’ said Pee-Wee. 

They descended the hill, crossed a field, and saw shadows 
and one or two tiny lights. Then they came to the fizzled 
out end of the little main street. 

“T know what it is!’”” Pee-Wee shouted. ‘Now I know! 
They’re all at the church, they’re all at the show, everybody’s 
there, maybe they’re up to our part and they’re waiting for us 
—I bet they are! Come on, hurry up, I know where the church 
is, it’s two blocks and then you turn to your left, and it’s right 
there, you turn up another block, come on, hurry up!” 

It did begin to look like business at last—or rather to 
sound like business. Tasca and Bruno, feeling rather nervous 
(notwithstanding that they were out of it) hurried along, 
lugging their big oblong bags decorated with gorgeous L’s 
in gold. 

“Do you remember how I said we should show them first 
aid?” Pee-Wee panted as he ran. ‘Remember how I said 
we’d make believe my jaw was broken? Have you got the 
gauze—bandages. Remember my jaw got broken, come on 
hurry up!” 

That indeed would have been a terrible catastrophe. 
Wee with a broken jaw! 

The arc light which hung in the middle of the street and 


Pee- 


And there was not a foot in that hall that 
did not beat time 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


commonly showed the pretty church buildings was out, and 
the interior of the buildings were quite in darkness. Not 
altogether so, either, for the lecture room where sociables and 
such functions were held emitted the faintest glimmerings of 
light through its windows.’ And there were voices within. 


EE-WEE and his comrades entered rather puzzled and 
were confronted by a strange sight. The place was illumi- 
nated (if you call it that) by a dozen or more candles placed at 
strategic points in the little hall. From the style of their hold- 
ers it was evident that these had been drafted from kitchens, par- 
lors, bedchambers, and even cellars, for one which stood upon a 
chair on the platform nestled in its own tallow on a piece of a 
brick, on which homely pedestal it may have done duty in 
some neighboring cellar. Several of the candlesticks were 
ornamental and had evidently descended from sideboards and 
buffets to burn for a while in this wider field of usefulness. 
The light which these hastily recruited candles gave was not 
exactly dazzling, and even an ornate kerosene parlor lamp 
which reinforced them did not help much to dispel the gloom. 
But there was no gloom of spirit in the room.’ The chairs 
which had been arranged in rows facing the platform were 
occupied with a sprinkling of people, good-natured and hopeful 
souls who had remained after the main body of the audience 
had departed, upon the conviction that there was to be no 
more light that evening, and no entertainment. These loyal 
lingerers were kept in humor by one of those hearty and robust 
personalities who are able to turn misfortunes into picnics and 
find material for mirth in anything that happens to be at hand. 
This was Mr. Smiley, Rotarian and Elk, and chairman of the 
entertainment committee. He was stout and jolly and of an 
irrepressible good-humor, and he dominated the dim scene. 
“ Ah ha!” said he, grasping both the hands of our astonished 
hero. ‘‘Here’s the Boy Scouts from Bridgeboro! The electric 
lights may fail us, but you can always depend on the Boy 
Scouts. Welcome to the darkness, scouts!’”” He spoke to 
Pee-Wee, but loud enough for the scattered audience to hear, 
and there was responsive laughter. 

““We hiked all the way,”’ Pee-Wee said, his hands still held 
in Mr. Smiley’s hospitable grip. ‘‘We cooked our supper in 
the woods.” 

“Fine! Fine! Regular scouts! A cheer for our big brother, 
Bridgeboro. I see we can always depend on the Boy Scouts.” 

“Sure you can,” said Pee-Wee. 

“T’m sorry we can’t be prepared as scouts are supposed to 
be,”’ said Mr. Smiley, ‘‘but the light of our lives went out, as 
the poet says, just about when we were going to start. But I’m 
glad to see you’re not like the Public Service (Pee-Wee was 
overwhelmed). Folks, give three cheers for the Boy Scouts— 
what’s your name, Harris?—give three cheers for Harris of 
Bridgeboro who led his troop—” 

“Tt’s a patrol,” said Pee-Wee. 

““Who led his patrol over the mountains to our village to 
show us what scouts can do! Folks, I wish the lights were 
better so you could get a better look at Harris of Bridgeboro. 
Where’s your shirt, Harris of Bridgeboro? Never mind, it’s 
better to be without a shirt than without lights.” 

““What’s that on his face?’’ someone called. 

“Tt’s a dark area,” said Mr. Smiley; “‘all is darkness here 
to-night. Scouts of Bridgeboro, we’re making a stab at trying 
to light this place with our smiles—you mustn’t mind us.” 

Indeed, the mood of those who had waited was receptive 
to any kind of amusement. And Pee-Wee furnished a fine 
target. Miss Tripler’s kindergarten children, who were to 
have given the Dance of the Fairies, had been withdrawn 









































because there was not sufficient light 
to do justice to their fairy disportings. 
Mr. Slick, who had consented to do 
some tricks, had departed, saying that 
no one could observe his dexterity. 
Miss Jenkins had sung three songs, 
and Carl Winthrop (the Paderewski of 
Little Valley) had played twice. Those 
who remained now were held only by 
the humor of the situation and by Mr. 
Smiley’s genial performance. He was 
better than any of the scheduled enter- 
tainers would have been. 

“Here,” said Mr. Smiley, seized 
by a sudden inspiration, ‘‘ while we’re 
waiting for the lights—”’ 

“A swell chance,” someone called. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Smiley, 
“while we’re waiting, ever waiting, 
with a faith that’s ever strong, let’s 
hear Harris of Bridgeboro recount 
how he and his scout followers came 
through the woods and cooked their 
supper—”’ 

“‘Speech, speech!” someone called. 

“Shoot it,” shouted another. 

“Harris of Bridgeboro forever!’ 
called a third. 

“Hop up there and tell what’s left 
of the audience about the Boy Scouts,” 
said Mr. Smiley, giving Pee- 
Wee a shove; ‘‘get ’em inter- 
ested so somebody’ll start a 
bunch up here. What we need 
is someone to prod us up—am 
I right?” 

“What we need is electric 
lights,’’ one called. 

“We're dead up here and we don’t know it,” said Mr. 
Smiley, giving Pee-Wee a push that landed him on the plat- 
form. “I’m not worrying about lights, that subject is out—” 

“So are the lights, ”’ called a ribald voice. 

“What we want is scouts in Little Valley,” said Mr. Smiley. 
“Silence, everybody,” he said with up-raised voice and turning 
to the audience. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, loyal waiters and 
good losers, we’re going to hear Harris of Bridgeboro, head of 
the Chipmunks. They can’t give us a demonstration because 
there isn’t light enough to show the black on their faces. For 
those who can’t see at all, I will say that Harris of Bridgeboro 
bears the scars of battle on his mighty frame. His face is black, 
from eating potatoes he tells me.” 

“T got this scratch by climbing a tree,’’ Pee-Wee said. 

“Go on, Harris of Bridgeboro,”’ Mr. Smiley encouraged. 

Thus launched, Pee-Wee found it not difficult to proceed 
before that amused and quite informal audience. And they 
could certainly hear him even if they could not see him very 
clearly. ; 

“Hear, hear!” said Mr. Smiley. “Silence—the whole 
twenty-five or six of you.” 

““Anyway, we were going to show you some stunts,”’ Pee- 
Wee said, a trifle bashfully, but still boldly enough, “but 
anyway, I can tell you about one how scouts have resources 
and things like that.” 

“That’s the idea,”’ said a voice. 

“Maybe you don’t know how squirrels always build their 
nests on the south side of trees, only sometimes they don’t,” 
said Pee-Wee. 

“Right,” encouraged Mr. Smiley, who remained on the 
platform as if exhibiting him; “tell us all about that.” 

“That’s how we got started the wrong way,” said Pee- 
Wee, “‘but anyway, when we got to a place that used to 
be a lumber camp I climbed up a big tree so as I could see 
Little Valley where it was, and I could see it.” 
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The mirth came in waves 











“Whenever I see a lake or a trail, 
I'll think of you fellows” 
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“We re always here,” said Mr. Smiley. 

“So then I started coming down,” said Pee-Wee, “and I 
couldn’t reach a branch on account of being too short—”’ 

“Harris of Bridgeboro is small, but powerful,” said Mr. 
Smiley. 

“So then I took off my shirt and dropped it on a wire that 
went through the tree and I dropped and caught hold of that 


” 


wire and it busted, but I didn’t care because 

‘“May I ask where this happened?”’ asked a man’s voice 
in the back of the room. “Did you say the old lumber 
camp?” 

““Sure,’’ said Pee-Wee, “‘but anyway 

“Well,” said the man, trying to talk without laughing, ‘‘then 
the whole thing is explained. Harris of Bridgeboro broke the 
relay wire that supplies lights to Little Valley. It runs through 
the woods from Bridgeboro and right past the site of the old 
lumber camp.” 

“Hurrah for Harris of Bridgeboro!”” someone shouted amid 
uproarious laughter. The laughter increased and continued 
and seemed at times hardly short of hysterical. A lady who 
had remained loyal to the “sociable” screamed and screamed 
uncontrollably. The mirth came in waves; it was an ocean of 
joy, unaffected by the comparative darkness. Pee-Wee stood 
upon the platform silent, aghast. 

As for Mr. Smiley, he quietly turned around, leaned over 
the piano, buried his face in his folded arms and shook. His 
jolly, round form shook Santa Claus fashion, “‘like a bowl full 
of jelly.” 


EE-WEE could stop the electric lights of Little Valley, 

but he could not stop the laughter. It flowed and rippled 
and died down, then suddenly burst forth again in an uncon- 
trollable storm. The audience got control of itself only to 
suffer devastating relapses. The mirth even acted as a 
drawing card in this scene of waning interest, and deserting 
loiterers outside and even from neighboring houses came in 
to’see what all the tumult was about. 

Mr. Smiley was one of the last to recover. He straightened 
up, turned around on the platform, and catching the joyous 
lady in a hilarious scream said, “‘Let us have an end of this 
unseemly mirth, Mrs. Mackintosh.” 

“How about yourself?’”? Mrs. Mackintosh managed to re- 
spond and there was another wave of laughter. 

It was only by diverting the interest from the excruciating 
matter that Mr. Smiley could restore something like order. 
His twinkling eye caught sight of Bruno and Tasca sitting 
together in the front row, a line of vacant chairs on either side 
of them. They seemed a lonely pair in the dim light, almost 
the only occupants of the front row. But Mr. Smiley’s 
twinkling eyes discovered them and his casual readiness for 
anything new caused his gaze to dwell upon those two big black 
cases which stood in front of the boys. 

“What in all creation have you got there; a couple of 
coffins?” he laughed. “They brought their own coffins in 
case of fatal accident! Can you beat the Boy Scouts? What’s 
inside those anyway?” 

Bruno and Tasca had witnessed Pee-Wee’s exploitation and 
had seen it only as a triumph for him. The laughter was for 
Pee-Wee, not at his expense. They were happy to see him 
(Continued on page 55) 
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The Month of Birthdays 


lf THE progress of our mental and speech 

development had not been so high—if, for 
instance, it was like the Indians when the white 
man came, we would have called February the 
month of Birthdays, for we celebrate this month, 
the birth of both Washington and Lincoln. 


people can do. Each year, as fresh information 
on him is brought to light, he grows in stature. 
He is one of the giants of the earth. 


What Is Greatness? 


H. G. Wells, the author of the “Outline of 
History,” was asked’after he had written that book, 
who he considered the six greatest men who had 
lived in the world. He spent a night on the 
question and answered, Jesus, Buddha, Asoka, 
Aristotle, Roger Bacon and Lincoln. One of the 
six among the millions of great men of the world! 
Bacon and Aristotle made great contributions to 
our knowledge, Jesus and Buddha founded great 
religions. Asoka made an empire. Lincoln pre- 
served a great republic. Yet it is not for these 
things that Wells put them there. Mohammed, 
Confucius and Zoroaster founded religions; others 
besides Aristotle and Bacon have dispensed 
philosophy and knowledge; greater empires than 
Asoka’s have been built; Lincoln served but a 
small section of the world. 

There was a kinship of spirit between Asoka 
and Lincoln. After the Civil War Lincoln spoke 
in tenderness of binding the nation’s wounds; 
Asoka, who had subdued his known world, went 
into mourning, erecting tablets in each country 
he had conquered, asking forgiveness for the 
sufferings he had inflicted on the people. 

The study of the lives of great men is fascinat- 
ing. There is no greater inspiration in the world. 
Despite our ranging far and wide in science and 


- exploration, in art and art forms, “the greatest 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Well, that was displayed in an uptown New 
York window once when a man came tramping 
down the street. He stopped at the window, for 
there was a young fellow eating the picture up 
with his eyes, nose glued to the glass. ‘Fine 
picture,” said the man casually. “‘Yes,’’ nodded 
the boy. There was nothing about him to show 
he was a scout. As the man walked on the boy 
fell in step beside him. For two blocks the boy 
tried to say something, and finally at the parting 
of the ways, he stammered, “You know, that’s 
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the sort of fellows we are! 


Of Course! 


The man understood, “I know, my boy,” he 
said, “I know.” You too understand for there 
is nothing so common to us as this desire to be a 
fine fellow—manly, courageous, courteous. The 
finer the better. And we want drama, spiced 
with romance. It doesn’t matter what we do. If 
we are merely walking down the street; it’s a 
quest. We seek adventure everywhere, in any- 
thing we do. 

That is the scout. He is a modern knight, 
with the hardihood and resource of the pioneer. 
The steed he mounts is “Be Prepared.” His 
armor is courtesy. His sword is kindliness; the 
scabbard friendliness. The booty he comes riding 
home with is the Good Turn. 

And so we salute him, heir at large to Arthur 
and his Knights; to Richard Coeur de Lion and 
the Crusaders; to Carson, Boone and a hundred 
pioneers; to nameless hundreds who have found 

the joy of the great out-of-doors—Scout 





That is a happy combination for in re- 
membering the father of his country we 
think of the man who preserved the Union, 
and in thinking of Lincoln we cannot fail 
to honor Washington, who created what 
Lincoln preserved. 

This close association of the two leads 
to our thinking of them, frequently, in 
terms of contrast, and they set against each 
other, the one bringing the greatness of the 
other out. Although one completed the 
work of the other, as individuals they were 
as widely different as the colonial tradition 
of Virginia differed from the shirt-sleeve 
pioneering of the wilderness frontier of Lin- 
coln’s boyhood home. We think of Wash- 





Sixteenth Anniversary Week Program 
FEBRUARY /7, 


CHURCH. 


FEBRUARY 12, 


FEBRUARY 22, WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Sunday — SCOUTING AND THE 


FEBRUARY 8, Monday—ANNIVERSARY DAY; AN- 
NUAL RECOMMITMENT TO OATH AND LAW. 

a FEBRUARY 9, Tuesday—SCOUTING AND SCHOOL 
> EEBRUARY 10, Wednesday—SCOUTING AND HOME 
AY 


> EEBRUARY 11, Thursday—SCOUTING AND SERVICE 


Friday—LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY; 
SCOUTING AND PATRIOTISM DAY. 
FEBRUARY 13, Saturday — SCOUTING - AND - GOOD 
HEALTH DAY 


U. S. America first class, sixteen years of 
age. 


The Chief Scout 


AMONG the visitors to the celebration of 

the Sixteenth Scout year, will be Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, who with Lady Baden- 
Powell plans to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Council in May. About 
twenty years ago in beleaguered Mafeking 
he organized the boys to help the dire need 
of the Boer-encircled town. The sugges- 
tions he had written down became the basis 
of several unrelated experimental boys’ or- 
ganizations. Feeling that that program 
was better suited to war than peace, Sir 








ington as a man who could do many things 
well—as a surveyor, leader, President, busi- 
ness man, general. In each respect, research has, 
if anything, enhanced his reputation. There is a 
flexibility, a poise, tohim. He had the versatility 
of the fine gentleman and man of the world. 
- What reaches his life offers for study, for admira- 
tion, for hero worship! 


Lincoln 


Contrast this with the gawky, rugged back- 
woods lawyer. It is extremely doubtful that as a 
lawyer he would have ever won fame, and his 
accomplishments at the bar cannot be credited 
very highly. He had one experience in the 
Indian wars that ended tamely, and it was 
turned by him to humorous use in a speech. He 
started at a great initial disadvantage as Presi- 
dent, and it was here that his greatness was 
shown. Those men around him who had scorned 
him, who considered themselves his superior in 
mental and social attainments, found at the end 
that he had mastered them completely. ‘Master 
of men” the proud Stanton called him, when life 
had ebbed from Lincoln through an assassin’s 
bullet. He had the gift of getting to the heart 
of things. It was many years after his death 
before people realized that the words he spoke 
were simple and deathless in their genius. 

The most amazing trait of Lincoln’s character, 
however, was his humility. Stanton could tear 


up his notes and call him a fool, or McClellan 
could keep him waiting for hours, and Lincoln 
could think, not of the hurt to his personal pride, 
but to the need of his country. To the preserva- 
tion of the Union, Lincoln gave much—much 
more than any other man, for his qualities could 
submerge his own personal dignity, which few 


study of mankind is man” is still as true as when 
Pope wrote it. It must not be supposed that 
you could put your fingers on one or two traits 
and say this is common to all of them—this is 
greatness. There is even in the six mentioned 
here almost a contradictory variety of personal 
traits, though, of course, much in common. But 
they gleam and glitter and bring infinite joy in 
the study of them. 


Sixteen Years 


HE Boy Scouts of America this 

celebrates its Sixteenth Anniversary. In its 
ranks today are over 790,000 men and boys. In 
the sixteen years over two million boys have 
been scouts, advancing in scout tests in various 
degrees. 68,500 proudly displayed on their left 
breast the Star, Life and Eagle Badges, the 
highest ranks in Scouting; 813,000 merit badges 
which signify a grasp of the fundamentals in 
some one subject—there are seventy-one—in the 
Scouting curriculum have been won by scouts. 

Some who read this statement are likely to be 
impressed with these figures—to others figures 
mean nothing. We like best to think of Scouting 
in terms of the individual. Your editor is fond 
of saying that the chief reason that the Scout 
Movement has grown to its great national im- 
portance (world importance, as a matter of fact) 
is because boys want to, because they intensely 
desire to be scouts. 

What has Scouting meant to each one of these 
fellows? Not the uniform, because many of 
them have not been able to afford one. Do you 
remember that picture by Hintermeister of a 
scout helping an old lady across the street? 
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Robert organized a troop of boys and took 
them camping on the Isle of Wight. From 
that experience flowered “Scouting for Boys,” 
and the British Boy Scouts. We told on these 
pages some time ago how a good turn by one of , 
these boys brought Scouting to America. The 
forty-one nations who are registered in the Boy 
Scout International Bureau, a few years ago, as 
a graceful tribute, unanimously elected Sir Robert, 
Chief Scout of the World. His coming to us this 
year will be awaited with great interest, by 
scouts, and non-scouts, for here is a soldier, 
hunter, tracker, good fellow and good scout, to 
whom we look with admiration and welcome with 
gratitude. Hail to the Chief! 


A Friend in the White House 


THE boys of America have a very interested 

and close friend in the President. Calvin 
Coolidge has again and again gone out of his way 
to speak a word to the boyhood of America. 
There has been in them always a ring of sincerity, 
of understanding, for he goes back with vivid 
recollection to the days when he was a boy living 
on the farm, doing his chores around the house; 
living a life that is still typical of a great many 
boys in the country districts. Just before Christ- 
mas he sent us a message to Boy Scouts, Lone 
Scouts and the 4H, which is published on the 
Lone Scout page of this issue; and received 
considerable publicity through the daily press. 
Having as Honorary President of their organi- 
zation the Presidept of the United States, scouts 
feel themselves very closely allied to the White 
House and heartily appreciate the word of 
greeting and advice from their titular head 
at the greatest of all the good-will seasons of 
the year. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


New Rank for Older Boys 

ITH the unanimous approval of the Committee 

on Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements, the 

National Court of Honor and the Executive 

Board of the National Council, a new warrant 
rank—Highest Non-commissioned—has been created to 
which first-class scouts, sixteen years old and over, who give 
evidence of full apprecation of the spirit of Scouting in their 
life are eligible. This is the rank of Junior Assistant Scout- 
master. There will be no limit to the number of such members 
a troop may have. Their duties will be to assist the scoutmaster 
and assistant scoutmasters. Your scoutmaster and assistant 
scoutmaster can get full details about this from the January 
issue of Scouting. The new rank in no way interferes with 
the Patrol System and the rank of Senior Patrol Leader. 


Heroes All 
HE National Court of Honor at their last meeting 
awarded four Gold Medals to Scouts for saving life at 
imminent risk of their own. 

One of these was awarded to Scout Norman Loop, tender- 
foot, of Troop One, Goodrick, Michigan, whose own modest 
story of the rescue is as follows: 

“A group of boys were swimming at the Mill Pond. Ken- 
neth Mason had a pair of water wings and was swimming on 
his back on them. He came in contact with a cold spring 
and sank. I swam out, reached under water, grabbed him 
and pulled him to the surface. Raymond Bowers swam‘ to 
to us and together we towed him to shore. He was totally 
unconscious when we started to give him artificial respiration. 
We worked on him about fifteen minutes before we brought 
him to conscoiusness.”’ 

Scout Loop had never tried to tow anyone before and never 
had any experience in breaking holds. 


Two Clarksdale (Miss.) Heroes 


HE story of the awards to Scout Joe Price Walton, 
second class, of Troop Four and Virgil Cook, first class, 
of Troop Five, Clarksdale, Mississippi, is as follows: 

Dave and Abe Binder and Harry Lester Pinach went out 
to Mackey’s Lake to spend the afternoon, arriving there 
about 1:30. Dave bought one ticket for swimming which 
entitled them to the use of the boat, so the three began 
playing in it. They would run the length of the boardwalk 
and jump into the boat. The scouts did all they could to 
make them stop for fear they would hurt themselves and 
ruin the boat. The boys later paddled out to the middle of 
the lake and the three sat on one side of the boat. It turned 
over and as it did so the boys 
screamed. The scouts, with all their 
clothes on went to their rescue im- 
mediately. Getting hold of Harry 
and Abe, the two younger boys, as 
they came up the scouts succeeded in 
putting them on top of the boat, in 
the meantime calling to Dave Binder 
to hold on the boat, saying they 


would look after him in a minute (Above) San Bicep. Cal., 


and push the boat ashore. But be- 


cast loose and tried to swim, but in 
a second he was crying for help. 
Scout Walton immediately swam 
to him while Scout Cook pushed the 
boat ashore. Dave Binder threw 


neck and in the struggle grabbed 
him around the waist and the foot, 
successively as his holds were broken. The struggle throughly 
exhausted Scout Walton and Scout Cook, seeing the predica- 
ment Walton was in, rushed to him and grabbed him when 
he was sinking with all but one hand under water. He 
pulled him up to a post and held him up with a string until 
he could gather sufficient strength to drag the exhausted 
scout ashore. One of the eye witnesses of the tragedy (for 
Dave Binder was by this time beyond help), a lady who had 
run for help, says that as soon as Scout Walton regained con- 
sciousness, in his weakened condition, he tried to go back 
into the lake for Dave, but was fortunately prevented by 
the arrival of help. The scouts were in uniform with heavy 
shoes and clothes. 


A Georgia Hero 


‘THE fourth recipient of this high award is Scout William 
Stovall, Senior Patrol Leader, of Troop Three, Waycross, 
Georgia. Six boys of this troop were camping by the Satilla 
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All Eagle Scout Troop, with 
Mr. C. C. Moore, National Vice-President and Presi- 
fore they could get to him, Dave dent of the San Francisco Council, as guest. (At Left) 


Under the Roosevelt Memorial statue, 325 Patrol Leaders 
and scribes from Oregon and Washington, meet at Port- 
land. (Lower right) The Boys’ Lire Booth at ihe great 
Merit Badge Exposition conducted by the St. Louis, Mo., 
Council. (Circle) Asst. Scoutmaster Earl Lorimer of Troop 
. 3 x 1, Stoughton, Wis., and Fort Shaw, Mont., who received 
his arms around Scout Walton’s jhe much prized Gold Honor Badge for distinguished 
service to wild life given by Dr. William T. Hornaday 


By James E. West 


River. After supper Scout John Brown left the campfire to 
go to a nearby farm. He took a wrong path in the dark. 
He came to what he thought was a ditch. He jumped and 
found himself’in the river. His yell brought Scouts Stovall 
and McDonell running to the point from which the sound 
came. Handing his flashlight to McDoneil, Scout Stovall 
leaped into the water. There was a tussle as Brown 
attempted to grab Stovall, but the latter broke his hold 
and brought him ashore to the bank, which was too steep to 
be climbed. Stovall held Brown there until a boat was 
brought to help them. 








Heroes All! (Above) William B. Stovall. (Second row, 

left to right) Virgil Cook, Norman Loop, Voe Price Wal- 

ton. See article on this page of how these boys saved lives 
at great risk to their own 












Certificates for Heroism 


Scout Address 
Rhoman Clem Everett, Wash. 
Floyd Uphoff Onarga, Ill. 
Paul Brake Hartselle, Ala. 
John Hubbard Sioux City, Iowa. 
William Siegel Keyport, N. Y. 


Personal Letters from National Scout Commissioner 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Princetown, Iowa. 
Powell, Wyo, 


Lynn Hummel 
Ishmael Ayers 
Thew Joseph Ice, Jr. 


Gold Honor Badge for Service to Wild Life 


HE greatly prized gold honor badge for distinguished 
service to wild life, made available to the National Court 
of Honor by Dr. William T. Hornaday has been presented to 





Assistant Scoutmaster Earl Lorimer, of troop one, Stoughton 
Wisconsin, and Fort Shaw, Montana. Here are a few of the 
things that Assistant Scoutmaster Lorimer has done to: put 
into effect the beautiful spirit of the Sixth Scout Law. Mr. 
Lorimer writes that he does not feel that this is a reward for 
for his services, but merely a remembrance of things he has 
been privileged to do, which were in themselves a great 
pleasure. 


ROTECTED a herd of eight antelopes that browsed on 

his and neighboring prairie land. Scared away and shot 
coyotes who sought to molest them. Told neighboring people 
they were under his protection and any person or animal 
caught hunting or molesting them would be promptly dealt 
with. (Illegal hunting and poaching are common occurrences 
in this territory.) 

Put up many bird houses in different parts of Wisconsin 
and Montana. Taught boys how to make them correctly. 

Induced farmers to make bird sanctuaries on their lands in 
Winsconsin. 

Promoted the interest of scouts in the Bird Study Merit 
Badge which he holds. 

Induced President of the Stoughton, Wisconsin, Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League to make speeches to scouts on 
birds, wild life and protection. 

Talked to farmers on the use of birds in relation to insect 
consumption in agriculture. 

Allowed no hunting of innocent wild life on his parent’s 
property and urged others to do the same. (This was very 
unpopular.) 

Made part of the above mentioned properties into a bird 
sanctuary, where all shelter, food and protection possible is 
given birds. 

In 1918 organized a Liberty Bell Bird Club, and served as 
President as long as it existed. 

Told people of the fun and skill required to photog- 
raph wild life, with result of several wild life fans in 
photography. 

Took active part in bird house- 
building prize contest, which Lions 
Club of Stoughton conducted in the 
Spring of 1924. 

Conducted bird observation 
hikes with boys. Every bird was 
noted with its description, calls or 
notes, etc. Rivalry becomes very 
keen on such hikes. 





The Scout Spirit in Every Test 


VERY important decision was made by the Commit- 

tee on Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements and 
subsequently approved by the National Court of Honor and 
the Executive Board of the National Council. The idea 
behind it is to encourage local courts of honor in every 
way possible to assure themselves that a scout advancing 
in rank is conscious of the real values of scouting—that is, 
that he is living in his daily life the Scout Oath and Law and 
the Daily Good Turn. Here is the exact text of the Com- 
mittee’s Resolution: 

“That there be added to the second class requirements the 
same reference that is used in the first class requirements, as 
to the scout putting into practice the Scout Oath and Law, 
and further, that in all literature explanatory of tests—tender- 
foot, second class and first class, merit badge, star, life and 
eagle scout badges—care be exercised in placing special 
emphasis upon this fundamental responsibility of the reviewing 
authority to make sure that the applicant is, in addition to 

(Concluded on page 45) 











A Powder Horn 


1. I possess a long horn, a steer’s horn, and desire 
to make it into a powder horn. How would I go 
about it? 

2. Could it be possible to buy a buckskin shirt 
ready-made such as the one mentioned on page 32 of 
the Boys’ Lire in the September number? 

3- Where could I secure a book on the prices of Indian 
goods such as bows, arrows, tomahawks, etc.2—WARREN 
Cooney, Chicago, Ill. 

1. Saw off tip and then some ten inches of horn. Bore hole 
through solid part of tip, fit wooden plug to large end. Scrape 
with glass, sand paper and polish with linseed oil and rotten 
stone. Put cork or small plug in small end and hang with 
leather strap. 

2. Ready-made buckskin shirts are very expensive, a hand- 
made one would cost not more than $7.00. 

3- Indiancraft B. L. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; L. W. Stillwell, 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Snowshoes 

I would like to know how to fasten snowshoes to my 
feet —Frep Ryan, 125 Hart St., Marshall, Mich. 

See back numbers of Boys’ Lire for description of snow- 
shoes, how to make, method of use, etc. 

Small Boats 

1. Where can fittings for small boats be bought? 

2. Why not merit badges for building model boats?— 
JOSEPH FESSLER. 

1. Boucher, Inc., 415 Madison Ave., New York City. 

2. Too many merit badges, we hesitate to add to them. 


Pioneer Scouts a 


Can my father examine me for member- 
ship in Pioneer Scouts?—JosEPH PIERINGER. 
Yes if he is duly qualified. 
Indian Call 


What is the Indian call announcing a 
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successful hunt?—(Give your name next time unless you are 
ashamed of it.) 
Woo-Coo-Hoo! 


Wah! Wah! Wah! Wah! Wah! 


Wah! (Sioux). 
A Swordfish Spear 


Will you please tell me’ how to polish a swordfish spear 
and also how to get the odor out of the end attached to the 
fish?—Scout Car. Foes. 

Use fine emery powder and oil then rotten stone and oil. 
Paint with listerine and let dry. 


Wah! 


Indian Names 


Give Indian names for the following: 


Big Fock Ishta’pa 
Flying Eagle Gakunwin’se 
Big Hill Ton de i 
Sand-Rock Cliff Tondeao’wi 


Scout RayMonD HAt er, Huntingburg, Ind. 
See above. 
Club Rooms 
1. What improvements can I make on my club room? 
2. Where can I buy Indian Relic book and other things to 
decorate a club room? 
3. Please give the name of the Company where I can get it 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
- One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

- Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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or can some other Lone Scout or Boy Scout supply me? 
—LoneE Scout DANIeL A. ZELNISKI. 
1. Save cover designs of Boys’ Lire, interesting 
books and Indian curios. 
2. Indian goods, see Adv. in Boys’ Lire and Still- 
well of Deadwood, S. Dak. 
3. Scouts note. 


Lone Scouts Again 


1. Are Lone Scouts awarded merit badges? 

2. Is there a merit badge for bird study?—LoNeE Scout 
WESLEY LITTLE. 

1. No. 

2. Yes. 

Trees for California 

Could you please tell me a few of the different kind 
of trees to be planted here in California?—ScouT GLENN 
MAHAN. 

Sycamore, Live Oak, Pepper, Magnolia, Linden, Locust, 
Maple, Elm, Walnut, Poplar. Am not sure about Birch, 
Beech and Hickory in California, but try. 


A Rawhide Lariat 

Where can I purchase a rawhide lariat and what price? 
—WILLARD WEBSTER. 

Rawhide lariats nearly out of use and hard to locate. 
Try Muller Saddle Co., Denver, Colo. Price is $12.00 and up 
or about $.35 a foot. 

Stamp Collecting 


1. What is the use of stamp collecting? 

2. Where can I get an extra large 
knapsack?—Scout STEPHEN Brown. 

1. Educational. Teaches geography and 
history ‘so you cannot fail to remember 
it. 

2. Army and Navy stores, sporting goods 
stores, but best of all make one. 








Through Stations WJZ 


F I recall correctly, and I think I do, the second broad- 
casting station in the United States, aside from ex- 

perimental transmitters, was WJZ. This station sent its 
first program from Newark, New Jersey, some four or 
five years ago. The first of all modern stations was KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. 

After operating for a year or so from Newark, WJZ moved 
its studio and transmitter to Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
With the opening of the super-power station in Bound Brook, 
the actual radiating mechanism will be located in Jersey once 
more. However, at the present writing, WJZ’s three-quarter 
kilo-watt wave, along with its sister wave, WJY, is slipping 
merrily from the antenna system one hundred feet above 
33 West 42nd Street, New York. 

Shall we take a “‘little journey” through WJZ and WJY? 
All right, let’s go. We get off here—sixth floor—and turn to 
our right. Here we are in Picture One. This is the reception 
room. No! We can’t enter that door to the left. That’s the 
studio of WJZ. Don’t you see that electric sign over the 
door reading “‘Concert now going on”? The radio set on the 
table here, is picking up the program being broadcast right in 
the next room for the entertainment of us folks in the recep- 
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By Zeh Bouck 
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tion room. Sounds perfect, doesn’t it? That’s the way a good 
set should sound. 

Straight ahead! 
the WJY studio. 
guess we can step right in and gaze around. 
that funny looking fellow in the tuxedo? 
nouncer. 

Now we’re in Picture Two. This is the place where WJY’s 
studio programs come from. That round box, with the lute 
scroll across the front, hides the “concert” microfone. The 
small globe-like arrangement on the table is the “announce” 
Mike. What looks like a radio receiving set next to the 
announcing microfone is an intercommunicating telephone, 
and a control board for the microfones, operated by the 
announcer. 

This narrow door at the side takes us into Picture Three, the 
control room. The pick-up in the studios of both WJZ and 
WJY are brought into this room to the different control units, 
known as “Channel A” and “Channel B.” — Here, control 


This is the short corridor leading to 
To-night is an off evening of WJY so I 

Look: See 
That’s an an- 


and WGY 


operators are always on the alert, monitoring the signals on 
either ear ’phones, loudspeaker or oscillograph. The oscillo- 
graph is that box-like contraption on the table to our right. 
Get down close and look into the revolving mirror. What do 
you see? Something like waves of lightning spreading out on 
each side of a center line? Well, those light flashes are a 
visual interpretation of the sounds going into the microfone, 
and show to what degree the carrier-wave is being modulated, 
or impressed with the sound vibrations. The meters on the 
control board and amplifier also indicate this, and it is the 
business of the control operator to see that the carrier is 
properly modulated—not too much, for that would result in 
distortion, and not too little for then the received signal would 
be weak. 

The switches on the left hand table control the outside lines 
—the wires connecting the station with hotel orchestras, opera 
houses, and. other broadcasting stations for simultaneous 
transmission. 

The array of pipes running up the walls lead to the trans- 
mission on the roof. . 

Those licenses hanging up there? Oh, those belong to 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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The Boom Devil of Le Mort 


UD MacGREGGOR strode down the snow-covered 

wood trail which wound across a frozen arm of 

Le Mort swamp and then upward to the lumber 

camp a mile beyond. He had been so busily engaged 

inspecting the great three-thousand-acre stretch of prime 

spruce, which his men were fast converting into logs, that he 

had scarcely noted the time. The night shadows were already 

coming forth from the dense evergreen thickets, and he 
hastened his steps. 

Just as the trail dipped sharply down into the deeper shad- 
ows of the swamp his steps wavered uncertainly for an instant, 
then directed themselves rather hesitatingly up the more 
difficult rocky trail to the ridge above. Just why it was 
that he selected this longer route he did not know. Certainly 
it was not fear, for notwithstanding the evil reputation of 
the great swamp there was no place in his make-up for the 
superstitious dread that his French-Canadian and half-breed 
lumberjacks entertained for this region of dense thickets and 
gloom. 

However this may be, from a dense thicket of jack-pine, 
a hundred yards down the swamp trail, a pair of evil eyes 
watched his approach first confidently, then hopefully, and 
then glared in baffled fury as every step carried the intended 
victim up the higher trail 
and further from the nar- 
rowly averted danger. 

In a few minutes Bud 
stood upon a point of 
rocks overlooking the 
fast darkening depths of 
the black swamp. There 
was a gleam in his eyes 
—alert, and masterful, as 
his gaze roved outward 
over the thickets of ever- 
green and narrow patches 
of frozen’snow and ice. 

He was barely twenty 
and since the terrible 
accident three months 
before, which had sent 
his father south to Mon- 
treal for medical atten- 
tion, he had been the 
chief driving power be- 
hind the three-score lum- 
berjacks. 

Moreover, the conces- 
sion granting the stump- 
age rights to his father 
had contained a disquiet- 
ing clause, namely, that 
all timber not cut and 
stacked by the first of 
April upon the banks of 
the. Beaver, should revert 

, to the great Aurora pulp 
company. Naturally his 
powerful competitor little 
desired to see him suc- 
ceed, and, in carefully 
concealed and devious 
ways, had embarrassed 
him all they could. All 
of these attempts he had 
met successfully and now 
late in January the prog- 
ress was up to the stand- 
ard he had set. Therefore 
he was happy and confi- 
dent. 

The ragged skyline of 
spruce on the ridge be- 
hind him still pierced the 
fading afterglow in the 
west as he airily snapped 
his fingers to the evil- 
omened swamp and all 
its heritage of super- 
natural terrors, and strode 
resolutely into the deep 
forest shadows still sepa- 
rating him from his camp. 
In the darkened depths 
below the eyes glared 


balefully, then the tops 
of the smaller evergreen 
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By Harrison G. Streeter 


Illustrated by Eugene M. Frandzen 


shook as some body, far larger than lynx or carcajou, made 
its way off into the more secure recesses of the great 
swamp. 


WO hours later, in the brightly lighted interior of the 

rude camp, threescore lumberjacks had just ceased stok- 
ing their capacious interiors with coarse, but wholesome food, 
and sat or lounged upon their bunks about the giant stove 
which glowed a cheery red. A haze of,aromatic smoke filled 
the air as crude jest and weird story in provincial patios or 
picturesque English went the rounds. 

Bud MacGreggor sat slightly apart and silent. These 
were the times when he appraised shrewdly the spirit of his 
followers. He had again failed to discover any distinctive 
signs of disloyalty or fear-induced stampede. Therefore he 
was content—little dreaming of the narrow escape he had 
had earlier in the evening. 

Finally he stirred, arose slowly and made a leisurely way 
toward the door; for his sleeping-quarters were in a small log 
shack which stood apart from the main building. 

In the middle of the room he paused, while to his sharpened 
senses came a sound—strange, weird and wholly alien to 
that remote, wilderness environment. Uncomprehendingly 





He grasped the other by the collar and shook him as a terrier shakes a rat 





his eyes swept the faces around him. They, too, had heard, 
while widened eyes, sagging jaws and suspended gesture 
made it all too apparent that his senses had not deceived 
him. What it was, he could not guess. He was as completely 
at a loss to comprehend as were his followers. 

In another moment, Jean LaCrossette, the burly foreman, 
arose, took two great strides to the door and flung it wide. 
All eyes, filled with curiosity and incipient fear, were turned 
toward the outer blackness. The strange sound came with 
added clearness. It was a subdued, long, rolling rumble. 
Gradually it increased in volume without changing the pitch 
for an instant. With a visible grip upon his resolution Jean 
LaCrossette stepped outside followed closely by MacGreggor. 
Finally the climax of sound came in a long throbbing, rolling 
roar and suddenly ceased. It was a full minute, however, 
before the receding echoes from dense forest face and rocky 
headland died out in a rumbling undertone like distant 
thunder. 

“Tt came from Le Mort,” stated LaCrossette, laconically 
gazing off over the black, sinister void of the great swamp. 

Bud nodded. 

“You go back and quiet the men. I’ll take a gun and 
take a turn around out there and have a look-see.”’ 

“Huh! non,” objected 
his foreman. “It...” 
he checked himself just 
in time to avert a con- 
fession of his supersti- 
tious fears. Then he 
shook his broad shoulders 
and squared his jaw. The 
evil repute of the great 
swamp had had its effect 
even upon his courageous 
soul. 
“Tf you go, I'll go too,” 
he growled harshly as 
much to urge his own 
spirit to resolution 
as to convince his 
superior. 

“You have your direc- 
tions,” curtly responded 
the younger man as he 
moved off. 


OR an instant LaCros- 
sette stood undecided. 
Then stilling his con- 
science with the excuse 
that he but obeyed orders, 
he turned and re-entered 
the room, closing the door 
after him. 

“The boss! where he 
go,” demanded Jacques 
Radisson, the assistant 
foreman, in awed tone as 
he noted the absence of 
the chief. 

LaCrossette’s shoulders 
twitched in as nonchalant 
a shrug as he could com- 
mand. “He go to catch 
the big noise,” he replied, 
while the gleam of fear 
in his eyes belied the dis- 


dainful smile which 
twitched unsuccessfully 
at the corners of his 
mouth. 


“Him one brave man,” 
asserted Radisson, while 
admiration beamed from 
every feature. Nods of 
approval greeted the re- 
mark while something be- 
sides fear shone from their 
eyes. 

“T bet dat half-breed, 
Breault, him run lak—lak 
lightnin’ when him hear 
dat boom—boom noise 
what spick lak de t’un- 
der,”’ spoke a Montagnais 
axeman while his face 

(Continued on page 32) 
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never known either’’ 
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the utmost for your money” 


pene at only $895—yet almost univer- 

sally rated as a $1500 car or better... 

What greater justification could there be for 

the oft-repeated comment upon this superb 

big Six—‘‘In Automobiles, the utmost for your 
money!” 

‘‘T he handsomest car on the street,’’ writes 

an owner. . . “‘I wouldn’t take twice what I 

: paid for it,’’ says another .. . ‘In my 12 

i years’ driving experience I have yet to find a 

medium-priced Six that can touch it for per- 


formance,” reports still another. . . “‘All my 
friends remark upon its comfort, its delight- 
ful spaciousness,’’ a woman owner writes. . . 
‘‘The easiest-handling car I have ever driven’’ 
—‘‘Its responsiveness makes me feel so secure, 
especially in city traffic,’ comment others. . . 

“A 100% automobile’ —‘‘Holds the road 
better than any car within 1000 pounds of its 
weight’ —‘*You have built an engine into this 
car that is a perfect marvel of endurance and 
smooth-running’’—so runsthe general chorus! 


A car for men—fast, powerful, substantial. 
A car for women— beautiful, richly appoint- 
ed, easy to handle. Just one year old this 
month—today, more than 52,000 supremely 
satisfied owners. For such success as this 
there can be but one reason—a measure of 
value far and away beyond anything its price 
would indicate! 

Convenient terms. Only a small amount 
down. 52 weeks for the balance. Your present 
car applied as part payment. 
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Braddock’s Road 
By Richard Pugh 


LONG the old Braddock Road that winds its way 
over the mountains of western Maryland many 
pretty scenes and interesting monuments still exist 
as in those old days when General Braddock and 

Colonel Washington rode over this very road. 

The most interesting of all is a stone erected in the year 
1755 by General Braddock and his troops while en route to 
the French Fort, Fort Duquesne. The stone is of the 
common sandstone variety. Carvings are still visible on the 
face of this rock. Braddock is supposed to have erected 
this stone as a landmark. 

Carved upon the face of the rock are the following lines: 
‘Our countries rights we will defend.’”’ On the back some 


E PUBLISH this month contributions in 

which the writers describe points of historic 
interest, as February is the time when Scouts 
celebrating the anniversary of the Movement, seek 
out and visit places which have some connection 
with inspiring individuals or events. 


original furnishings are two carved tables, two whale-oil lamps, 
and a music stand. The floor in the parlor is made of cherry 
blocks ten inches square, with a four-inch border of light- 
colored beech around each block. 

The next room shown me was Jefferson’s library. Before 
his death he sold most of his books to Congress to replace 
those that had been burned by the British in 1812. Upstairs 
I was shown one of Jefferson’s carriages. I was also shown 
the little alcove where Jefferson died. As I retraced my 
steps down the mountain the last thing that I saw was the 
grave of Thomas Jefferson. 





enterprising innkeeper of the early ’7os 
inscribed the following, “‘To Captain 
Smythes Inn 12 Mi.” Other writings on the 
stone are nearly worn off by the elements. 
By the roadside are many old buildings; one, 
an old springhouse built in the year 1805, is 
still intact despite the lack of repairs. 


A Visit to Monticello 
By Arthur Thompson 


N ONTICELLO is the home of Thomas 

Jefferson. He planned and supervised 
in person the work. The material that went 
into the house was owned and manufactured 
by him. The nails were forged in his shop, 
the bricks were baked on 
his plantation, and the 
lumber came from his 
forests. He started to 
build in 1770, but did not 
finish it until 1802. 

As I walked up the 
mountain toward Mon- 
ticello, the beauty of the 
scenery appealed to me. 
It is said that the only 
way to take in the rare 































French Canadians have recently erected a church on the 
site of the one where Evangeline and Gabriel worshiped, and 
supposed to be like it. 

They have also erected a bronze statue of “Evangeline” 
and have started a memorial park. 

There is also a Scotch Covenant Church, built only a few 
years after the Acadians were exiled in 1755. 

Upon Blomidon in summer, I can sometimes see the mists 
which Longfellow mentioned, pitching their tents. 

It may have been true in Longfellow’s time that they 
“‘ne’er from their station descended,” but times have changed, 
and they descend, occasionally, in summer-time, advancing 
like an army of gray ghosts, until they have completely 
covered the valley. 


History of Fort Bridger 
By Ruth Williams 
Photos by Scout Alden C. Williams 


| ty a pleasant valley on Black’s Fork of the Green River, 
thirty-five miles from Evanston, Wyoming, lie the ruins 
of Fort Bridger. 

In 1842 James Bridger and Louis Vasquez built a trading 
post, erecting at that time a log house, surrounded by a feace 
eight feet in height. Later they put in a blacksmith forge and 
other necessities. 

Imagination can easily picture the fort as it appeared in 
the early forties. The Indians and half-breeds lounge around 
the saloon demanding “‘firewater.” Shy papooses gaze at 
one from behind their mothers’ shoulders. Jim Bridger 
dominates the picture. 

The early Oregon emigrants had little effect on Wyoming, 
but in 1847 a movement was started that was destined to 
leave a lasting impression on our country. On July 7, the 
first Mormon train stopped at the fort. This train was 
under the leadership of Brigham Young. 

In the year 1854, 
Bridger sold his in- 
terests in the valley 
to Louis Robinson, a 
Mormon, for $8,000. 
At this time thename 
was changed to Fort 
Supply. It was in- 





beauty of Monticello is to 
walk. In the distance 
Charlottesville and 
the University of 
Virginia could be 
seen. 

After I had passed 
a sharp bend in the 
mountain road, I 
could see a gate with 
a lodge beside it. 
This is the entrance 
to Monticello. <A 
keeper informed me 
that the mansion was 
a half mile farther 
up the mountain. 

On the walk to the 
mansion I passed 
the grave of Thomas Jefferson. In front of the cemetery 
gate is a marble shaft bearing the inscription, “Here lies 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, 
of the statute for religious freedom in Virginia, and founder of 
the University of Virginia.” I asked the caretaker why was 
Jefferson buried in this lonely spot. 

He told me that Dabney Carr and Thomas Jefferson were 
very good friends from boyhood. Their favorite spot was 
under a large oak. On one of their many visits to this tree 
they made an agreement. They agreed’ that the one who 
should die first should be buried by the other under this old 
oak in full view of the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains. 
After many years Dabney Carr died; he was buried at Shad- 
well, the birthplace of Jefferson, as Jefferson was away at 
the time. When Jefferson returned he remembered his 
boyhood agreement and buried Dabney under the old oak. 
When Jefferson died, the agreement was completed, a gardener 
buried him beside his friend. 

To the left as I entered the grounds | saw a low, shed-like 
building 100 feet long. This building is the old slave quarters. 
An underground passage connects it with the mansion. 

The real front of Monticello faces the east. The mansion is 
100 feet in length and 100 in width, including the wide porti- 
coes. North of Monticello is the old ice house from which 
Jefferson used to watch the men building the University. 

Inside the house, above the main door, is an old clock 
with dials facing inward and outward. There is a folding 
ladder made by Jefferson himself to wind the clock. In the 
center of the first: room is a beautiful chandelier. The other 


(1) Iowa Scouts at the old John Brown cabin, which stands fifteen miles from Tipton, Iowa. 


connected with the “underground railway,” and it was a very active station. 
time and then carried on to the next station after night. 
Bridger in 1858; photograph by Scout A. C. Williams. 
(6) Old Stables, Commissary and Guardhouse at Fort Bridger; photograph by Scout A. C. Williams. 

land, Wyoming, near the Oregon Trail; photograph by Scout Barton Snyder 





(4) Statue of Evangeline at Grande Pré. 


The Land of Evangeline 
By Scout Sidney P. Wheelock 


In the Acadian land, on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village 
of Grand Pré 

Lay in the fruitful valley. 


THOUGHT that the readers of Boys’ Lire would be 

interested in hearing from some boy living in the “fruitful 
valley,” which it is my purpose now to describe. 

The “fruitful valley” is now called the Annapolis valley, 
a beautiful place bordering along the Bay of Fundy, from 
which it is separated by the North Mountain, which terminates 
in Blomidon. 

Blomidon is a wonderful cape, with a peculiar point that 
always attracts attention, no matter from where you look 
at it. 

Several miles from the cape, on the mountain, is a look-off 
tower, from where five of Nova Scotia’s counties can be seen. 

Looking eastward you can see the Minas Basin, the Five 
Islands, and the mouths of the Avon and Gaspereaux rivers. 

Looking westward you can see the beautiful Annapolis 
valley, an apple-raising district, whose yearly output: is 
nearly two million barrels, in spite of the fact that it is 
less than a hundred miles long and seven or eight miles 
wide. 

Looking southward you can see Grand Pré, where the 


This was John Brown’s home at the time he was 
Many, many negroes have been hidden in this cabin during the day- 
(2) Stone erected by General Braddock in 1755. 
(5) Old spring house at Braddock’s Road. 

(7) Old Indian Tepee poles at Wheat- 


tended to become a 
supply station for 
emigrants. 

The next year the 
Mormons built a 
boulder wall fourteen 
feet high, enclosing 
a space one hundred 
feet square. 

When Colonel Al- 
bert Sidney John- 
ston’s expedition 
reached this place in 
the fall of 1857 the 





(3) Officers’ quarters built at Fort 


the fort and returned 
to Salt Lake. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam Hoffman was 
left with a detachment of troops at Fort Supply. 

During the summer of 1858 Lieutenant-Colonel Hoffman 
erected a number of log buildings and cleaned up the place. 
The Government then established a military post there, 
bearing the old name, Fort Bridger. 

It was during the same year that the first residence in 
Wyoming was built. Theowner was Judge W. A. Carter. In 
this house can be seen the old-fashioned square piano, brought 
West by Mrs. Carter in 1860. 

About the year 1862 the Indians assumed a threatening 
attitude toward the emigrants. A detachment of the Third 
United States Cavalry was ordered to Fort Bridger. For 
three years these soldiers were kept busy guarding the mails 
and holding the Indians in check. 

The Union Pacific construction camps were guarded by 
five companies of soldiers stationed at Fort Bridger. 

After 1868 a part of the garrison was removed to other 
posts and only a small detachment was kept at Fort Bridger. 
Within the next fifteen years a modern system was installed. 
Fire hydrants were placed at intervals to provide adequate 
protection for the buildings. Avenues, bordered with quaking 
aspens, were laid out and the post assumed a neat, orderly 
appearance. 

The fort was finally abandoned in 1890. 

As one stands amid the ruins, away from the bustle of 
modern life, it seems as though the spirits of the dead walk 
among the trees, acting once again the scenes at the fort. 

To-day the ruins speak well of the efforts of the Western 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


What 


two boy explorers 
saw in a radio 


factory 


Moulding 

the Dials 
Bakelite goes into this press as 
fine powder and comes out as 
beautiful brown dials. It’s a job 
requiring no end of skill and 
judgment 





CuaptTerR III: 
The Moulder 


Dear Dap: 


We went down an aisle as wide as Maple Street 
and came to a place where it was hotter than other 
places in the factory. 


There was a little hour glass stuck on a shelf. A 
workman was looking at it as if he had never seen 
one before. At the same time he was holding on to 
a lever that stuck out of a big machine. 


When the sand had all run through the glass he 
jerked down the lever. The upper part of the ma- 
chine rose up and the man stuck a box under it like 
lightning. Then he yanked the box away again and 
it had six shiny tuning dials in it. 


Then the man looked at us and said, “What are 
you boys up to?” We told him we had permission 
to go through the factory, and showed him our blue 
tags. So he said, “I couldn’t answer you before be- 
cause this is a delicate job. Now you can shoot.” 


It turned out that he was a Moulder. He and all 
the others in this deparement were making Bakelite 
dials or panels or other parts for Atwater Kent sets. 


Howard asked, “ Does it take you an hour?” The 
Moulder said, “Oh, no. Those are only three minute 
glasses. They tell us when the moulds have been in 
the press long enough.” 


“ Wetried stop watches and even alarm clocks, but 
these old fellows who invented the hour glass—years 
ago—knew their business. It’s the best of all!” 


1926 


Then he showed us the whole thing and, gee, it 
was interesting. Did you know Bakelite is just a 
powder before it is moulded? It is. It comes to the 
Moulder in little cans. 


We watched him pour the powder into the moulds 
and then put the moulds in the press. The pressure 
is something terrible. It goes up to 3,000 pounds a 
square inch. Steam keeps the heat up to 300 degrees, 
which is hotter than boiling water. 


The pieces would warp if taken from the mould 
too hot, so they then have to be cold pressed to lower 
the temperature. 


Even then they are not quite right, so they are put 
into a thing called a shrink block, and believe me, 
then they ARE right. 


The Moulder told us the trick in the curing. If 
it wasn’t done just right a dial might look fine on 
the outside but have a blister or something on the 
inside. Some fine day when you wanted to hear 


President Coolidge or a football game the dial might 
break and you would say—well, what would you 
say, Dad? 

When we went into the laboratory a man in a 
gray suit came over and shook hands and said he 
hoped we were enjoying ourselves. Who do you 
think it was? Mr, Atwater Kent. 


He was very nice to us. One thing both Howard 
and I noticed was the way he looks right into your 
eyes and sizes you up. I tried to think of something 
quite elegant to say, but couldn’t. 


It was like the man who traveled a long way to 
see President Roosevelt and intended to make a 


‘speech to him that would be a knockout. But when 


Mr. Roosevelt grabbed his hand all the man could 
think of was, “Mr. President, how 

long have you been President?” So 

he said that. 


Your Aff’ t son, 





They meet Mr. Kent. Our young explorers found him in the laboratory. Here new things in Radio are 
developed by experts, but unless they pass exhaustive tests, the public doesn’t hear about them. 


Jack’s next letter will appear in the April Boys’ Life, Meanwhile, send for 
our illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio, 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4708 WiIssaAHICKON AVENUE e 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Sunday evening 


at 9:15 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) through stations — 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies west, and in Canada 





wear... NewYork wear... Washington wor .... Buffalo 
wjar ...Providence wsat....Cincinnati woc... Davenport 
weet..... Boston wean... Pittsburgh wtac . . Worcester 
wrt. .) Philadelpha wceco.. Minneapolis- xsp . .. . St.Louis 
woo...) alternating St Paul wwy - « Detroit : Radio Speakers priced 


wean. . Cleveland wus... . . Chicago 
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TO ALL LONE SCOUTS: 


It is a great pleasure to be able to transmit 
to you on this page the Christmas greeting 
from President Calvin Coolidge, who is not 
only President of our wonderful country but 
Honorary President of the great Scout Move- 
ment, of which the Lone Scouts of America are 
now a part, as they are of the world brother- 
hood of Scouts 3,000,000 strong in forty-one 
countries of the world. President Coolidge is 
deeply interested in the Lone Scouts, for this 
organization was designed to serve the boy 
outside the organized community, and not so 
long ago he himself a boy on the farm, doing 
the chores around the house, fishing in the 
brook, bringing in the hay. 

It is nearly two years now since the Lone Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts of America were merged into one. “Merger” is 
a word that has received a 
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programs offer, while countless generations of 
boys who come after them will benefit or 
suffer to just that extent to which we plan 
for them wisely. That is why three different 
groups of men are at work making a careful 
study of the two programs, with a view to 
setting up a procedure and program that will 
be of special benefit and appeal to the rural 
boy. The names of these men are in them- 
selves a guarantee of national interest in 
Scouting as a permanent program for the 
boyhood of America: 

Hon. William M. Jardine, Secy. of Agri., 
Chairman; Hon. Howard M. Gore, Governor 
of West Virginia; Hon. Arthur Capper, 
Senator from Kansas; O. E.  Bradfute, : 
Pres. Amer. Farm Bureau Federation; John P. Wallace, 
Editor ‘‘Wallace’s Farmer”; Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Ex- 
Governor of Illinois; L. J. Taber, National Master, Nat’l. 
Grange; Dr. Thos. E. Fin- 
negan of Amer. Educational 








peculiar significance in Ameri- 
ca, where men with vision 
have accumulated great for- 
tunes by bringing big business 
enterprises into one effective 
consolidation. Stockholders are 
benefited, while the efficiency 
of the unified business has 
been greatly heightened. 

The merger of the Lone 
Scouts with the Boy Scouts is 
a similar enterprise. To make 
the whole thing effective, 
both sides have to give up 
things to fit more effectively 
into each other. How effective 
this merger will be ultimately 
depends on the spirit of “‘give 
and take’’ we show. 

It is eminently suitable that 
two organizations such as the 
Lone Scouts and the Boy 
Scouts should be merged. After 
all, the Lone Scouts and Boy 
Scouts of today will in a few 


means of education. 


December 17, 1925. 





S YOU are representative of the organi- 

ica who live in or are interested in the 
official relation, | want to extend to all of youa 
short time ago that I was a boy and in the* midst 
chores at the barn, working in the corn and potato fields, 
doing what most of you have never had an opportunity to see—making maple sugar. 

I did not have any chance to profit by joining a scout organization or a 4-H Club. That chance ought 
to be a great help to the boys and girls of the present day. 
in a way where they learn to think not only of themselves, but of other people. 
selfish. It trains them to obedience and gives them self-control. 
the duty that lies nearest you. 





It is in all these ways that boys and girls are learning to be men and women, to be respectful to their 
parents, to be patriotic to their country, and to be reverent to God. 
American boys and girls have in all these directions that to them, more than to the youth of any other country, 
there should be a Merry Christmas.’ 


It brings them into association with each other 
It teaches them to be un- 
A very wise man gave us this motto—‘“* Do 
It seems to me that this is the plan of all your organizations. We need never 
feel that we shall not be called on to do great things in the future, if we do small things well at present. It is anh tte ts ohth 1 
the boys and girls who work hard at home that are sure to make the best record when they go away from home. ~ S Wat one 
It is the boys and girls who stand well up towards the head of the class at school that will be called on to hold 
the important places in political and business life when they go out into the world. 
There is a time for play as well as a time for work. But even in play it is possible to cultivate the art 
of well-doing. Games are useful to train the eye, the hand and the muscles, and bring the body more com- 
pletely under the control of the mind. When this is done, instead of being a waste of time play becomes a 


It is because of the great chance that 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Press; E. R. Eastman, Editor, 


zations of the boys and girls of Amer- Amer. Agriculturist; O. H. 
open country, with which I come into an 
Christmas greeting. 
of farm life, myself helping to do the 
getting in the hay, and in the springtime 


Benson, Originator of the 4-H 
Clubs. 

Not all the men interested 
are included here, for that 
would be too long a list. 

I am sure that every Lone 
Scout will look forward with 
me to the New Year in the 
wish that out of the thought 


It seems a very 


Scouts and Boy Scout officials 
are giving their time and 
thought may come something 
enduring as the contribution 
of present-day Lone Scouts to 
the future generations that will 
join their ranks. 

To each and every individual 
Lone Scout goes my best 
wishes for a happy New Year. 

James E. WEstT, 
Chief Totem and Chief Scout 
Executive. 








years grow out of what these 


The Boom Devil of Le Mort 


retained the stolid mask which concealed his real feel- 
ings. . 


N AUDIBLE gasp was the only reply. Breault had been 
absent from supper and was still unaccounted for. The 
tension increased as the silence continued for a full minute. 

“Maybe he’s asleep in the stable,” argued LaCrossette lamely. 

“Then why he no eat?” demanded another. “He nevair 
miss his grub before.” 

This was unanswerable and LaCrossette cast about in his mind 
for some other more plausible excuse for the absent teamster. 

“What you t’ink—em make dat noise,” persisted the 
Montagnais. 

The foreman shook his shaggy head. His ingenuity was 
taxed beyond its powers and he took refuge in a sullen silence. 
If it was only something that he could grasp and crush in 
his two great fists, he would then cope with it joyously. But 
his thoughts, though burdened with responsibility, unwilling- 
ly followed the general trend. 

Again:the Montagnais stirred and spoke. 

“Dat Loup Garou. Does him make dat bboom—m—m?” 

Jacques Radisson wagged his head hesitatingly. 

“Nevair heard heem lak dat before,” he returned weakly. 

“Den him bad spirited—Boom Devil,” asserted the Indian 
as he turned stoically to his blankets. Soa new demon was 
added to the already long list of iniquities ascribed to the 
mysterious swamp. 

Meanwhile Bud stood upon a rocky ledge jutting out into 
frozen reaches below. There was no moon, but the black 
thickets were dimly discernible against the less dark surface 
of the snow. Almost unconsciously he had released the safety 
catch on his rifle. Then he smiled. ‘‘What good would 
a gun do against a noise?’’ He thought hard as he strove to 
pierce the gloom before him. He had a distinct feeling 
that when traced to its source he would find that that mys- 
terious sound bore a direct menace to the success of his work, 
if not indeed to his own life and safety. 

Suddenly every faculty was tuned to rigid attention. A 
low, muffled rumble was coming out of the depths of the 
great swamp. Slowly it grew in volume until the very air 
shuddered with its thunderous and continuous roar. Lynx, 


(Continued from page 28) 


carcajou and wolf stopped in their nightly hunt and the 
entire wilderness paused in awe-stricken silence. Never 
before had such sound penetrated their remote hunting 
grounds. Again, without varying its pitch, it swelled to a 


tremendous climax then ceased suddenly, completely and, 


for the night, finally. 

When the receding echoes from rugged precipice and 
wooded hillside had again died into silence, the night prowlers 
slunk away noiselessly to their lurking places. The hunger 
craving had given place to a greater urge and for the time 
being the lives of the hunted were secure. 

Back in the bunk-house threescore lumbermen sought 
consolation in their blankets, thankful for the four stout 
walls which surrounded them. Breault’s disappearance had 
impressed them profoundly and as the days passed without 
word or trace of him, their fears congealed in their superstitious 
souls until they were upon the border of panic. Bud, himself, 
was somewhat shaken. He returned past midnight without 
a clew either as to Breault or the niysterious sound. 


URING the days following Bud was sorely tried. It 

seemed incredible that twenty short years of experience 
could have developed him into the energetic, determined 
driving force he became. Even that burly giant, Jean La- 
Crossette, stood in awe of him. Trained athlete as was the 
young master, he could easily have broken him in two with 
his two great hands. Nevertheless the young Scot possessed 
something that he lacked—a fearlessness—a buoyant im- 
munity from the nameless terrors centering in Le Mort 
which froz_ the very blood in his veins. Therefore, he looked 
up to him almost with reverence. 

During the fortnight following, there were two more 
visitations of the mysterious boomings, each delivered in two 
distinct, long-drawn roars less than an hour apart and 
coming from the very bowels of Le Mort. In each case 
another man had disappeared. They had gone absolutely 
without trace. The surface of the snow which had fallen 
almost immediately after had grimly and persistently re- 
fused any information whatever, even under the eyes of the 
most expert trailer. 

Nearly a week had .passed since the last man had dis- 


appeared and the last rumbling boom had faded into the 
silence of Le Mort. Jean LaCrossette had crushed the out- 
ward manifestation of his fears, at least, and had nobly, 
loyally responded to the fearless driving power of his young 
chief. The work had progressed, for the men had been 
allowed little leisure for morbid reflection. 

Again in the advanced twilight Bud stood upon the rocky 
eminence looking out over the gloomy reaches below and 
above to the banks of black clouds which threatened an 
early snow. He seemed to be deliberately tempting fate 
and the evil, mysterious forces before him. But, as cheerful 
as he appeared in the presence of the others, he was really 
desperate. One more visitation, one more mystifying tragedy 
and he knew that nothing could keep the men from a wild, 
senseless stampede back to Caribou. Then all that had been 
accomplished would be lost. 

He turned at last toward the camp but paused with a 
sudden catch of breath. A low rumble was coming up out 
of the swamp. Gradually it grew in volume to the usual 
climax and then ceased. More than a mile off across the 
tangled vegetation before him loomed a granite knob, more 
than a hundred feet above the tree top, known to voyageur 
and forest-runner alike as the “Devil’s Thumb.” Now 
his gaze centered upon it in curiosity, for it seemed to 
be the very center of the mysterious rumbling. He paused 
but a minute, however. Urgent desire to know the identity 
of the latest victim turned him hurriedly toward the camp. 

He found the men huddled about the fire as though seeking 
protection by physical contact with each other. Many eyes 
lighted with relief as he entered. 

“By gad,” ejaculated Jacques Radisson, coming forward 
impulsively. ‘ We t’ink you gone for sure dat time.” 

“Ts every one here?” questioned Bud, ignoring the remark. 

“Oui, all but LaCrossette,” returned the assistant fore- 
man with a furtive glance toward the others. ‘“‘Him go 
to Caribou thees afternoon.” 

‘“*To Caribou!’’ Bud’s eyes searched the swarthy face 
before him. ‘“‘What did he go there for?” 

Radisson merely shrugged. ‘‘Him nevair tell me what 
heem do,” he replied with a gesture of helplessness. 

Gathering up his rifle Bud turned to the door, shooting @ 
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Ye Sorceress 





Sam E. Rork, presents 









Ye Pirate Chief Ye Pirate Chief’s Wife 


% 






Ye Lieutenant Ye Mate Ye Scullery Slave 


O BOY—what a picture with that cast! Filmed on the high seas— 
pirate fights—cutlass duels—romance, adventure, comedy. A 
Captain Kidd picture just made for Boy Scouts. And this is what 
Daniel Beard says about it: 


“*Clothes Make the Pirate’ is colorful, dramatic, picturésque, jolly and 
exceptionally well acted; it contains a pretty bit of eentizgent and romance. 
The bloodthirsty pirates will please the boys; 
they are both humorous and realistic.” 


A Sirat National Picture... ~— National a sa Centon 


An’ when YOU see the pirates coming 
RUN like Ev’rything! == 


4 &k& Bhi k SAK ARMS 
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swift imperative glance at Radisson as he did so. When he 
strode into the darkness, without, the assistant foreman was 
close at his heels. A hundred feet away he turned, grasped 
the other by the collar and shook him as a terrier shakes a 
rat. It was more to reduce his surcharged feelings, however, 
than in wrath 

‘‘Now, give me the truth or I'll...” 

**Non, I tell,” chattered the shaken man. 

“Then be quick about it.” 

‘“‘Heem go to swamp about t’ree o’clock. Say heem see 
I no tell you before men for they scare stiff.” 


mon. 


strange tracks. 


UD loosened his grip and glared at the other in the dark- 

ness. Then suddenly his muscles went rigid. Out 
from the swamp came the low preliminary rumble of the 
“Boom Devil.” 

Radisson shivered. 

The sound swelled and died but it was several moments 
before Bud turned to his companion. 

‘*Go back to the men. I’m going out to look for LaCross- 
ette.” 

With that he strode off into the darkness. 

Radisson’s eyes followed until he was swallowed up in the 
gloom, then a light of admiration came into them. 

“‘Heem one brave man,” he breathed as he turned and 
hurried toward the security of the lighted room and human 
companionship. 

Bud had little stomach for the task he had set for himself, 
but his regard for his loyal and burly assistant and his deter- 
mination to push the work to success spurred his resolution 
to the sticking point. Then, too, he knew that the same power 
that held the men immovable in their quarters to-night would 
drive them to a stampede to Caribou at the first fair light of 
the new day. Therefore, he pushed on swinging to the south- 
ward to pick up LaCrossette’s tracks as he entered the swamp. 
He had only the short hours of darkness before him in which 
to solve the mystery and return with his foreman. 

A quarter mile beyond he sat down to wait for the light 
of the late rising moon, for the clouds had again broken and 
the promise of snow with them. Then in its pale light he 
again pushed on until he knelt to examine the great snow- 
shoe tracks which 
he knew intuitively 
to be those of La- 
Crossette. These 
he followed slowly, 
cautiously, into the 
black, tangled 
thickets of the 
sinister swamp. He 
loosened his auto- 
matic in its holster 
and released the 
safety catch on his 
rifle and, keenly 
alert to every 
movement and 
sound about him, 
he followed the 
trail for more than 
an hour. 

Through an 
openingof thetrees, 
but a few hundred 
yards distant, he 
finally caught a 
glimpse of the great 
granite thumb, 
gleaming pale and 
ghostly in the 
moonlight. He 
shivered involun- 
tarily and turned 


again quickly to 
the trail. It wound 
into the deep 


shadow of a thicket 

of jack-pine. 
Suddenly he 

paused and caught 


his breath in a 
throaty rasp. Ina 
narrow patch of 


moonlight he saw 
the evidences of a 
struggle upon the 


white surface 
before him. He 
approached _cau- 
tiously and then 
knelt quickly to 
examine a _ dark 
splotch upon the 
whiteness. It was 
blood. Jean La- 
Crossette had evi- 
dently met with 
violence. A surge 


of primitive passions momentarily clouded his reason and 
dulled his caution. A slight rustle in the thicket beside him 
passed unnoticed. There was a ringing blow on the back of 
his head followed by showers of falling stars as his body sagged 
limply forward into the snow. He seemed to be whirling 
through space and finally sank into black oblivion. 

When consciousness returned, Bud was suffering from a dull, 
throbbing headache. He opened his eyes to perfect blackness. 
For a moment he wondered vaguely where he was. Then 
recollection came. He moved to arise but found his hands 
bound together and fastened by a stout thong to his knees. 
His ankles, too, were tied so tightly that a numbness was 
stealing through his feet. For a minute he lay perfectly still, 
straining both eyes and ears for some sight or sound of human 
presence. All was quiet. Where was he? What had become 
of him? His was probably the next disappearance and, 
following immediately upon that of his foreman, there was 
little doubt as to what would happen back at camp. He 
wondered if the booming announcement had yet gone forth 
from Le Mort. Viciously he tugged at one of his hands only 
to find it firmly anchored to his knee. Then he relaxed and 
again listened. A sound as of breathing—low but distinct, 
came to him out of the darkness. He turned his head—alert, 
watchful. A sigh, almost a snore, accompanied by a rustle as 
of a body shifting its position came again out of the darkness 
but a few feet away. 

‘‘Who’s there?”’ he challenged in a low but sharp tone. 
Another rustle and a subdued thud like a boot heel against 
the floor was the only response. There was something un- 
canny—-sinister about it that made him shiver with appre- 
hension. Beads of cold, clammy sweat came out on his fore- 
head and again he strained at his bonds. But they were too 
strong and too tightly fastened to yield even a particle. More- 
over, his struggles drew tighter the cord about his wrists, 
cutting off still more the circulation in his fingers, and they 
seemed unnaturally large and clumsy. Then he paused to 
think. 

That there was:another presence close beside him in the 
blackness he was convinced. But who or what it was or how 
many he could not even guess. What might he expect from 
them? Fora minute his thoughts raced to all sorts of possibili- 





Uncomprehendingly his eyes swept the faces around him 
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ties. Then calmer reason returned and with it a recollection 
like a ray of light. Fastened to the inside of his high-laced 
shoe was a little sheath and in it a thin, keen blade which he had 
placed there for just such an emergency. It might have 
escaped discovery in the darkness. Carefully he eased his 
position and ran his finger down inside the top. A thrill of 
hope went over him as it touched the short, flat haft, and he 
smiled as he thought how carefully his hands had been fastened 
so close to it. In another minute, he had it out and was 
striving awkwardly to hold it in position to cut his bonds. 
Several times his fingers suffered from contact with the keen 
edge and his hands were slippery with blood when the last 
cord was cut and he worked his fingers quietly, vigorously to 
restore the circulation. Then he quickly severed the bonds 
which held his feet. 


AGAIN free, he turned and listened intently for the rustling 
and breathing. it was still there—faint at times, and then 
again there was a low, strangling sound. Slowly, he moved 
forward, inch by inch, carefully feeling the surface as he 
proceeded. Another slight rustle and a little thump told him 
that he was near the suspicious object. He reached out tenta- 
tively and touched—a booted foot, and around it tightly 
drawn were stout cords. A surge of hope ran through him as 
he passed his hands rapidly upward. Arms closely bound 
behind a sturdy back was his next discovery; then a short 
curly beard, across which was tightly drawn a piece of cloth. 
He quickly inserted his finger under it just in front of the ear 
and followed it immediately with the keen blade. Ina moment 
the gag fell away; the jaw of the bound man worked convul- 
sively and a solid object—possibly a potato—flew across 
the floor, followed at first by inarticulate sounds and then 
by something more. 

“‘LaCrossette!” he breathed. ‘How did you get here?” 

“Huh!” grunted the prostrate foreman as his bonds rapidly 
fell away from him under the swift action of the keen blade. 
“Same lak you—bumped on head, then carried.” 

‘“Where are we?” 

The broad shoulders quivered in a futile shrug. 

“Don’t know, s’pose somewhere in Le Mort.” He flexed 
his great muscles savagely. ‘‘Wait ’til I get heem,” he grit- 
ted vindictively. 

“Get him!— 
Who?” queried 
Bud wonderingly. * 

“Breault!” 

“Breault?” 


“Oui, heem 
bring me in an’ 
heem keek me 


when I lay here 


tied.”” And again 
the great hands 
clutched convul- 
sively. 

“But Breault 
was dead—disap- 
peared.” 

“Non, he here.” 

Bud thought 


swiftly—the mys- 
terious disappear- 
ances, perhaps 
they may not have 
been so mysterious 
after all. But 
the ‘“‘ Boom Devil,” 
what of it? He 
turned to La Cross- 
ette with eager 
question then 
froze to rigidity 
while his hand 
clutched convul- 
sively the broad 
shoulder. From 
somewhere, outside 
but quite near, a 
low, booming 
rumble rolled out, 
continued and 
swelled in volume 
until the very air 
seemed full of it. 
Suddenly it ceased 
and the silence by 
contrast wasalmost 
painful. For sev- 
eral seconds Bud 
held his breath; 
then he was certain 
that he heard 
human _ voices— 
near but muffled as 
though separated 
from him by stout 
and very thick in- 
tervening walls. 
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Pacific Coast 
Official Supply Station 
604 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 


Calif. 




















Washington Would Have Rejoiced — 


The hardships and privations of that dreary winter at Valley Forge would never 
have been if Gen. George Washington was supported by an organization of service 
and supply such as your own National Supply Department to day. 


It keeps pace with the changing seasons, and anticipating every requirement for 
every activity, is always ready to serve you with everything you need, everytime, 


everywhere. 


Scout Haversack 


The best friend for any kind of hike. Made of good stout 
Khaki material with web straps. Buckles and straps rein- 
forced. Compact yet roomy enough to take just what you 
need. Shipping Weight 134 lbs. 
No. 592 Price, $2.50 


‘* Wear-ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit consists 
of fry pan with patent folding handle into which stick may 
be inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot with cover, 
drinking cup and stew pan which also serves as plate or 
soup-bowl. Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together. Furnished with Khaki carrying case. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 
No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘* Wear-ever’’ Canteen 


‘Made of heavy seamless aluminum. Enclosed in tight fit- 
ting khaki felt cover. Fitted with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


‘* Plumb”’ Brand Scout Axe 


Made of one piece solid steel, hand forged and coated with 
rust resisting finish. Complete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510 Prepaid, $1.80 


** Collins’? Brand Scout Axe 


No. 1507 Prepaid, Price, $1.80 


Official Camp Blanket 


An economical wool blanket of exceptional wearing quality. 
Stamped with official badge design. Weight 3 lbs. Size 
58x 8z2inches. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


No. 1172 Price, each $4.00 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue (at 23d St.) 
The Arcade Store.in the V'ifth Avenue Building, New York City, 


Scout Mackinaw 


An all wool coat made of fine, heavy 32 0z. Woolen Melton 
cloth, Khaki color. A big comfortable garment, not only 
for Scouting but for wear with everyday clothes. Sizes 
12 to 18 years. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 
No. 564 Price, $7.50 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U. S. standard khaki with notched lapel roll collar, 
two outside Stanley breast pockets and two lower bellows 
pockets. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 10 ozs. 
No. 645 Price, $3.45 


Scout Woolen Shirt 


Made of 914 oz. Olive Drab shirting flannel. Has loose 
rolling collar with neck band, two outside Stanley square 
patch breast pockets with flap to button down. Shipping 
weight 1 Ib. 


No. 649 Price, $3.65 


Regulation Scout Breeches 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two hip, one watch 
pocket. Legs laced below knee; to be worn preferably with 
stockings. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.40 
Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable, made from pure wool olive 
drab yarn, reinforced toe and heel. Turn down below knee. 
Shipping weight 10 ozs. 
No. 527 Price, $1.50 


Regulation Hat 


Low crown, wide brim, Olive Drab felt. Ventilated; de- 


tachable wind cord. Sizes 634 to 734 inclusive. Shipping 
weight 1 Ib. 
No. 503 Price $2.95 


Scout Neckties 


Proper for wear when coat is part of the uniform. Good- 
wearing quality silk. Colors, khaki, green, black, red, blue 
and purple. 


No. 662 Prepaid, Price, each $.60 


Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 


New York City 


gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING to call. Hl 
All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 
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Tom Brown started his 
childhood career from Ot- 
tawa, Canada, as a circus 
'a bro- 

joined him under the 
white tops and they in to 
actice on the Saxophone. 
ventually, Tom, Bill, Alex, 
Fred, Vern and Percy blos- 
somed out in vaudeville as 
the Six Brown Brothers. 
have made themselves 
farmmous-rich. Can you pick 
Tom in the above picture? 


“What an early Startin Music did for 
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This beautiful book 
cose — oe 

istory of t axo- 
phone, and tells why 
the Buescher is so 
easytolearnto play. 
Init will find the 
first lesson chart and 
many interesting 

ictures. You must 


we this fine book. 
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Boys! 


Show this ad to Dad and 


CJom Brown 


You know Tom Brown the great Saxophone comedian! 
The little story above tells how he got his start. Today 
he is famous on the Vaudeville stage, he has broadcast 
over the radio, and thousands of people have his phono- 
graph records. He has entertained millions with his 








Fue Tone Saxophone 


Wouldn’t you like to be famous like Tom Brown and 
travel all over the world -- America, Alaska, Europe, 
Australia -- everywhere, making friends playing to packed houses, 
having fun, earning real money? Who knows! You might be a 
Saxophone wizard, too. You will never know ’till you try. 


Be the Tom Brown of YOUR Town 


You can be a “bell ringer” too. You don’t have to be just an ore 
dinary one-in-a-million boy. Step out. Be somebody. Get some- 
thing that the rest of the fellows haven’t got. Learn to play the 
Saxophone. Then you can earn your welcome everywhere and 
have the friends you want. Besides, the boys who are learning to 
play musical instruments are smarter, better in school, healthier, 
and much happier than the boys who are always wasting their time. 


YOU Can Learn To Play It 


Any normal boy can learn to play most any band instrument. We 
suggest starting with the Saxophone because it comes so quickly. 
3 lessons given on request, with each new Saxophone, start you. 
In a week you have mastered scales and are playing real music. 
That’s action. And that’s what you want. 


Six Days’ Free Trial, Easy Terms 


Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your own home for Six Days. Surely 
this is a most liberal offer. You are not obligated to keep it. We take the risk. If you 
like the instrument and decide to keep it, pay alittle each month. Play as you Pay. 
Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send the coupon today for free literature. It’s 
your first step toward musical success. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


1291 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


rage Coupon NOW ! 


iti, 


UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1291 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. ] 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send me your I 
free literature. I am interested in the instrument checked below. 


Saxophone) Cornet) Trumpet() TromboneQ Tuba OD | 


Mother. If they are willing j 

we will make easy terms =e | SION GR QIIR e o 5. a ccc eck ciccéicccdciesesccsubaetete cove i 

you can earn money yourself ‘ ; 

to make the monthly payments Write plainly, a aH Town.and State j 
in Margin Below 
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“Who—who has disappeared now?” he 
gasped finally. 

“Zat is for you,” mumbled LaCrossette. 
‘They dump you in here only a half hour ago.” 

“‘Guess we’d better see what we can do about 


|it before the ‘Boom Devil’ booms again,” re- 


| trained drummer. 





marked Bud with raising spirits. Light was 
beginning to break over the mystery at last. 

““You said heem one beeg mout’ful dat time,” 
agreed his burly companion with undisguised 
delight. “Hah! wait till I get heem,” and 
he moved off carefully across the floor closely 
followed by Bud. 

Three sides of their prison was of solid rock 
but the fourth was of rough-hewn logs, peeled 
and fastened crudely together. But there was 
no sign of weapon—not even a club. 

“Tf thees is in Le Mort, eet ees ze ‘Devil’s 
Thumb,’ breathed LaCrossette finally pausing 
before a rude but heavy door in the wooden 
partition. “There ain’t no other rock in ze 
whole swamp.” ; 

The door opened easily. Without doubt 
their captors considered them too safely 
bound for escape. A narrow passage led out- 
ward. Along this they made their way as noise- 
lessly as they could. More than a half hour 
had passed since they had cut their bonds and 
Bud expected any instant to hear again the 
opening rumble of the “Boom Devil.” 

It came almost at once. Some low voices 
near the end of the passage were drowned— 
swallowed up by its first low roar. Safe from 
detection now in the thundering reverberations 
they hastened along the remaining space. 
Before them was an opening, looking out 
across a rocky parapet to the black, pointed 
tips of spruce beyond. Without question 
they were upon the “Devil’s Thumb” and 
high up on its side. 

Immediately before them, however, was a 
spectacle which drew their attention irre- 
sistibly. In a broad platform-like crevice 
behind the rocky parapet were fastened two 
great improvised drums. One was more than 
six feet across and the other somewhat less; 
they were so tuned that the vibrations of the 
one blended with and swelled that of the 
other. Upon these, two men with short heavy 
knobbed sticks in each hand were beating with 
that continuous roll so characteristic of the 
Gradually the rapid blows 
became more violent until the air was full of 
its reverberations. It trembled, shuddered, 
and roared like a physical presence. 

For a minute they stood fascinated. Then 
with a roar rivaling the thundering din about 
him LaCrossette sprang upon the nearest 
drummer. It happened to be Breault. With 
a shout of recognition the burly giant swung 
him bodily off the ground, then, with a 
tremendous heave, hurled him over the rocky 
rampart, where he shot quickly down to the 
welcoming face of Le Mort. Far below the 
treacherous blackguard struck, and sank out 
of sight into the surface of a great snow bank 
piled by the winter winds high against the 
side of the great thumb. 

The thundering roar ceased at once and 
three other men stood, struck dumb with 
amazement at the spectacle. With catlike 
agility LaCrossette caught two of them and 
cracked their heads together joyously, while 
his great voice roared out across the swamp 
in a manner scarcely less terrifying than the 
thunderings of the “Boom Devil.” 

Bud precipitated himself upon the remain- 
ing man—a close-knit, stockily built specimen. 
He seemed the least disconcerted of the three, 
and in an instant Bud felt his ribs com- 
pressed in a crushing embrace. With a 
supreme effort, he tore himself free from the 
deathlike grip and stood for a moment pant- 
ing. Swiftly his antagonist lunged forward, 
but Bud was even quicker. His right fist 
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shot directly into the swarthy visage while 
his left jarred in a swift upper cut against 
his jaw. Not for nothing had been his athletic 
training. Blinking dazedly, his antagonist 
drew off, but Bud gave him not an instant to 
recover. In a whirlwind of flying fists the 
punishing blows beat his opponent to a corner 
where in less than a minute he howled for 
mercy. Then with a roll of stout cord lying 
conveniently near and a few dexterous move- 
ments the trio were securely trussed. 

LaCrossette’s laugh boomed out across the 
swamp as he recognized in two of them the other 
mysterious disappearances from the camp. 

“Ho, Ho!” he roared as he shook them 
vigorously in sheer delight. ‘Now you tell 
lit’le papa Jean all about it.” 

“No?” he chided with rising inflection as 
their fear-sealed lips remained closed. ‘Then 
we must wash the naughty face.” And he 
buried their heads deep in a convenient snow- 
bank and soused them up and down like so 
many dirty clothes in a cleansing bath. 

“Now you tell lit’le Jean everyt’ing,” he 
admonished sweetly as he finished. And 
they did—all they knew. 

It was, as Bud had suspected, a conspiracy; 
but again with the thread connecting it with 
the great Aurora Company so elusive that 
conviction would be impossible. The leading 
spirit had been DeNard, Bud’s antagonist in 
the scrimmage just past. The others had 
been rather easily placed in the camp in the 
role of lumberjacks until their disappearance 
accompanied by the thunder of the “Boom 
Devil” would so work upon the superstitious 
fears of the men that stampede would be the 
natural consequence. The disappearance of 
the chief and his foreman would surely hasten 
and clinch this result. 

The rosy streaks of dawn were brightening 
the east when the group of lumberjacks hud- 
dled in their brightly lighted room back in camp 
heard the unmistakable sound of approaching 
snowshoes—many of them. Conversation 
ceased and apprehensive eyes sought the door. 
A booming roar in LaCrossette’s well-known 
voice followed by a resounding kick upon the 
door-jamb failed to quiet either the fears or 
suspicions inside. 

“Oh, ho! come out, Mes enfants, an’ see 
ze ‘Boom ‘Devil.’” 

““Eet ees a trick,” breathed one in awe- 
stricken tone, “‘if we open ze door eet will o 

The door swung open, interrupting the re- 
marks. Jean LaCrossette, ruddy, broad shoul- 
dered and smiling, stood before them. ‘‘Ze 
Boom Devil? we bring heem home wit us,’’ he 
announced with a gleam of victory in his eye. 
““Come out an’ see heem.” 

Half reassured, half fearful and wholly 
curious they gathered about the door and some 
overflowed into the frosty air outside. 

“Hey, you!” The toe of LaCrossette’s 
broad boot directed Breault toward the great 
drums which he and his companions had been 
compelled to carry in from the swamp. ‘Now 
you boom, boom nice so ze boys can have ze 
beeg appetite for break’fus.” 

Breault and his fellow drummers had already 
become more intimately acquainted with the 
drastic suggestions of the foreman’s boot than 
they desired on the long march in from Le 
Mort. With little loss of time then, and no 
hesitation, they turned to with vigor, if not 
with enthusiasm, and the rising sun was 
greeted with such a reveille as the North woods 
had never before accorded it. 

“Dat ze las’ tam I’m afraid of Le Mort,” 
stated Jaques Radisson as the last booming 
reverberations roared out through the forest. 
Half shamed but wholly convincing nods went 
the round of the circle of lumberjacks and 
Bud knew that the situation had again been 
saved. 











The Club-Horned Moose 


(Concluded from page 14) 








came to the conclusion that he was alone. 

It had settled down to snow in real earnest 
now, and that meant that he could no longer 
follow the track of the moose, even if he were 
able to. With a keen sense of disappointment 
and disgust that all the hardship and peril he 
had endured should go for nothing, mingled 
with a contradictory feeling of thankfulness 
that he was still alive, he tied the thongs of his 
snowshoes about his ankles and set out to get 
his bearings. 

He was ravenously hungry, and his knees 
displayed a most uncomfortable tendency to 
wobble with weakness, but this passed off 
to a certain extent in time, and by and by 
only the gnawing ache under his belt bothered 
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him. He climbed the nearest hill he could 
find, and from its top took a survey of his sur- 
roundings. 

Through the flying snow he made out a 
huge expanse of level snow. This was welcome 
news, for it could only be Heron Lake, and 
that meant that he had traveled in a wide 
half-circle during the previous day, and would 
only have to travel back along the chord of 
the arc, a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, 
to get home. 

He could see no sign of the wolves in 
any direction, and that gave him comfort. 
He had covered, as he estimated, three- 
quarters of the distance home when he came 
to a stretch of young spruce, poplar and 
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“What Can I Do | 
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With My Boy?” 


How often you have asked yourself that 
question ! 


What can you do? His overflowing en- 
ergy—how direct it into channels that lead 
somewhere? His ambition—how arouse it? 
Persistence—how develop it? How help 
him to put into practice your high ideals 
of honor and business responsibility? How 
give him a running start in life? 


We offer you a program for your boy from 
grammar school age through college. It has 
been tested during twenty-five years ot 
friendly contact with boys in cooperation 
with their parents, teachers and leaders in 
boy organization work. 


Consider Leslie Lantz, School Boy 


Leslie is square built and manly—leader among his chums. Mis- 
chievous? Look at that grin. Healthy? The picture tells its own 
story. Headed somewhere? Read this portion of a letter to us 
from Y. M. C. A. Secretary Herbert Kruis: 


“May we advise you that Leslie Lantz has honored this 
Association by becoming a member of it? Courtesy, honesty 
and industry are not easy to inculcate in the same boy. 
When you find them manifested as we did today, it is worth 
a year’s work. We have no doubt that he will become a 
leader among our boys as he has among yours.” 


Leslie is a leader among our boys. More than 35,000 boys now de- 
liver The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
outside of school hours to regular customers. Leslie is one of more 
than 800 such boys who have earned the rank of “Master” in our 
“League of Curtis Salesmen.” For every “Master” who has 


finished school and is ready to undertake permanent work, we 
guarantee, upon request, to secure a desirable position with a 
responsible employer. 


While earning the rank of “Master,” Leslie has received many 
prizes and has earned more than $150.00 in cash. Among his 
special awards are his paid-up membership in the local Y. M. C. A. 
and his first payments on a share of Building and Loan stock. 


We are proud of our boy salesmen—almost as proud of them as are 
their parents and teachers and’ the friends they make among their 
customers, their Y. M. C. A. leaders and the banking officials 
with whom we put them in contact. Spare hours, otherwise 
wasted, become among the most fruitful in the day for any bright 
Curtis boy—hours filled with experience in the practical USE of 
good English, arithmetic, neatness, courtesy, punctuality, integrity, 
and other old-fashioned but vital essentials of leadership. 


$250,000.00 for College Loans to Boys 





Leslie Lantz is now a candidate for the 
highest or “Graduate” degree in The 
League. Under the terms of the Curtis 
College Loan Plan, each Graduate may 
borrow, when and if he needs it, up to 
$1500.00,* without collateral security, 
but with the greater security of the 
boy’s character, as developed in home, 
school and his work with us. 


To any parent, educator or business 
man who has at heart the future of any 
boy of grammar school age, anywhere 
in the U.S. A., we will, upon request, 
send the booklet, “Building a College 
Career on Character,” including details 
of our College Loan offer. No charge 
or obligation. Simply use the coupon 
at the right. 


*For this purpose, we have appropriated a total of $250,000.00 
exclusively for such College Loans to Curtis Boys. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

| 234 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kindly send me the booklet ‘Building a College Career 
| on Character.” 
| 
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Name. 
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Address tb 
City State 
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Without mentioning my name, you may send the 
details of your plan to the boy whose name and 
address I have entered below. 


Name. Paw a ae 








Address ____- roe ee 
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New Departure 
Never Fails 


Don’t miss the fun of coasting! 
No matter if the hill is steep and 
long— with New Departure, you 
are always in command. 
Where pedaling would be 
dangerous and not even to be 
attempted, there’s not the slight- 
est worry with New Departure 
—for you always have control! 


Ordinary backward pressure 
on the pedals summons your 
New Departure brake quickly 
into action—like a powerful un- 
seen Giant leaping to obey. 

Going fast or slow, it is ready 
to work for you instantly. It 
affords an actual braking force 
of over half a ton, which is never 
fully employed. Dealers every- 
where sell bicycles equipped 
with New Departure coaster 
brakes—or can easily install one 
on your present wheel. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO., Bristol, Conn, 


If your birthdaycomes this 
month tell Dad the best 
present is a New Depar- 
ture equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illus- 
trated story, “‘Billy’s Bi- 
cycle Triumphs.” It’s free 
and you will like it. 




















Ernest Pechin e 
Cersetviewoxe FT ay to Win 
Success in Music 


Begin with the right instrument. This is the advice 
of the world’s foremostartists. Conn instruments, 
used and endorsed by the most successful players, 
are easier to play, most beautiful in tone, perfect in 
scale; reliable in action—possess many exclusive 
features, yet cost no more than others 

Free Book by Sousa and nine other famous artists 
on “Success in Music,”’ helps you 
choose the instrument for your tal- 

ent. Send now for your copy and 
details of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ments on any Conn instrument, 





Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
207 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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Send for List 1, Plays for Scout Freese and Boys 
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willow, growing in matted thickets. It was 
almost impossible to snowshoe through, and 
the snow was so deep that to wade through it 
was equally impracticable. 

He turned, therefore, and began to skirt 
along its edge until he found an opening. Here 
he found himself with a muskeg full of tangled 
growth on one hand and a steep hillside covered 
with young spruce on the other. Here was 
an ideal place for their purpose if the wolves 
meant to attack him, and it was with finger 
ready upon the trigger of his rifle that he held 
on his way. 

Suddenly there came a terrific crashing 
among the young growth above him, and an 
enormous moose burst out of the bush not 
fifty feet away. One glance at the antlers told 
him that he was face to face once more with 
the ¢club-horned moose. The brute halted 
abruptly and stared at him. 

Ted forgot his hunger and his weariness, the 
wolves, the danger of his position if the moose 
charged, everything but that the great object of 
his ambition stood before him. For a moment 
the buck fever held him, the barrel of his rifle 
wavered to every point of the compass. Then 
he got a grip on himself, and, aiming at the 
point of the shoulder, pulled the trigger. 

The moose lunged forward and dropped upon 
his knees, scrambled up again, and charged, 
though the bullet had passed right through 
his heart. Ted had barely time to pump 
another cartridge into the chamber when the 
beast was upon him in a whirl of snow. 

He fired blindly, and ducked, as the great 
brute rose upon his hindlegs for the deadly 
stroke with the sharp forefeet that is his 
method of attack. Then he was hurled head- 
long, as the moose fell dead in midair, and the 
club horn struck him across the head and 
shoulders. 

Lying face downward in the snow in a daze, 
he was suddenly aware of a pandemonium of 
savage howls, and an agonizing pain in his 
left arm. He turned his head and gazed right 
into the blazing eyes of a wolf that had gripped 
him just below the shoulder. Beside him, the 
rest of the pack were snarling and worrying 
at the carcass of the moose. 

For a moment a great gulf of weakness 
overwhelmed him. Then, by a great effort 
of will, he dragged his failing senses together. 
His mind flew to the hatchet in his belt. He 
felt for it with his free hand and dragged it 
loose, and struck weakly at the wolf’s head. 
The blade of the hatchet turned, but the wolf 
sprang back with the blood streaming from a 
gash on his nose. 

Ted tried to get to his feet, but his snow- 
shoes were under the body of the moose, and 
he could not get them free. Fortunately, the 
wolves were so intent on the carcass that they 
hardly noticed him at all. As he turned and 
twisted in an effort to free himself, one of them 
snapped at him, but he struck at it with the 
hatchet, and it backed away. 

He got one foot free at last and then the 
other, and staggered up. The wolves, a score 
or more in all, gaunt, shaggy, and furious- 
eyed, drew back, snarling. For a long, ghastly 
moment they seemed about to fling themselves 
upon him. He looked helplessly about him, 
and saw with joy the butt of his rifle sticking 
up out of the snow. He drew it out, and began 
cautiously to back away. 

Instantly the wolves returned to their prey. 
Ted found himself in very evil case. His 
throat was sore where the fangs of the wolf 
leader had torn it the night before, his arm 
ached terribly where the other wolf had just 
bitten it to the bone, and his head throbbed 
from the blow with the club horn of the dead 
moose. He had been forced to leave his snow- 
shoes under the carcass, and he was still some 
miles from home. 
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Many a grown man would have given up, 
but Ted was of stern stuff. Setting his teeth 
and using his rifle as a staff, he waded pain- 
fully forward through the deep snow until at 
last he reached a wood trail. And so, in the 
late afternoon, he crept worn and exhausted 
into the yard, to find his mother wild with 
anxiety and his father and a posse of neighbors 
getting ready to go in search of him. 

Seated in the big chair before the stove, 
while his mother dressed his hurts, he told his 
story to an admiring little crowd between 
mouthfuls of fried pork and bannock, and big 
gulps of hot tea. 

In the morning, accompanied by his father 
and a neighbor, he was able to direct them to 
where the moose lay. It had seemed an end- 
less journey from the place to his home the 
day before, but now it proved to be less than 
four miles. 

Of the wolves there was no sign, other than 
the trampled snow and the well-gnawed bones 
that were all that was left of the moose, except 
the great antlers. 

And those antlers hang in the Corey home 
at this day, in token of the most memorable 
hunt Ted Corey ever engaged in. 
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" is no Truth in the Statement 


| that a $2.00 Bill Is Unlucky 


Thousands of BOYS’ LIFE readers have testified that their $2.00 investment 
brought to them twelve months of the greatest kind of entertainment. Thrilling 
stories of adventure, exciting athletic stories, stirring historical stories, funny stories, 
articles on most everything a boy wants to know, departments of Scout news, 
scouting, camping, radio, stamps, puzzles, jokes, etc., etc. 
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Famous Authors and Artists at Your Service in BOYS’ LIFE. 
Send $2.00 and Treat Yourself to some 
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BOYS’ LIFE is always in season. No matter what the sport—baseball, football, 
basketball, hockey, track, etc——BOYS’ LIFE is there with a thrilling, gripping sport 
serial befitting the season, or an article by some shining luminary of the sport world, 
and most times both. Big leaguers, champion athletes, college gridiron stars, and famous 


coaches in all branches of sports write for BOYS’ LIFE. 
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IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE Sailing on Ice 


By Elon Jessup 





boats mostly built. Both are good but the 
latter is the more popular. 

By way of showing you what you can get 
for your money (and provided you spend it 
with wisdom), you can build for one hundred 
dollars or thereabout a staunch and service- 
able jib and mainsail craft about twenty feet 
long and ten feet wide between the fore- 
runners. The mast would be about fifteen 
feet high, the boom the same length or a little 
less and a floored cockpit about seven feet 
long. Don’t let these figures interfere with 
those shown on the working plans of the boat 
you choose. I’m just giving some general 
information for preliminary guidance. 

The “backbone” and the runner-plank 
constitute the hull of the boat. These are 
what you tackle first. The backbone is well 
named and therefore should be a substantial 
part of the boat’s anatomy; it is the center 
timber running the length of the craft. The 
runner plank crosses the backbone at right 
angles a short distance ahead of the halfway 
mark; in squaring up, see that you get an 
F exact right-angle. 

- A well-seasoned piece of spruce about seven 


AVE you ever streaked across the hard 
frozen surface of a river or lake at a 
speed of forty miles an hour? That’s pretty 
II} | fast traveling for a wind-propelled craft and 
| | I can tell you that you know you're going. 


MY It seems at least a hundred. I’ve traveled in 


| aeroplanes at far more than a hundred miles 
PAC 









































| an hour without feeling the same thrill or sense 
of speed that I have on the ice at forty. 

If you care for a sport that is warranted to 
keep every nerve a-tingle, literally take your 
breath away and which at the same time is 
far less risky than most people think, I heartily 
commend to you the experience of sailing on 
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EGYPT, the land of 
the Sacred Beetle, of Pyramids and the Sphinx 


LESSON NO. 13—BY MARGARET S. POSTGATE 





shave or carve down to actual form. 
Turn model often, compare it with 
drawings and work slowly. 
Put in all lines with point of wooden tool. 
Another thought: Don’t waste the chips 
and shavings. Your mother can use them 


ERE is the scarab or sacred beetle of 
Egypt. Carvings or seals made like 
this ‘are almost always found whenever an 
ancient Egyptian tomb is opened. These 
tombs are enormous and the walls are 


usually covered with beautiful picture- 
writing, telling of the imagined life of the 
dead. Allaroynd are clothes, furniture and 
things the dead were supposed to need in 


their future life. 


These tombs and their contents show 
that Egypt’s art was the greatest of its 
time and in many ways cannot be equalled 
It reached its highest point 
about 2800 B.C. and lasted more than 
Your teacher will tell you 


even today. 


2000 years. 
more about Egypt. 
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for dishes or laundry. . 
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ice. Thereafter, slow, plodding water sailing 
of summer will strike you as being pretty tame 
in comparison. 

Ice sailing is much speedier, mainly for the 
reason that there is practically no resistance 
to the ice. You’re almost as good as a bird. 
There’s not the resistance of the water to check 
your speed. You skim across the polished 
surface in a manner that seems to annihilate 
time and distance. Sometimes you outsail the 
very wind itself. That’s a fact; actually beat 
out the wind that is propelling you. 

There are two popular and very practicable 
methods of sailing on ice. One of these is that 
spider-like noiseless skeleton of sail, planks and 


inches by four inehes is suitable as a backbone. 
Pick out a piece that is free from knots and 
checks. Sometimes it’s not easy to find a 
single timber as long as twenty feet; in which 
case you may have to splice two shorter 
pieces. Do a mighty firm splicing job; rein- 
force the joint and glue with lag screws. Oak, 
ash, well-seasoned pine or spruce will do for 
the runner-plank; dimensions of, say, ten feet 
by ten inches by four inches. 

You’re next ready for the runners. There 
are three of these, one at either end of the 
runner-plank, while the third is your rudder. 
The two fore-runners should be about four 
feet long and five inches high; the rudder 
about a foot less in length. White oak is 
suitable wood. 


HE bottom of each runner is shod witha 


ND, of course, when you have finished | metal which is known as an ice-boat. The other 
with your Ivory scarab, give hima job | is a far less elaborate outfit, demanding only a 
in your bathroom. He will help you to} sail held in your hands and a pair of skates on 
have a clean face and hands. Also, he} your feet. I refer to the skate sail. 
floats. After an Ivory bath and ahardrub] An ice boat is the speedier of the two. In 
with your towel, don’t you feel all tingling | fact it is the fastest wind-propelled craft in 
and fresh and clean? A good rule is:| existence. Not infrequently one of these 
“Ivory before meals and an Ivory bath | streaks of speed makes sixty miles an hour and 


cast-iron shoe screwed into place by machine 
bolts. Soft cast iron for these shoes is usually 
considered preferable toordinary cast iron. The 
iron hardens to the proper denseness with use. 


OUR tools: A large cake of Ivory Soap; 
a penknife or paring knife; 1 orange 
stick with one blade end and one pointed 
end (wooden tool, A); 1 orange stick with 
hairpin bent square as shown (B), tied to 
end and filed sharp (C and D, wire tool). 





NSTRUCTIONS: With point of wooden 


tool draw beetle on fop of soap. 


With knife cut away soap up to the 


dotted line. 


Do the same with front, back and sides. 
With wire tool or blade of wooden tool 


every day.” 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% Pure 


It Floats 
Copyright, 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 








made soft and smooth by 


Write for free sample 


RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


anointing freely with gentle, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 
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Fishing, 





Wilderness camping, Cruising trips, 


Scouting - 
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Ottertrail 


Otter Slide Lake Algonquin Park-Ontario 


-“_-*7f- fe 2 © Booklet on request 
R. LaBarre, 17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, O. 
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Pick one up—and spin the rollers. 
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“Don’t wink— : 
“He'll be in Mexico before you count ten!” 
That’s what you hear when you skate on “CHICAGOS,” 
skating is till you try them. Easy-rolling, ball-bearing disc wheels, cushioned in noiseless, shock- 
absorbing rubber tires—no wonder they take the bumps like a feather landing in a snowdrift. 
Notice how long they keep spinning, and how quietly! 
Speed is certainly built into these skates. 
If you want to win races this year—get a pair. 
“CHICAGO” Rubber Tired Roller Skates are on sale at up-to-date hardware and 
sporting goods stores, or shipped direct on receipt of a $4.00 P.O. Money Order. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
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on ‘*CHICAGO”’ Rubber Tired Roller Skates 


wll miss him!” 


Rolling on rubber is like skating on clouds. 


Chicago, III. 





There They Go! 


You don’t know what fun roller 


more during short spurts. 

Quite a few ice boats are home built-affairs. 
If any one handy with tools has the inclination 
to build one there’s no reason why he shouldn’t 
go to it; that is, provided he also has some 
time and money at his disposal. For at the 
outset, let me remark that if an ice boat is 
worth building at all it’s worth building well. 
I wouldn’t advise any one to tackle a job that 
would cost him less than one hundred dollars. 
I’m speaking of the cost of materials alone. 
If you can’t swing that, it’s better to confine 
your efforts to an inexpensive skate sail. 
Sometimes ten or a dozen fellows get together 
on a cooperative scheme, share work and 
expense without the whole burden falling 
upon one alone. That’s often a sensible and 
practicable idea. 

The first two important steps in the con- 
struction of an ice boat are as follows: figure 
out the probable cost and get a full and 
detailed set of working plans. You'll get in 
deeper than you ever expected unless you 
look up costs. You will get all mixed up from 
the start and never know where you stand 
unless you have a set of plans to consult; 
but with these before you it will be fairly 
plain sailing. They tell you the whole story 
with a clearness which written instructions 
cannot duplicate. 


I SHOULD like to present a set of plans 

with this article but the space would take 
up several pages of the magazine so it’s im- 
practicable. However, ice boating is so 
extensive that you will probably have slight 
difficulty either in borrowing or copying a 
set in your own locality. That failing, you 
can get a book of plans from the Rudder 
Publishing Company, 9 Murray Street, New 
York, for seventy-five cents. 

A good set of working plans shows you 
definite specifications down to the slightest 
detail. Thegefore, I'll treat the subject in a 
general sort of way, offering a few suggestions 
that may prove of value in looking the ground 
over and after getting to work. 

Among the chief requirements of con- 
struction are strength, lightness and proper 
balance. Don’t forget strength, especially. 
An ice boat is subject to unusual strain for its 
weight. The lateen rig and a modified sloop 











rig (jib and mainsail) are the two types of 
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In various ice-boat racing centers such as 
Red Bank, New Jersey, or Madison, Wisconsin, 
runners can be bought either ready-made or 
made to order by expert builders. It is some- 
times advisable for an amateur builder to turn 
this job over to an expert. Similarly, the tiller 
and rudder post. So far as sails are con- 
cerned, get an estimate from a sail-maker; if 
the cost of his work above that of material 
doesn’t run very high, have him do the job. 
You can make your own spars. 

The foregoing indicates some of the prime 
essentials in the building of an ice boat, a real 
up-and-going craft of which one may justly 
be proud. There are, of course, a dozen and 
one additional details requiring your attention, 
such as running and standing rigging, blocks, 
turnbuckles, chocks, and similar matters. Buta 
good set of working plans will explain all these. 

A few words in regard to the navigation of 
an ice boat. It’s very different from that 
of a water boat. There’s no such thing as 
“sailing free” on ice with the boom far out. 
The sails of an ice boat are always kept close 
hauled both in going to leeward and wind- 
ward. Remember too that an ice boat answers 
its tiller with astounding readiness; you have 
to watch this. Too sharp a turn of the tiller 
will spin an ice boat around completely. Keep 
an eye out for “shell” ice, stones and similar 
obstructions. And when approaching a crack, 
never cross it diagonally; take it head-on. 

Now as to the construction of a skate sail. 
This is easy. All you have to contrive is a 
small sail and a few simple spars. Your own 
body is the mast, your feet the hull and the 
skates on your feet.are keel and steering gear. 

There are various kinds of skate sails. The 
most simple and inexpensive rig is to all intents 
a kite turned on its side. Two heavy bamboo 
spars, say nineand twelve feet long respectively, 
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are lashed firmly together at right-angles, one 
end of the longer spar being about two feet 
from the intersection. Over this frame-work 
can be stretched unbleached muslin if you don’t 
care to put money into more expensive sail 
material. The sail should be secured to both 
the upright and lengthwise spars by a series 
of loops. And of course the edges of the sail 
should be hemmed to prevent raveling. 

That’s the sort of an outfit you can slip 
together in a couple of hours. A better sailing 
rig takes more care, time and money. And it’s 
really worth the difference. One of the most 
serviceable rigs is the lateen pattern, similar in 
appearance and most essential to the type 
commonly used in canoe sailing. Running 
rigging is eliminated; that is the main differ- 
ence. 

Forty square feet of sail is quite enough for 
the average-sized person; a short man might 
find even this amount a trifle unmanageable. 
Figure more or less from the standpoint of 
your own height and comfort as regards the 
size of an outfit. There are two spars to the 
lateen rig, one along the lower edge of the sail, 
parallel to the ice when sailing, and the other 
at about a forty-five-degree angle to this, 
along the front of the upper edge of the sail. 
The two spars are of equal length—about ten 
feet. Midway on one to midway on the other 
across the sail runs a sturdy stretcher stick 
which serves to keep the sail taut. Another 
stick, parallel to the lower spar runs midway 


from the stretcher stick to the upper spar; this 
is the hand-grip, the means of holding the rig 
when you’re sailing. 

Such is the lateen rig in its entirety. A few 
words as to details. The most simple manner 
of attaching the sail to the spars is by lacing, 
although the edges can be hemmed over the 
spars if you prefer. Metal hooks offering a 
slight amount of play are suitable means for 
fastening together the two spars where these 
meet. The spars may be spruce, pine, bamboo 
or sectional thin steel tubing such as can be 
purchased in a hardware store. The tubing 
arrangement is a convenient form in that you 
can take the rig down like a sectional fishing 
rod when it’s not being used. 

Don’t have any part of a skate sail fastened 
to your body when sailing. Safety with an 
unmanageable sail lies in its immediate 
release. Wear skates which have a reasonably 
sharp degree of curvature. Sharp turns are 
frequent and it is difficult to turn quickly on a 
flat-bladed skate. When using the type of rig 
described in the foregoing, you always keep 
on the same side of the sail. That is, you don’t 
lift the sail over your head when “coming 
about,” as in the case of the “‘square sail,” 
another pattern. On one tack your position 
is to the windward of the sail and on another 
tack to the leeward of it. Skate sailing 
demands a certain amount of practice. Take 
it easy and venture forth only in a fairly 
moderate breeze at first. 








Jim Morse in Australia 


(Continued from page 20) | 











living not taken by the dwarfs for their own 
bellies and the maw of Bunyip. 

It was now three nights from the full of the 
moon. The raid might be expected hourly. 
If the white men would protect them against 
the giants they would show them the proofs 
and tell what they knew, but they were fearful 
that the white wizards would do what was best 
for their own interests. They had meant, 
Gongola said with naive frankness, to kill the 
whites themselves as soon as they heard of 
their mission, but Gongola—he boasted—had 
protected them (probably by telling of their 
magic), and now they had seen the mighty 
wizardry of their visitors they were afraid and 
perplexed what to do. 

“With your magic, with your killing sticks,” 
suggested Gongola, eager to prove his wits 
superior,’ you can protect us against the 
giants. You can kill them all and even kill 
the dwarfs, for all their cunning. All about the 
waterholes lie the flamestones that the Red- 
bearded One sought. If he is dead you can 
still gather them. 
There will be plenty of 
lalgoro for us, and we 
will show you the way 
through the hills to the 
land of the dwarfs, if 
you make us presents 
though we will not go 
to the waterholes, be- 
cause of Bunyip.” 

“It’s a certainty he 
figgers Bunyip’ll do us 
in if the dwarfs don’t, 
Jim,” said the Skipper. 
“He don’t mince mat- 
ters much. They aim 
ter git al] ‘they kin out 
of us—kill off their 
enemies an’ provide 
them with manmeat 
an’ the contents of our 
packs. It’s all hatched 
in the brain of our 
friend Gongola an’ 
we've got ter give him 
credit fer havin’ more 
thinkin’ capacity than 
we thought. But 
we’ve got him skeered 
over his shadder an’ 
we'll keep him thet 
way. Thet wasa good 
trick Jim. The Ad- 
miral played up nicely. 

“Tm nottinclined ter 
play killer to help Gon- 
gola’s ambishuns, but, 
of course, if those 
giants, as they call’em, 
attack, we'll have to 
act on the defense. 
They’re a treacherous 
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crime is theft, whether it’s a man’s weapon or 
his woman. They’re a long way from the 
Golden Rule, lad. However... .” 

Gongola, watching their talk, eagerly, sus- 
piciously, suddenly sprang to his feet as a man 
rushed in shouting. Behind him thronged the 
women of the tribe, plainly in a panic. They 
scurried through to some inner chamber and 
instantly the cavern was in an uproar. Weapons 
that had been concealed suddenly appeared 
and the jabbering, echoing back from the 
walls and roof, made a deafening din in which 
Gongola shouted in vain to make himself 
heard. 

“Looks like the bearded gents air in sight, 
Jim,” said the Skipper. “We'll git outside.” 

With swift orders he marshaled Tufa and 
the rest of the crew, telling them to get their 
weapons ready. But when they started for the 
exterior Gongola protested. There was an 
inner way to the top of the mesa butte, he said. 
From the summit they could destroy all the 
giants. Perhaps some of them would guard 
the entrance with their 
killing sticks if that 
was necessary. The 
bearded men were still 
a long way off. Run- 
ners had just come in 
by relay, and there 
were still three of them 
to be heard from. 

He showed a [piece 
of wood some four 
inches long, flat on one 
side, rounded on the 
other, painted in red 
and_ yellow, incised 
markings in black 
scratch upon the flat 
side. The wood was 
about an inch wide. 
It had been prepared 
by the outermost 
scout, he said, and had 
been handed on to the 
next nearest who had 
raced at topspeed with 
it to his relay. So the 
news had come fast, as 
bad news travels. 

Jim looked curiously 
at the message stick 
and the rude scratches, 
one vertical stroke fol- 
lowed by others set at 
various angles. It was 
writing of asort. Gon- 
gola translated it. 

“Carralinga come 
here to-night for 
talgoro.” 

Just why so simple 
a message could not 
have been transmitted 
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of Buffalo, N. Y., whose picture, “A Trout 
School,” appears above 


fancied it might be an 
old tribal custom to 
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Like the fabled ship in which 
Jason brought home the enchanted 
fleece of gold, the Eveready Hour 
brings a rich treasure of enter- 
tainment to charm the harbor- 
homes of its hearers. 


Inaugurated two years ago, the 
Eveready Hour was an adven- 
ture in broadcasting—an hour of 
connected entertainment, uninter- 
rupted by the frequent injection 
of the name of the broadcaster. 

Many of these programs have 
become famous. Thousands of 
letters voice the appreciation of 
our audience and ask for repeti- 
tion of favorites. We make no 
requests for these letters, but they 
mean much to our artists and to 
us, and are of great value in help- 
ing us in our efforts to arrange 
programs of a distinctive nature 
and pleasing to the vast audience. 


Radio has already. become a 
highly specialized art worthy of 





the most scrupulous code of ethics, 
and the Eveready Hour repre- 
sents a sincere effort to pioneer 
in providing the most acceptable 
form of radio entertainment. 


Eveready programs cover a 
wide range of entertainment and 
human interest, transporting us 
to periods of wholesome sim- 
plicity; to barren islands where 
marooned sailors meet adventure, 
starvation and death; to battle- 
scarred France with singing dough- 
boys; to emotional heights by tell- 
ing with music the stories of the 
seasons; and to memories of yes- 
teryear aroused by old ballad and 
musical comedy favorites. 


Eveready Hour begins at 9 p.m. 
each Tuesday night, Eastern 
Standard Time. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





the following stations: 

weaF—New York 
wyar—Providence 
WEEI—Bost on 

wtac-W orcester 
wri—Philadelphia 
weor-Buffalo 

weaE-Pittsburgh 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour— 
9 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, through 


xsp-St. Louis 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


wsat—Cincinnati 
wwJj-Detroit 
woc-Davenport 
were ey ; 

; inneapolis 
~ cco St. Paul 
won-Chicago 
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KINGS 


Band Instruments 
and Saxophones 







Get in the “Ring” 
and Play a KING 


ON’T envy the boys who 

have such a wonderful time 
playing a saxophone, trumpet, 
trombone, or some other band 
instrument. 


Getaninstrumentthatsuitsyou 


in detail how band instruments are 
made, illustrated with photos taken in | 
our factory. 

King Saxophones and Band Instru- 
ments are built to the highest standard 
of quality and are guaranteed by bond 
to give complete satisfaction. 


Our 10 days free trial plan and easy 





and you’ll find what a lot of fun 
it is to play in your school band 
or orchestra or with your friends. 


Be sure that you get the best in 
choosing an instrument. Send for the 
King catalog—stating whether you pre- 
fer saxophone, trumpet or trombone, 
etc. This catalog will tell you all about 
this instrument—its history—the vari- 
ous models, finish, etc.—and will show 


payment terms are explained. Any 
wide-awake young fellow can find ways 
of earning money to make the easy 
payments on a new “King.” 


Send for your copy of the King cata- 
log—the coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-72 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of KING Band Instruments 





THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-72 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Send me without obligation the following: 
0 Prices and Description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


] Catalogs and literature regarding_-..........---------------- 
(State which instrument, whether saxophone, trombone, etc.) 




















Be Ready for the 
First Spring Days! 


wits a HIK-STIK 


With a 


(Hike-Stick) 


OW is the time 
to plan your 
garden, so send for 


our big new seed 


MAU LES book today. 


| There are no better 


seeds than Maule’s and 
SEED BOOK 


you take no chances in 
buying from Maule be- 
cause of our 49 - year - 
old policy — 


When warming thaws break old 
Winter’s back, when buds swell and 
there’s life in the air—then’s when 
outdoors call you. Get the most 
out of that first jaunt with a HIK- 
STIK, the staff of a thousand uses. 
Six-foot staff of straight grained 
live ash. Head, with pointed end 
and hood, fastened firmly to stand 
a pull of 1,000 pounds. Great for 
hiking, hill climbing, pike pole, tent 














Your money back 

if not satisfied 
Morethanhalfamillion 
satisfied customers 
use Maule’s vegetable 
and flower seeds year 





after year. pole, drill staff and for rescuing 
w H Maule, t i i 

m. Henry Maule, Inc. from water or live wires. 

967 Maule Building 





Philadelphia, Pa. With malleable rust-proof head— 
$1.00; with solid brass head—$1.25. 
Send cash with order and five two- 
cent stamps to cover shipping. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. H Kokomo, Ind. 











Length, six feet. Weight, two lbs. 


MAULE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 


FREE LESSONS 
IN a sycnenrneend 


ITH every Ludwig Tra 





BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





ops 


se. 

y lessons saaile you to 
Easy lessons time. 

Practi course for be- 

inners, written by one of 

erica’s foremost ° 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 

Catalog Free — oney — Order 

Beas case kind pene > which you are fo bene 
. jHOMPSON BROS. BOAT MEG. co? 

pesnticd, (aithor Place) AND, Av | 


Send for free catalog and 
descriptive matter coverin 
our instruction course an 


fis ben ude 
World's famous Ludwig Trap Drum 
Outfits, complete, $32.50 and up 

LUDWIG & LUDWIG 

1611 N. Lincoin Street, Chicago, Ill. 























send such warnings as a preventive against 
their distortion. It would fix the responsibility 
upon the writer who must be a chosen man, 
brave and shrewd to scout on the borders of 
the enemy’s country. It might be a relic of 
some earlier civilization, dating back to the era 
of the cave drawings and the statues. 

It would be three or four hours before the 
Carralingas—as the giants were called—could 
arrive. They would come up close before the 
moon rose and rush the butte by its light. 
They carried stone axes, spears shod with flint 
from the lava by the waterholes which Jim 
thought might be geysers whose activities had 
died down, and great clubs spiked with obsidian. 
They carried no shields, said Gongola, their 
skins were proof against the weapons of the 
cavemen, and they were so big that the ground 
shook when they charged. 

“But, he added, “they will not be proof 
against the magic of your killing sticks—and 
their flesh is sweet.” 

Captain Burr posted Tufa and three of the 
men at the entrance and the rest of them fol- 
lowed Gongola up a cleft in the side of the third 
cave where the women were huddled in the 
dark. Niches had been cut to aid the climb, 
but they were of ancient date and worn so that 
little was left of them. Up this primitive stair- 
way the cavemen had clambered ahead of them. 
In the light of the torches Gongola went up it 
like a fireman scaling a ladder. Not to be out- 
done, the crew followed and the Skipper made 
hard weather of it, but his seaman’s training 
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and his sturdy strength won through. Jim 
came last, the Admiral’s cage slung at his back 
together with his rifle and the shoes he slipped 
off at the last moment. 

On top the cavemen were in a group and 
Gongola was making a speech to them, so 
swiftly that they could hardly follow what he 
said except that it announced them as the 
saviors of the tribe. The butte was nearly 
level and to the south, there was a natural 
parapet from which three of four men were 
peering. The light was still clear, the sun 
sinking in gorgeous radiance over low hills 
that marked the country where the wise dwarfs 
lived, where Bunyip lurked in the waterholes, 
where the flamestone opals lay, and where 
Langley might still be alive, though there 
seemed faint hope of that. 

The outpost runners came in one by one, 
tired, excited men. By now the Skipper was in 
command, marshaling the riflemen behind the 
parapet. The cavemen could be but little use, 
but they would not go below. They appeared 
indifferent to the fate of their women or con- 
fident in the powers of the white wizards to 
hold the entrance or annihilate their foes. 
Apparently they expected to see them blasted 
from the face of the earth. 

The last runner brought word that the Car- 
ralingas were less than two miles away, waiting 
the moonrise. Slowly radiance gathered in the 
East behind the great coast range that they 
had crossed. It increased and then the great 

(Continued on page 49) 


Axe-iomaticly Speakin’ 


By Cherokee Charley 


“YEAH, fellah, I’ve roved some. Been in 
pockets o’ desolation up in these hyah 


Thunder Mountains when I ain’t seen nothin’ 
| nearer to ah humin bein’ than ah pack rat era 


grizzly bare for ah hull winter. A lot o’ 
fellahs wouldn’t hanker none for th’ solitude 
I’ve lived with in my day. Some of ’em don’t 
savvy how I stand |it. I recomémber one 
Easterner (he was a college professor) useta 
sort o’ marvel at it. He got axin’ me a lot of 
questions one day, an’ me feelin’ talkative 
that-a-way. I answered them. 

“He says, ‘Ol’ Time when yuh’re holed up 
away from civilization that-a-way what would 
yuh druther be without?’” 

“That’s a fair question,” says I, scratchin’ 
my poll. I thunk hard an’ doggone if I could 
answer him. Then I up an’ says: 

“There’s ah heap o’ things I’d druther be 
without but I’m sartin’ shore o’ two things I 
wouldn’t wanta be without not five minutes. 
That’s ah doggone good axe an’ ah bang-up 
knife. They come first with me even ahead o’ 
shootin’ hardware. I wouldn’t go into th’ 
woods without ’em. They’re th’ best pals I 
could pick to take along with me. An’ because 
they are my pards I treat ’em right. I don’t 
abuse ’em none—not any. I keep ’em sharp, 
an’ as clean as a wolf’s tooth. I keep ’em 
sheathed agin th’ weather when I ain’t usein’ 
’em. An’ I’m don’t abuse ’em none. 


’ 


nails in, er agin hard knots er layin’ em on th’ 
damp gound to git all rusty. No,sirree, not me. 
Ner I don’t go hackin’ on trees, er anythin’ 
else that’s handy, just fer th’ fun o’ hackin’. 
Them there implements is too valuable for to 
pound on anythin’ with, an’ then agin just 
hackin’ around spoils a lot of trees and shrubs 
an’ things that’s right criminal to be spoiled. 
Just let ah Forest Ranger ketch yuh slashin’ 
around pramiscuous like an’ he’ll scorch th’ 
hair offen yuh with language an’ mebby th’ 
flat o’ his hand. An’, fellah, yuh’ll de- 
sarve it. 

“Es I said before, ah knife er ah axe is about 
th’ best pal ah fellah kin have. But I’ll say 
this, professor, if ah hombre is keerles an’ 
niglectful of ’em they’ll shore turn an bite back, 
an’ agin I'll say yuh desarve it. If ah fellah 
whittles t’wards him instead o’ away from 
him, er chops on hard surfaces or slashes around 
keerless like so th’ axe can slip he’s shore goin’ 
to git cut an cut bad. If he carrys ah axe er ah 
knife around unsheated or with th’ blade 
pointin’ t’wards his stomach er his neck er 
any other part o’ him he’s shore goin’ to regret 
it. Yes sirree, ah knife er ah axe can be right 
good pards if they’re carefully handled. But 
if yuh are keerless with ’em in any way they’re 
shore goin’ to bite back—hard.” 

““Veah. That’s axe-iomatic,’ 
professor with ah grin.” 


says th’ 

















“Ketch me abusin’ ah axe er ah knife by “Now, I don’t savvy that—not quite. But 
whittlin’ or hackin’ on rocks or wood evith I reckon he said ah mouth full, fellahs.” 
— — 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
N THE second and third covers, page 3 and on these : 


pages, some of the firms that make and sell your 

official equipment have bought space to tell you 
about their products and to express appreciation of their 
association with you in Scouting. 


We urge you to read each advertisement and become 
better acquainted with the companies that are putting 
forth their best efforts to see that your equipment measures 
up to the high standards required by Scouting. 








These concerns are keenly interested in the Scout pro- 
gram. Because of this interest, their knowledge of what 

you require and their ability to make products equal to 
our standards, they have been selected to manufacture 
various items of equipment. 


Ask for their goods by name at your local dealers or 
order from the Supply Service at National Headquarters, 











200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
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Established 104 Years 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 

















BROOKLYN OMAHA 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
Lafayette Sq. - 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
12-14 W. Washington St Cee Wend | 
, gton St. poi i 
KANSAS CITY sath merer May the best of Health and 


Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 


Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 


Success go with Scouts every~ 


where on their 16th Birthday. 








| LION BROS. CO., Inc. 
Other Browning King Stores 


BOSTON EVANSTON, ILL. Baltimore, Md. 


407 Washington St. 524-26 Davis St. | 


‘AMBRIDGE, MASS, DETROIT ; : 
ONTEES Miamacioesstts bein NEW Mbington Blvd. at Grand River Manufacturers of Merit and Rank Badges 
/ HAVEN, J 


CINCINNATI 
4th & Race Sts. 


for the Boy Scouts of America. 


Cor, Chapel & High Sts. 
eee . KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
€ wae hy mee . 650 Minnesota Ave. 
Suclid Avenue 2 : 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. aa Teletos eighth St. 
DENVER SEATTLE 
1624-30 Stout St. 2nd Ave. & University St. 


Published Officially for: the 


Boy Scouts of America 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 


Published annualiy; a big book of stories, articles and pictures, with many famous 
contributors. Each new issue is as good as the last and the volume of any year, in- 
cluding 1925, is a treasure for any boy. ‘There are nine issues now in print. Each 


2.50. By mail, $2.75. 
THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF STORIES 


A gold mine of entertaining reading. Stories by Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, O. 
Henry, Conan Doyle and others. A book every fellow 
should own. $2.50. By mail, $2.75. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF CAMPFIRE STORIES 


HenryVan Dyke, Jack London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connor, 
Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb, Stewart Edward White, and 
other prime story tellers have stories in this splendid 
book. $2.50. By mail, $2.75. 


THE BOY 
SCOUTS OWN 
BOOK 


A book of stories, articles and pic- 
tures for the boy who is waiting 
to become a Boy Scout. Tells of 
Scouting in all its phases. $1.75. 
By mail, $1.90. 
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i THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
: PE CAMPFIRE STORIES 


“YOU SURE CAN DO WONDERS WITH THIS KNIFE, MY BOY” 


From opening tin cans to carving of ships, 
It is a factory, quite satisfactory, 

And without doubt the knife for the Scout 
Whether he’s home or whether on trips. 


ULSTER OFFICIAL SCOUT KNIFE 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 
ELLENVILLE, ULSTER KNIFE CO. NEW YORK 





D. APPLETON 
AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street, New York 
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Bicycles, Saxophones— 


and a job with a future 





Every boy wants a radio outfit, a saxophone, a 
bicycle—and spending money. 


Every boy dreams of the day when he can be his 
own boss. 


Fortunately for you, Western Union Messenger 
Service can help you get what you want. In it, 
you earn spending money—good money, too!—and 
learn many of the AB C’s of business. In it, you 
come in contact with business men; you develop 
poise and confidence, and soon learn the line of busi- 
ness that interests you most. 


When you attract the attention of a patron and 
he asks for you, we cheerfully recommend you for 
the better job; we are glad to see you progressing. 


Better stop in at the nearest Western 
Union office and talk to the manager. 


Western Union Messenger Service offers g00d 
pay. Bicycles at cost, free lessons in telegra- 
phy, interesting work, vacations with pay 


WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 














"The boy can do us 











more good above 
ground, 


ah, SOLDIER, sentenced to 
‘ be shot for desertion, was Aik 
/ brought before Abraham _/“%@j 
Lincoln. Many advised against <Q \\\ 
pardoning the boy. President:S 
Lincoln smiled and signed his 4% 
pardon, saying as he did so, “I 
think the boy can do us more 
good above ground than under 
ground.” 








His life was full of dramatic events. You 


This was the last official act 
of Lincoln’s life. The evening 
of that very day he went to the 
Ford Theatre to see the play, 
“Our American Cousin.” At 
twenty minutes after tena 
pistol shot rang out. The next 
morning a watcher at Lincoln’s 
deathbed whispered, “Now he 
belongs to the ages.” 


will enjoy reading the thrilling story of his 
adventures, humorous and tragic, as they 
are told in our booklet, “Abraham Lincoln, 
Preserver of His Country.” This book- 
let and a similar one about Washington, 
the other great American born in Feb- 
ruary, will be sent you Free. 


They are part of the John Hancock 
Historical Series, published in commemo- 
ration of the 150th Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, of which 
John Hancock was the first signer. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


CHECK THE BOOKLET YOU WANT 



















61.2 


Name... 


Parent's or Guardian’s Name... 
Ee jonnininemenpetietanien 


YOU CAN HAVE BOTH 








Raat 


Please send me your FREE booklets. 
“Abraham Lincoln, Preserver of His Country.” CO chece 
“George Washington, The First Great American.” CO Check 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





“HOW OLD 1S 
ANN” DID 




















ELL, boys! Another anniversary to our 

credit. Everybody concerned feeling 
bigger and better in every way. Old Idle 
Five Minutes who continually butts in on this 
page wants to know why he is confined to only 
five minutes. He thinks that he should have 
sixteen minutes this time on account of the 
anniversary. . Well, the anniversary is the 
very reason why we feel like cutting him down 
to about 2!4 minute size. We are all too 
busy now to bother about him. He, however, 
continues to bother about us and I suppose 
we'll have to let him look in on the anniver- 
sary celebrations. 

Keep him under five minutes, boys. Send 
in your best jokes, but don’t waste any time 
on ’em. “Snappy” is the key word. For 
jokes published the senders will be rewarded 
with the new 1926 Boy Scout Diaries. 


He Wood Knot 
PatroLt LEADER: How do you suppose a 
fellow with two wooden legs can walk? 
Bricut Scout: He probably just manages 
to lumber along. 











Handing It to Him 
Bossy (after getting a piece of meat with 
his fingers and a severe glance from his father): 
Fingers were made before forks, Dad. 
FATHER (sternly): Not yours, son. 


Following Medicine 
“T heard your son was an undertaker. I 
thought you said he was a physician.” 
“Not at all. I just said he followed the 
medical profession.” 


The Slimit 
1st Scout: Say, Ray, have you heard that 
Mr. Rickert doesn’t want Slim Gresham any 
longer? 
2ND Scout: No, why? 
ist Scout: He’s long enough. 


Verse or Worse 
A squirrel turned from I. F. M., 
His mother’s gaze to meet, 
“He’s one all right” his mother said, 
‘But not the kind we eat.” 


A woodpecker lit on I. F. M’s. head, 
And began to drill and drill, 

He drilled away for half a day, 

And then he broke his bill. 








Strange But True 


A funny little man told this to me 

I fell in a snow drift in June said he 

I went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jelly fish float up in a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 

I stirred my milk with a big brass key 

I opened my door on my bended knee 

I beg your pardon for this said he 

But tis true, when told as it ought to be 
It only needs punctuation yeu see. 
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From Sunday to Sunday 
The visitor stayed a week, going back upon 
the same Sunday that he came upon. “Sun- 
day” was his horse’s name. 


One Was on the Bridge 
StpE: I had my nose broken in three places 
last summer. 
Kick: But why do you keep going to those 
places. 





Tracks 


TENDERFOOT: I was trailing a bear this 
morning and I decided to quit. 

First CLass Scout: Why did you quit? 

TENDERFOOT: The tracks got too fresh. 


Preferred the Old Stuff 
UnctE: Tommy you’ve been a good boy 
so [am giving you a shiny new penny. 
lrommy: Aw, Uncle, give an old rusty nickel. 


What He’d Have 
Moruer: I prepared a fried chicken dinner in 
thirty minutes. 
Fatuer: That’s nothing, I could get it in 
eight minutes. 
Mortuer: What would you have? 
FATHER: Indigestion. 


Pointed Remark 


“He talks a good deal, doesn’t he?” 
“Yes, I think he was vaccinated with a 
phonograph needle.” 








A Three Act Tragedy 
Act I: Bull and two toreadors. 
Act IT: Bull and one toreador. 
Act ITT: Bull. 


A Back Wash 
Ju: Almost everything came home all 
right from the laundry this week. 
Dick: How did that happen? 
Jim: They brought us the wrong bundle. 


Some Worker 


1st Scout: I did all my homework before I 
woke up this morning. 

2ND Scout: What! Before you woke up? 

1st Scout: Sure. I did it last night. 


Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 


William Spellman, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank 
Engle, Jr., Tichioute, Pa.; Richard Anderson, 
Stamford, Conn.; Scout W. S. McComb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Scout Jack Dingle, Seattle, 
Wash.; Scout Thomas Taylor, Portland, 
Oregon; Howard Germain, Winnebago, Minn.; 
Robert Lale, Odessa, Mo.; Herbert Zacks, 
Erie, Pa.; Frank Ardress, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Scout Warren R. Austin, Cosmopolis, Wash.; 
Charles Kaufman, Sellersville, Pa.; Geo. 
Hess, Jr., North Lake, Wisc.; Scout Frank Sen- 
ram, Oakland, Calif.; Stanley McCabe, Minne- 
opolis, Minn.; Galen Fleck, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 25) 








meeting the technical requirements, actually 
carrying on as a scout, as contemplated by 
his subscribing to the Scout Oath and Law 
and promising to ‘Do a Good Turn Daily.’ 

“This is brought into the picture in the 
present application for Star, Life and Eagle 
badges, but in the judgment of your committee, 
should be included in all applications and 
literature having to do with any award. 

“This is not considered to be the develop- 
ment of any new rule, but simply a more defi- 
nite application of an interpretation which has 
been given by most scout officials to the car- 
rying on of the Boy Scout Movement.” 


Recent Actions by the National Council 
on Insignia 
N INIATURE tenderfoot and second class 
badges will be produced in metal and 
will be made available to scouts in addition to 
the present size badges. 

Insignia for camp directors has been author- 
ized, consisting of the camping merit badge 
with a green background, suspended from 
silver antlers with the word “director’’ em- 
broidered above in silver for the National 
Camp Director and from gold antlers with 


Gold medal with Palms Three turns. 
(For saving life—more than one life) 

The embroidered Veteran Scout Badge will 
continue to be used. 


Merit Badges 


HE National Court of Honor and thé 


Committee on Badges, Awards and Scout 
Requirements have completely revised the 
merit badge on camping. One requirement 
has been added which requires the scout seek- 
ing to obtain this badge to present himself for 
inspection correctly clothed, equipped and 
provisioned for a three day camp in which he 
must depend entirely on hisown resources. 
In addition to having to camp out fifty nights, 
he is required to do half of these in a shelter 
constructed or improvised by himself; he must 
make his fire, using only native materials 
which he has gathered on hikes or in camp; he 
must actually select a camp site and construct 
a latrine and provide means for disposal of 
garbage and refuse; and finally, instead of 
demonstrating, he must actually construct a 
raft which will carry ten people and their duf- 
fel safely in rough water and show his ability 
to make practical use of it. 
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What Does the Patrol Method Mean 


| aap tag ay ead your scoutmaster has told you about the big thing we are trying to 
do in America to carry on Scouting by means of the patrol method. The 
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Scoutmaster-Patrol Leader Pow Wow by an old-time scoutmaster, Charles F. Smith, 
is the biggest thing that we have attempted to date in connection with making better 
troops. Wherever it has n tried scoutmasters and patrol leaders like it. The 
Pow Wow is nothing more than a series of meetings of patrol leaders with their 
scoutmasters, something after the fashion of an Indian Pow Wow. The patrol leaders 
and the scoutmaster come together and give each other ideas on how to run the 
patrols. We don’t know what plans your scoutmaster or patrol leaders have, but 
we want to give you a few words each month that will be helpful to you and them. 

First let me give you the answer to a question that you may have asked yourself: 
‘*Why do we have patrols anyway?”” The most important reason is because you 
want them. Did you ever stop to think that all of us men were boys once? We 
did not have Scouting, and very few of us belonged to regular clubs, but practically 
all of us belonged to gangs. We had a lot or little fun, and did either good things 
or not so good things, depending almost entirely upon what kind of a fellow we had 
for the leader of our gang. The fellows who belonged to a gang usually lived in the 
same neighborhood, and in that way occasionally we had fellows in the gang that 
we did not like; in fact, some of these very fellows were the leaders simply because 
they elected themselves leaders, and bullied or licked anyone who questioned their 
leadership. 

To-day you scouts are much luckier than we were, and you have, through the 
patrol system, an opportunity to have just the kind of a gang we wished for, and in 
addition you have something we never even ho for—men to help 

Did you ever stop to think that the team idea and the patrol idea are similar? 
If a fellow is a good basketball captain he has certain qualities that should help him 
become a good patrol leader. In this connection letrme quote from one of the eight 
Pow Wow letters to Patrol Leaders written by Dr. Fisher: 

“*When I think of a patrol I am reminded of some of the baseball teams I played 
on before I went to college. You know we had to run our own teams, for then we 
had neither coaches nor faculty advisers. Whether or not our team made good 
depended largely upon the kind of a fellow we had for captain. The captain I 
remember best was certainly a good all around ball player, but some of the other 
fellows played just as well; nevertheless we all insisted on having him as captain. 
Now, as I look back at it, I can see that he would have make a crackerjack patrol 
leader. You say, ‘Why?’ Well, I'll tell what kind of a captain and coach he was 
and let you imagine what kind of a patrol leader he might have been. 

“*Not even a substitute hesitated to make a suggestion to him. He always 
listened. To be sure, at times he did nothing but listen. I can well remember a 
habit he had of saying, ‘All right, I'll see.” So you see he wasn’t the kind of a fellow 
who ‘bawled you out’ even when he thought your suggestion was crazy. 

“ Another thing, he never stole anyone’s idea. That is, he wasn’t the kind of a fellow 
who claimed to know it all. For instance, he would say, ‘George thinks we should 
start practice early enough so that we can all get home by six o'clock. What do you 
think?’ In fact, if you only half suggested a thing he would give you the credit.” 











the word “director”? embroidered above in 
gold for local camp directors. This is in the 
form of a badge which will be worn on the left 
arm four inches below the shoulder seam or 
directly above the badge of rank if he holds 
another commission. Where several council 
camps are combined the title “Chief” may be 
inserted above the word “ Director.” 

The following use of metal rope to distin- 
guish honor medal holders has been authorized: 


Award Turns of Rope 
Personal Letter or Old Letter of 
Commendation (1912-1922) None. 
Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal (1920-1922) One turn. 
Certificate for Heroism from 1922 
Silver Medal (1912-1919) 
Gold Medal } Iwo nes 


_Silver medal was highest award made pre- 
Vious to 1920, except posthumously. 


1926 


Business Merit Badge 


HE requirement five of the Business 

Merit Badge, which requires a certificate 
from an employer to the effect that the scout 
has lived up to the Oath and Law, business 
efficiency, and personal cleanliness and orderly 
habits, has been extended by the addition of 
the following, in lieu of such certificate: Or 
one year of successful service as scout scribe 
of a troop under the same conditions. 


Merit Badge on Reptiles 


HE full requirements for a Merit Badge 

on Reptiles have been set out by the Com- 
mittee referred to above and approved by 
the Executive Board of the National Coun- 
cil. These, as well as the changes in the 
Merit Badges on Camping, Business and 
Seamanship are printed in detail in the cur- 
rent issue of Scouting. If you are interested 
ask your scoutmaster to show you these re- 
quirements. 











merica’s Fastest Team 


Plays in KEDS! 


HE Original Celtics have built a reputation 

as one of the fastest teams on American basket- 

ball courts. Last year they were the National 
Professional Basketball Champions. 


And every member of this star team wears Keds! 


“We have found this basketball shoe to be the ideal 
for players of our type. Our club is very much pleased 
with your shoes after using them on all sorts of floors.” 


That’s what Manager James A. Furey has to say 
about Keds. Another of the tributes to Keds quality 
and leadership that pour in from every side! 


Keds soles are full of life and spring—built to absorb 
shocks and jolts—and remarkably tough. They have a 
sure grip that assures speedy starting and stopping 
without slipping. 


The uppers are of durable canvas—strong enough to 
protect against twists and sprains—yet light and com- 
fortable. And there’s a special Feltex innersole to ab- 
sorb perspiration and keep the feet cool. 

But remember —shoes that don’t have the name Keds on them 
are not Keds. Keds are made only by the United States Rubber 
Company — and the name Keds is put on every one. They come 


in all the popular styles—prices $1.25 to $4.50. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Look for the name Keds. 


Our Keds Hand-Book of Sports is full of interesting information on 
games, sports and dozens of other subjects. Sent free if you address 
Dept. 1040, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 






They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe! 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





“COMET” 


the special Keds basketball 
shoe. Its tough, springy 
sole gives a sure grip on the 
smoothest floor. Built to 
stand the hardest wear. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 



















WeShipOnApproval “= i : 
the 44 styles, colors. and sie i xeh& 


this big free Catalog. We will ship 
it subject to your approval and trial. 


DirectFromfactory 


IN) 
Your beautiful shining new bicycle will 2. 
come to you direct from the great Mead 
actory. It will be in perfect adjustment. As soon as 
the last finishing touch is completed it is wrapped in 
a waterproofed bag, crated and shipped for your in- 
spection and approval, by fast prepaid express. Pur- 
used in this way, direct from the Makers, you get 
the utmost in value at the lowest possible cost. 


Save 10% tos 25%0roacr cence fans falas | 


selling prices of these bicycles. 
Factory-to-Rider saves you big money on your bicycle 
and assures you of service and repair 
necessary. Prices from $21.50 up. 


BeSureitsaRanger 










All other bicycles are judged by the ways in which they 
are like, or different from, the Ranger. You see many 
er. Ranger style, quality, and equipment 
are unmistakable, and ~ you a feeling of pride as 
because of its performance and endurance. 
> Youcanrideand 
30Daysfree Trial ==: 
days. If by that 
— on Earth and the Only one for You, send it 
Hm at our expense and the Trial Will Have Cost You 
J After you 
$5%a Mon th have selected 
ie 
size, and color 
of the bicycle you prefer from the big 
it while you ride and enjoy it, on our 
y reyenant plan, if more con- 


cheap imitations, but nobody ever mistakes them for a 
owner. First because of its name and looks, and then 
test your Ranger 
time you are not absolutely convinced it is the Finest 
thing. 
the exact style, 
free Ranger Lagoon you can pay for 
ni 
venient for you than a cash pur- 


. You can easily earn the 
low $5.00 monthly payments by 
odd jobs that your bicycle 
makes possible. In a few 
months you own the bicycle, 
and have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
you earned it your- 


self. 
TI 
A wide variety of 
Tires, Parts, and 
Sundries will also be 
found in the free 
RANG Catalog. 
We share with you 
the big -savings on 
these standard 
items, due to our 
huge purchases. 
The Catalog shows 
every bicycle in actual colors and 
ives full information on all items. 
nd for free Catalog Now, and be 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 


Write plainly, a post card will doit. 


M ea Cycle Company 


Dept. D-17 Chicago 
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Winner 





Why-I-Subscribed Contest i 


Scout Harry Paul, Chelsea, Mass. 








\ JHEN I first became a scout I was head 

over heels tickled-to-death with scouting 
but after a while I started to lose some of my 
early enthusiasm. 

While walking downtown with a fellow 
scout I mentioned my feelings to him and 
told him I wanted to advance in Scouting. 
Later he showed me a copy of Boys’ Lire 
and said, “Read it, show it to your parents 
and you'll feel like a new scout.” 





1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 

for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 

parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 

the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 

d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE? 

| 2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 


| age may compete. 


” | 3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 


| ink on one side of the paper only. 


That night I read every one of the stories 
and articles and it really made me realize that 
there was lots to learn. I worked at the 
Y.M.C. A. as a check boy and soon earned 
the price of a subscription. When it expired | 
I immediately renewed it. 

The interesting stories and department 
articles, plus Dan Beard’s section, have all 
helped make me a better scout and I recom- 
mend it to all scouts and boys. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript, j 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 





= = = =, 





| The Read ers’ Page . 


(Concluded from page 30) 








pioneers, who did much to bring the West 
toward Eastern civilization. Surely Jim 
Bridger “ builded better than he knew.” 


Historic Old Charlotte 
Scout Richard W. Simpson 


HARLOTTE, in North Carolina, down in 

the sunny South, is one of the most 
historic spots in the Union. We have just 
finished celebrating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (Mecklenburg). It was signed on 
May 20, 1775 on the spot which we now call 
the “‘Square.” It was signed by men from 
Mecklenburg County over one year before 
the July 4th Declaration of Independence. 
One-half a block west of the ‘“‘Square’”’ is 
where Gen. George Washington slept on his 
way South. It is called Cook’s Inn. One-half 
|a block east of the Square is where General 
Cornwallis had his headquarters for about 
| three months. About a mile from the Square 
|is where the Battle of Charlotte was fought. 
Down east of the Square is the old U. S. 
| Mint, the first in the South. In the front 
|yard of this old Mint is a monument to 
| Lieutenant Shipp who won honor and was 
killed in the Spanish-American War. Down 
| south of the Square is where President Jefferson 





Davis of the Confederate States heard of 
President Lincoln’s death; also near there is 
| where his Cabinet met for the last time. 
| Down further south is a monument to the 
| Signers of the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence. Here also was where a women’s 
college was built and named after the Queen. 
| It was called Queen’s Museum. West of the 
Square is the home where the famous Confede- 
rate General ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson lived. It is 
next to the place where we entertained our 
| beloved Chief Scout Executive, Mr. West. Out 
about seven miles west of Charlotte is McIntyre 
Farm where General Cornwallis sent a detach- 
ment of men to get some food and they were 
almost completely wiped out. Our town was 
called a Hornet’s Nest by Cornwallis for these 
different deeds. On this past May 2oth when 
we celebrated the 150th ,anniversary of the 
| Signing, we had men and women selected by 
| the President to come and help us pay homage 
to those gallant men of the Revolutionary War, 
our forefathers. 


A Visit to Old Mission Dolores 
By Harold A. Harper 
E ALL think of the West asa new country 
but somehow there are none of the relics 
of the New England States that have centered 


around them the history and romance that 
Old Mission Dolores has. 

On the Laguna de los Dolores, the Lagoon 
of Sorrows, was established the mission of | 
San Francisco de Asis. The region surround- | 
ing it was then called Yerba Buena, the | 
good herb, in tribute to the white flower which | 
grew so thickly upon the hills. It is from the | 
mission that this great city of the West, | 
San Francisco, takes its name. The mission- 
aries who built these immortal structures 
were men from Mexico. 

Mission Dolores was built in 1776. Today, | 
150 years later, we enter it and let loose our | 
imagination to !et it run freely in this build- | 
ing. What a pleasing scene may be imagined | 
every morning when the services commenced. | 
One of the many Indian converts would act | 
as sexton and ring the three bells in the belfry. 
While this pleasing sound greeted our ears, 
we would see the other members of the con- 
gregation enter into the mission in prayer. 

Here stand the adobe walls whose uneven 
sunburnt bricks were patiently put in place 
by these old Indians. Along the stone aisle 
we may walk with our footsteps following 
those of a friar or gaudily painted Indian. 
The walls are a bright red, while the little 
wooden altar holds fascination for every taste. 

Equally interesting and picturesque is the lit- 
tle cemetery adjoining the mission. Many an 
epitaph is yet discernible through years of wear. 
Now we read the epitaph of an English seafarer, 











“Though Boreas’ blows and Neptune’s waves 
Have tossed me to and fro, 
Yet by heaven’s decree 
I am harbored here below with many of our 
fleet, : 
In hopes our Admiral Christ, to meet.” 


Another interesting inscription. 

“Here lies Dofia Concepcion, daughter of 
Commandante José Dario Arguello, last 
Spanish Governor of California.” 

Tragic Concepcion who waited years for her 
handsome Russian lover, Resanov, that never 
returned. Truly this is a human drama. 

As years roll by this romantic old spot never 
loses it’s fascination. I often find rest and 
comfort in visiting it. Although street-cars 
dash noisily by and children shout, there is 
always that immortal and infinite joy in this 
memorable structure. 


We regret that inadvertently the name of 
Jack A. Donnelly, author of ‘The Ghost of the 
Grand Canyon,” was omitted from this page 
last month. 





Rules for the Readers’ Page 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking tip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 
in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the con- 
tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules governing the department: 

Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. : 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 
accompanied by a ped, self-addressed envelope. ee 
In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ‘For the Readers’ Page,” the 
name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 
words in the manuscript. 

Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink. if possible in India ink. 

The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais ewn original composition, but make no 
demand for any statement or evidence that he does so 
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“INJUNS!” 


LOwW-VOICED they talked along the 
trail . . . beside the evening camp- 
fire. Tales of merciless enemies 
... the grim Sioux war... the 
bloody Custer massacre on the Little 
Big Horn, Montana. Tales of that 
great adventurer: 


WILLIAM JACKSON, INDIAN SCOUT, 
by James Willard Schultz. This 
great fact-story starts in the Feb- 
ruary number. It is written by 
the lifetime friend of William 
Jackson. Mr. Schultz now retells 
the adventure and thrilling ex- 
citement which befell the Indian 
Scout back in the 60’s and 70’s. 


WHISTLING JIMMY, by William 
Heyliger. This big,two-part story 
gives you glimpses of a live bas- 
ketball team at practice, shows 
you a coach who can face grim 
music and a hot-headed, likable 
young forward, Jim Gaynor, who 
can scrap as well as whistle. 


AIRSHIPMEN, by Thomson Burttis. 
The choice that faced Russ Farrell 
was a jump into inky blackness or 
a fight against crushing odds. Be- 
hind him, murderous, vindictive 
air-thieves. Before him, what? 
... probably death. What would 
you do? 


REEDER, LEFT DEFENSE, by Harold 
M. Sherman. Two hockey players, 
one the captain of the team; the 
other a red flash on the ice. They 
clash. You'll enjoy this story of 
schoolboy honor and brilliant 
hockey-playing. 


THE MAN WHO CAME AGAIN, by 
Laurie York Erskine. Another 
story of Renfrew of the Royal 
Mounted. It is woven about Black 
Barto, the scene of his grisly 
crime and young Scotty McLeod. 
A thrilling tale of a boy’s appal- 
ling struggle. 


THE RATING OF RASEY, by Rex 
Lee. Cadet Rasey, the goat of 
the Point, enters a boxing match 
with Cadet Kenney, the champion, 
and wins. 


There’s another installment of 
“The Zulu Trail” and “Mark Tidd 
in Egypt,” all ready and waiting for 
you in the February issue. A new 
tale of the African jungle by Warren 
Hastings Miller. ’Nuff said. You 
can’t beat THE AMERICAN Boy. It’s 
up and coming every minute. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20c a copy at news- 


stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order with your news-dealer. 


[i oiledieieateaillin st. 


tm American Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 305 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning 
with the current issue, to 














1 Name 

! 

! Address 

LL Canada $2.25. Foreign $2.50 oa 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Yours of the 24th re- 
ceived. I rote yer in 
reply to yours of december 
6th and have een waitin 
fer yer ter show up at this 
her ipply departmin. 

I took a few days off 
last month ter go up and do 
some deer huntin afore the 
season closed. My hoam is 
in good deer country and 
they have been very plenti- 
ful Beeleeve me bill i had 
some excitin times this trip 
with them deers. Why the 
son of guns embarass me 
by lookin into my winders 
at night 

But let me tell yer 
somethin about my new job. 

I have been so rusht showin 
them scouts aroun head 
juarters all about there 


equipmin th at I aint even 
had time ter rite yer a 
st card. 
And make 
aint glad ter 
letters what 


beelowve 2 
see all them 
i “pet from 
scouts. Yer sure must have 
told a whole lot of them 
because my desk is jest 
chock full of mail. 


i am goin ter let yer 
in on a secret, bill, the 
big Chief likes it and he 
likes my work too and he 

old me yesterday to go 
ahead and get spechel let- 
ter heads fer me to rite 
ter my scouts what rite ter 
me. ° 


So tell dem scouts if 
they want to see my writin 
paper they better rite ter 
me. 


By the wey, bill, did 
ya buy yerself one of them 
new Boy-Scout Diaries yet? 
They only cost 15c and bee- 
leeve me there the cats. 


Well old boy i guess i 
better close now. Dont 
fergit ter look fer my next 
letter in BOYS’ LIFE. 


Yours till 
springs, 


romp 


saratoga 


1926 








‘The White Mprater- 


| (Continued from page 18) 
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other men in lofty positions to compromise with 
Wilkinson and give him posts to which he 
should never have been appointed. They said 
there was no telling what Wilkinson might do in 


the West, if he were offended. He had a follow- | . 


ing in Kentucky. Perhaps he had the power 
to turn all the Western country over to the 
Spaniards? He had been given his high posi- 
tion in the army, in reality, because the Presi- 
dent and some of his advisers feared what Wil- 
kinson would do if his own country did not feed 
his ambitions. And Wilkinson had ac- 
cepted the honors and the responsibilities and 
then sold himself to Spain. He was a poor 
man and he wanted to be rich. So Governor 
Miro, acting for Spain, paid him handsomely 
for his treachery to America; and, in the files 
of the Spanish secret service, Wilkinson was 
thenceforth listed as ‘“‘Number Thirteen.” 
Spain had two definite and obvious aims: to 
keep full commercial control of the Mississippi 
and to prevent the new American Republic 
from spreading westward. In these she had 
had the aid of France, through such agents 
as Marchand, until the French Revolution 
struck the scepter out of the hand of the 
French king, royal cousin of the King of Spain. 
But Spain had another motive for her plots in 
Kentucky and her Indian raids on the Ameri- 
can settlements at this time. 

Spanish agents knew that that very trouble- 
maker, Don Francisco de Miranda, had 
devoted friends among noted patriots of the 
United States; for he was reputed to have 
fought in the War of Independence, having 
come here with his friend, Lafayette. They 
feared that the United States might lend aid to 
Miranda, to help him free his own country— 
to break the Spanish yoke, not in Venezuela 
alone, but in all South America. This, of 
course, is what Miranda did, hardly a dozen 
years later, with the aid of another Venezuelan, 
Bolivar, and an Argentino named San Martin. 
But Spain was successful in preventing the 
young United States from lending the assis- 
tance which would have hastened the day of 
liberty in South America. She kept the 
American Republic in a ferment of anxiety 
about the settlements and the territory west 
of the Appalachians. And she did that chiefly 
through Wilkinson and Alexander M’Gillivray. 
It was worth, to her, all she paid them for it, 
and more. 

The conversation was in Spanish. Lachlan 
could not understand it. He wondered how 
much it had to do with himself, as he watched 
the men’s faces. For there was a new face in 
the group to-night, a face he knew. It belonged 
to a man named Powers, a tall, thin man with 
mean eyes, whom Lachlan had met, of all 
places, in James Robertson’s house in Nash- 
ville! It did not seem possible that Powers 
had not recognized him instantly, even as he 
had recognized Powers. In fact, Lachlan was 
certain that he had seen the look of recognition 
in Powers’ eyes. What would M’Gillivray do 
when he learned that his adopted son was really 
the son of Ross Douglas, the right-hand nmn 
of James Robertson? He might continue to 
protect him; he might kill him: There was no 
telling what White Alex would do. White 
Alex was not a man whose thoughts and 
actions could be figured out by anybody. But 
certainly Number Thirteen would consider 
Lachlan Douglas’ presence among the Creeks 
a danger to his plans. So would the “Spanish 
Man,” Miro. 

“This night’ll likely be yer last on earth, my 
laddie, if ye don’t keep yer eyes open behind 
as well as before,” he muttered to himself. 

He was glad that he had had a chance to 
warn Blue Arrow before Powers saw him. 
Powers might not have seen the young Creek 
when he was last in Nashville; but if he had— 
No; it was safer for Blue Arrow to keep out of 
the way. Lachlan had enlisted Gypsy John’s 
aid, such as it was, for Gypsy was not very 
intelligent. 

“‘Gypsy John,” he had said, “ye know Oomy 
is my friend. So ye must be my friend too. 
All \these men, except M’Gillivray, are my 
enemies. Listen to all they say in Spanish and 
tell it to me.” 

Gypsy John would do his best, he promised. 
He said he would even kill any one of them, 
if Lachlan chose. “Only not Miro; because 
Miro make very good friend with Oomy. I 
not can kill Miro! Oomy not like I do that. 
Can kill Valdez,” he added, encouragingly. 
“T think Oomy like very much I kill Valdez.” 

“No. Better not,” Lachlan had cautioned. 
“But listen; and remember all they say.” 

(Continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 








Bargains in Health 











AVISH as she is in bestowing her 
benefits, Dame Nature seldom gives 
something for nothing. She be- 

lieves that anything worth. having is 
worth paying for—she always fixes a 
price. If we pay, she gives—full measure, 
pressed down and running over. 


For instance, Nature says, “Give me 
15 minutes a day and I will give you 
brighter eyes and a clearer skin.—Not 
enough?—Very well, add a _ body 
equipped with stronger and more elastic 
muscles that help to give a graceful, erect 
carriage. Still not enough? All right, here 
are more—Your quarter-of-an-hour will 
buy better health. It will give you 
stronger heart and lungs, purer blood and 
better circulation. It will purchase better 
digestion, a more active liver and kid- 
neys.—Not satisfied yet? You want more 
than better looks and better health for 
15 minutes a day? Here it is. Takea 
longer and more successful life!” 


* * * & 


That is Nature's great bargain—of- 
fered in return for only 15 minutes a day 
used in simple, enjoyable exercise. Add 
plenty of walks in the open and win 
huge dividends in health and happiness. 


Nature is an honest bargainer. Give 
her but 10 minutes a day and she will 
give you an equivalent amount of bene- 
fits. Give only five minutes—she will 
play fair and give some of her bounty— 
enough to make you want more. 

* * * & 


Why exercise? What is the truth about 
it? School physiologies tell us to exer- 
cise. Magazines and newspaper articles 
admonish us to hop briskly out of bed 
and go through a number of setting-up 
exercises. Phonograph records have 
been made luring us to a “daily dozen” 
with music. And now the radio tells us 
what to do and how to do it. 


Exercise is necessary—not merely to 
give you better looks and a better pos- 
ture, but also to make your internal or- 


gans better able to do their work. Your | pliments. nonieae 
heart is a muscle. The walls of your blood Peeskieas, 
vessels, stomach and intestines are 
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Get Your Share 


Dame Nature stands ready and willing to 
offer you her health bargains—bargains which 
will add joy and happiness to your life. 
Do not miss them. 


largely muscle. If, through lack of exer- 
cise, you grow flabby and lose muscular 
tone, your blood-stream will flow more 
slowly and your body, in consequence, 
will be poorly nourished. If the dia- 
phragm, which is a muscle, is not exer- 
cised the lungs can do only a part of their 
work and the sluggish abdominal organs 
will lack the stimulating massage which 
a hard-working diaphragm gives. 


* * *k * 


Dame Nature has spread her bargain 
counter for you—unless you happen to 
be one of the few unfortunates for whom 
exercise might prove harmful. If your 
doctor says that you are able to exercise, 
are you rich enough in good looks and 
health to refuse the greatest bargain’ in 
the world? eT 





po death rate — certain 





ing. One io cause is 
lack of regular exercise. 


To help you plan the kind 
of exercises you need, the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will send 
you an Exercise Chart. 


Thousands of letters have 
come to us from men and 
women who say “My doc- 
tor advised your exercises 
for my circulation”; “The 
exercises radiate health 
andenergy”; “I have lost 
25 pounds”; “Have gained 
8 pounds and chest expan- 
sion has increased 34% in- 
ches”; “Never felt better’’. 


With the Exercise Chart 
will also be sent a booklet, 
“Common Sense in Exer- 
cise”. Ask for them. They 
will be sent with our com- 
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Every 


give a few minutes of their spare time 
to delivering the three best known mag- 
azines in America, to their regular cus- 


tomers. 


part—we taught them how to get these 
customers and they are, reaping the 


Score 
the 


winning 
Goal! 


The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany offers you the chance to 
score the winning goal of your 
life. How would you like to 
have plenty of spending money 
—and besides that win prizes— 
the things you have always | 
wanted? You can do both, and 
very easily, too! 





There are thousands of fellows 
just like you who are having 
the greatest fun in their lives 
earning money and winning such 
prizes as radios, scout equipments 
and sporting goods. These fel- 
lows are Crowell Junior Sales- 
men. 








week Crowell Junior Salesmen 


It takes no experience on their 


BOYS’ LIFE 





‘Duzzlecra 








FEBRUARY, containing two famous birth- 

days, may fairly be called ‘“‘the Presidents’ 
month,” so we lead off, this time, with a puzzle 
having a title that is almost confusing—a 
Presidential King’s Move. How many fam- 
ous names can you trace? And don’t forget 
the Cross-word Puzzle on page 58, sent by a 
temporary “shut-in.” A similar framework 
for one of these alluring puzzles was printed 
in September. Did you notice its resemblance 
to a Scout Badge? 

Address all puzzles and answers to PuzzLe- 
CRAFT, care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Everything must be in by 
February roth. 

For Original Puzzles 

Otis T. Wingo, Jr., Kenesaw Apt., Washing- 
ton, D. C., $2. Edwin Boeger, 515 Syms St., 
Union City, N. J., $1. J. William Miller, 319 
Perry St., McKeesport, Pa., $1. John A. 
Segur, 74 Lenox Ave., Providence, R. I. 


For Puzzle Answers 

Thomas J. Moseley, 1704 Two Notch Road, 
Columbia, S. C., $1. William McElhoe, Jr., 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., $1. P. E. Munkacsy, 
304 Pine St., Bridgeport, Conn., $1. Edward 
H. Mackey, Box 229, S. Glastonbury, Conn., 
$r. 

Presidential King’s Move 


(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 


profits of money and prizes. 


The ranks of the Crowell Junior Sales- 


at a,time in any direction) the names of twenty 
of our Presidents may be spelled out. The path 
from one. name to another is not continuous, 
and sometimes the same letter may be used 
twice in one name, though not consecutively. 


nocturnal carnivore; final letters, a large, 
savage animal; the letters indicated by the 
figures from 1 to 8, a swift animal; from 9 to 
14, an African sheeplike quadruped; from 15 
to 19, a large South African antelope; from 
20 to 23, another African antelope; from 24 
to 31, a ruminant of the far north—Joun 
A. SEGUR: 


A METALLIC MIXTURE 
(Prize Puzzle) 


X 2 12 27 32 READING Across: 1.Shapes. 
X 23 21 34 7 2. To embellish. 3. To glit- 
X 24 14 15 35 ter. 4. An adjective denot- 
x 16 13 17 33. ing the presence of niter. 5. 
x 26 20 28 5 Our national bird. 6. From 
x 819 g 11 that time. 7. Utopian. 8. 
X 31 25 30 22 Higher in place. 9. De- 
X 3 429 6 rides. 

x 18 1 10 36 When these words have been 


rightly guessed, the initial let- 
ters (indicated by stars) will spell the name of a 
metal which burns with a blinding light. The 
letters indicated by the figures from 1 to 6, and 
from 7 to 12 will each spell a metal which forms 
a common coin; from 13 to 15, ametal seen in 
the kitchen; from 16 to 19, the most useful 
metal; from 20 to 23, a very valuable metal; 
from 24 to 27, a heavy metal; from 28 to 31, 
a metal for covering roofs; from 32 to 36, 
varieties —J. W1iLLt1AM MILLER. 


Novel Acrostic 

All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, one of the rows 
of letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a famous athlete. 

READING Across: 1. Afruit. 2. A workerin 
stone. 3. Ashallow vessel. 4. To keep away 
from. 5. Amusing. 6. To delight in. 7. A 
weight. 8. Toget up. 9. To please and enter- 
tain. 10. Well-mannered.—JoHN BALDWIN. 


Numerical Squares 
37 53 8 43 
14 22 34 57 
10 39 I9 2 
5 38 13 42 24 27 51 50 30 60 


17 32 21 49 52 9 44 3 
16 7 25 23 33 15 47 29 
58 41 54 20 48 46 12 45 35 18 
4 56 1 31 
36 28 6 50 


26 55 40 II 


Upper SQUARE: A suggestion, a notion, close 
at hand, acid. 

Lert-Hanp Square: Cried, Charles Lamb, a 
heap, a Chinese ounce. 

RicHt-Hanp Square: A pronoun, to attend, 
consumes, formerly. 

LowER Square: To miss, a Norwegian name, 
a sailor; European lizards. 

When these squares have been rightly 
guessed, the letters indicated by the numbers 
from 1 to 5 will spell a missile weapon; from 6 





=... = 


men are open to you. Join now. The 
coupon below will start you in at once. 
Youwill receive full information, including 
a catalogue showing over 200 prizes you 
can win. Score the winning goal to-day! 


Maid. ths Coupe Har | 
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There may also be spelled out an unused 
Christian name of our eighteenth President.— 
EDWIN BOEGER. 


to 10, a valued fabric; from 11 to 15, a pigment; 
16 to 20, part of a flower; 21 to 25, Utopian; 
26 to 30, to obliterate; 31 to 35, hastens; 36 to 
40, a sail; 41 to 45, a fragrant oil; 46 to 50, the 
ermine; 51 to 55, a robber; 56 to 60, a cutting 
machine.—PuzzLE EpiTor. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag, begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter will spell the 
names of the puzzler’s friend. 

Reapinc Across: 1. To distribute. 2. A 
measure of length. 3. Lineage. 4. Stretched, 
as arope. 5. Parched with heat. 6. A knob. 
7. A number. 8. Unusual. 9. An ancient 
musical instrument. 1o. A soft, plastic earth. 
—HeEnry J. McCormack. 


An Animal Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 


Answers to January Puzzles 


Z1czaG. Robin Hood. Across: 1. River. 
2. Boxes. 3. Table. 4. Cabin. 5. Train. 6. 
Bathe. 7. Smoke. 8. Forty. g. Drive. 

DovuBLE Cross-worD Enicma. Nativity, 
Yuletide. 

Cuse. From 1 to 2, taunt; 1 to 3, trout; 
2 to 4, treat; 3 to 4, tenet; 5 to 6, thorn; 5 to 7, 
thong; 6 to 8, Nancy; 7 to 8, glory; 1 to 5, 
tot; 2 to 6, ton; 4 to 8, toy; 3 to 7, tug. 

NuMERICAL Enicma. “It takes ten pounds 


of common sense to carry one pound of 
” 








MR. J. THAYER, Dept. 1 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


I want to score the winning goal: 











24 1 - 26 9 16 READING Across: 1. learning. 7 
13 - —15 28 4 Pertaining to a race Novet Douste Acrostic. Initials, Hagen; 
My Name.... Be Set eS a CN ee a nee eee Sr 6 — 22 31 — 2010 of men. 2. Comply. third row, Faber. Across: 1. Huffy. 2. 
- - 318 — 7 3. A cheap colored Agave. 3. Gable. 4. Exert. 5. Nerve. 
21 27 25 — 1917 picture. 4. A mint- CONCEALED WorbD-SQuARE. Tine, idea, 
Address ...... eceress RUN ASV EHS 4 5 SEGRE WSS Ye See RAS 6 -—11 5 -— 23 like plant of which neat, eats. 
2 8 29 12 3014 cats are very fond. 5s. Our Own Puzzte. I. Buds, so, on, new, 
Town State. Alakein New York State wo, own, no, one, me, ms, sins, Boy Scouts; 
named after a tribe of Indians. 6. Pertaining 14 to 7, Chow. II. Try, ye, Ed, do, to, no, r 
to the eye. 7. Lacked. nib, be, Ed, dot, to, on, not, it, in, ton, at, I 
= When these words have been rightly guessed, pa, up. III. P, Dan, do, Po, puzzles, no co., iy 
the initial letters will spell the name of a capapie, zebra. 
192 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








































Rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager 

















No Bottles of Ink 
allowed in this 
Varsity Library 


But You'll see flocks 
of Parker Duofolds there! 


$5 and $7 


O Ink Bottles allowed in 

this Reading Room,” is 
the sign that was posted in this 
new addition to the Alumni 
Library at Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Just another indication of 
how the modern fountain pen 
is displacing spilly inkwells in 
places of learning, just as in 
offices and homes. 

And of all the pens, none 
other ranks in such high favor 
as the classic Parker Duofold. 

Wherever counts have been 
made at schools and colleges, 
the Parker Pen has far outnum- 
bered every other. 

Its Hand-size Grip, Over-size 
Ink Capacity, and super-smooth 
25-year Point are admired by 
the fellows and the girls alike. 

And its Black-tipped Lac- 
quer-red color is the hand- 
somest thing out. 

Good pencounters wouldn't 
be without it. Stop at the near- 
est and choose your point. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: 
Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50 
** Big Brother’? Over-size. $4 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

TORONTO LONDON 


Lady Duofold q 








$5 
with ring for 
chatelaine 
Duofold Jr. 
$5 
Same except 
for size 
Red and Black 
Color 
Conmbigation 
Mark U. Ss. 


Pat. Office 





Duofold Jr. $5 Lady Duofold $5 


Intermediate size With ring for chatelaine 





1926 








' Mayfield Plays at | 


Home 
(Continued from page 13) 














Elton was prepared for her . . . more than 
prepared . yes, so keyed up and fighting 
anxious to have time called for the game that 
her players could hardly contain themselves. 
This would be Dazzy Veach’s last chance to 
compete against Lance Sparks and crew. 
The Mayfield craft had sunk the Elton ship 
on two former occasions by heartrending, last 
second victories . .. and Dazzy had a big 
score to settle. “Once on land and once on 
sea”? the battles had been waged. That 28 
to 27 loss on Elton’s home floor . . . and 
that 16 to 15 defeat in the game of water 
basketball played last summer at The Pleasant 
Resort! 

To Lance Sparks also came the realization 
that he was in for one of the most strenuous 
evenings he would perhaps ever spend on a 
basketball court. He had all members of the 
first team squad meet him in the old locker- 
room of Mayfield High, away from the mad 
clamor of the excited crowd . . . an hour and 
a half before game time. At seven o’clock, 
when the doors were thrown open, every seat 
had been sold and all standing room. 

At fifteen minutes to eight the Elton team 
came dashing onto the floor and was given a 
standing ovation by the boisterous crowd 
which was ready to break into cheering at the 
slightest excuse. So jammed was the hall 
that people sat along the edge of the playing 
floor on spread out newspapers... and 
others actually were perched on beams high 
above the playing floor ... faces peering 
from every possible vantage point. .. . 

Mayfield did not appear until five minutes 
before game time but when the Blue and 
White home-town warriors did come bounding 
through the door, hurdling the spectators at 
one end of the hall to reach the playing floor, 
the din became so terrific that people outside 
the community house said they were afraid the 
building wouldn’t stand the strain. 

As Lance and his team circled underneath 
the basket, the Elton High rooters opened up 
with their first verbal barrage. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for March) 








Jim Morse in 
Australia 
(Continued from page 42) 


a 











luminary sailed upward, flinging the shadow of 
the butte upon the plain. Almost instantly 
a man gave a lowcry. The Carralingas were 
in motion, though Jim marveled how he could 
detect anything. Five minutes passed, an- 
other and another and then he saw, debouching 
from a gully that lay in shadow, a mass of 
men. They were running in a compact body, 
and they came on fast. Tufa had orders to 
reserve fire until he heard shooting from the 
butte and there was silence. The Carralingas 
might have expected to surprise the butte or 
they despised their cavemen victims. On they 
came in ranks of not less than forty men—six 
lines of them and now could be seen the free, 
splendid motion of their limbs, the glance of 
their eyes in the moonlight, the swing of their 
weapons. Giants they were—none less than 
three inches over the fathom. Their beards 
rane on their chests and blended with mats of 
air. 

Fifty paces from the butte they stopped 
and Jim realized with their sudden halt that 
they had indeed shaken the ground with 
their tread. There had been a noise like 
drumming and now it ceased in a stillness 
split by a frightful, blood-curdling howl. They 
sprang forward like runners in a race, howling 
as they came. 

Jim flung over the parapet a twist of blazing 
magnesium ribbon and the white light wiped 
out all shadows, showed clear as daylight, but 
in an unearthly glare, the mass of magnificent 
savages, their eyes staring at the flare, their 
teeth gleaming in their beards, their black 
bodies striped to look like skeletons. 

“Over their heads first,” said the Skipper. 
“All together. Fire.” 

The crack of the six rifles blent in a volley, 
the flashes stabbed the night with yellow darts 
of flame. From below came the reports of 
Tufa and the entrance guard. The Carra- 
lingas seemed to halt in midleap, staring in 
amazement at the butte. Then, with a roar, 
against the odds of magic, the surprise, they 
came racing on with magnificent courage, 
shouting like a Zulu Impi on the charge. 





(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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BILL JONES 


ILL JONES is the kind of fellow 

most other fellows envy. He’s an 
all-round fine athlete—does half a 
dozen different things well. He’s won 
some cups he can feel mighty 
proud of! 


Take the mile race in the inter- 
scholastic meet last Spring, for in- 
stance. Sam Richards looked like a 
winner sure, until the last fifty yards. 
Then Bill surprised him—passed him 
and ran away from him for a corking 


finish. 


The same thing is apt to happen 
when Bill plays a tennis match. The 
other fellow may flash brilliant form 
and a whole bag of tricks. Bill plugs 
away and after a while you see that 
the games aren’t going the way they 
did at first. The brilliant fellow be- 
gins to falter, but Bill doesn’t know 
the meaning of the word. He can last 
five sets under a broiling sun, with 
every game in the last set going to 
deuce, and he’ll be shooting ’em hard 
and fast across the net at the finish. 
That’s the kind of stuff that brings 
Bill through tournaments. 


The truth of the matter is, Bill’s 
endurance is one hundred per cent. 
Other fellows can swim as well as he 
can, run as well as he can, swing a 
racket or a golf club as well as he can 
—at the start! But there aren’t many 
who can finish as Bill does, with some 
energy still to spare and nerves 
steady. Endurance does it. 


“Sure I’ve got endurance!” Bill 
says. ““Why wouldn’t I have? 
—TI work for it! It’s no gift, 
you know! 


How about your endurance? Are 
you developing it to the utmost? 
Are you trying to build up a fine, 
efficiently working body which will 
answer all the demands made upon 
it? It’s easy to do, once you go at it 
seriously. The rules are simple— 
plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air, 
regular exercise, sensible diet—and 
no artificial stimulants! The last is 
where many fellows err unthink- 
ingly. 

Your choice of a hot drink at meai- 
times may be all wrong, for instance. 
The average cup of coffee contains 
from. 11% to 3 grains of a dangerous 
drug stimulant called caffein. Caf- 
fein is a great enemy of the nervous 
system, often causing sleeplessness, 
indigestion and headaches. Not much 
chance of building up endurance 
when you drink coffee! 


But a hot mealtime drink is bene- 
ficial and enjoyable. Try Postum/ In 
millions of American homes boys 
drink it every day, for its healthful- 
ness and its delicious flavor. 


Postum is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted, with a little 
sweetening. Instant Postum, made 
with hot (not boiled) milk instead of 
the usual boiling water, is one of the 
finest, most nourishing drinks in the 
world. 


Give Postum a thirty-day trial. 
Your grocer has it—or if you wish, 
we will send you, free, one week’s 
supply. Just mail the coupon below. 


oe MAIL THIS COUPON Now's 


ee PR eee Ber meeeemennas 





Bill’s right. Endurance is 
something you must work for 
—but it’s worth the effort a 
hundred times over! 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 

which include eGo Nuts, Post Toasties 
Double-thick Corn FI 

lakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your 


Postum Cergat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Inerane POM... 23546 Oo 
(prepared instantly in the cup) - Check 
Poort Gapmas, c . 0a st we 
(prepared by boiling) prefer. 


Name 


P.—B.L. 2-26 


which you 





akes), Post’s Bran i Street 


7 





State. 








seas sells Postum in two forms. Instant _: || City 
‘os: 


tum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 





In Canada, me Canavan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 








to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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$25°° in cash prizes! 


to readers of Boys’ Life who 
are users of Corona Typewriters 


D° you own a Corona? Then you have a 
chance to win $25 just by writing a 
letter! We want to hear from Corona owners 
who are readers of Boy’s Life. So we are 
offering $25 in cash prizes for the best letters 
about Corona. The coupon will bring you 
full details of the cash prize offer. 
It is not necessary that you yourself be the 
owner of Corona. If there is one in your 
home which you use, you are elegible for 
entry in the contest. So mail the coupon 
now. The contest closes March 15th. 


If you do not own a Corona 
read this carefully 
Every boy needs a typewriter. In school, 
college, as well as in any business career, a 
knowledge of typewriting is becoming more 
and more necessary. 


Corona is the best typewriter for a boy to 


Standard 
Keyboard 





own, because, while it is portable, it has 
more big typewriter features than any other 
light machine. 


These features include: Standard four-row 
keyboard, 12-yard, two-color self-reversing 
ribbon, wide carriage, real variable line- 
spacer, stenciling device, and indicator to 
show just where the type will strike, and 
many other advantagss. 


Mail coupon now! 


Fill out the coupon now, and mail it, no 
matter whether you own a Corona or not. 
Corona may be bought on easy monthly 
payments. The coupon will bring you full 
details of the contest, as well as the 
address of the nearest Corona store. Send 
the coupon to Corona Typewriter Co., Inc.. 
115 Main St.. Groton, N. Y 





(Be sure to put 
an X inone of the 
squares below to 
tell us whether 
you own a Co- 
rona.) 


(Synopsis of Jim Morse in Australia) 


Captain Burr and Jim Morse, resting at Sydney 
after a voyage in the Manuwai, are asked by Pro- 
fessor Langley to journey to the interior in search 
of his brother, who went up country, back of Herbert 
River, five months before on a quest for opals and 
has not been heard from. An agreement is made 
and the Captain, Jim, the Admiral, their parrot, 
and their Kanaka crew travel by the Manuwai to 
Hinchinbrook, where they leave the vessel and go 
by whaleboat’ up the river. Forty miles from its 
mouth they come upon a campfire surrounded by 
blacks feasting on giant snakes. The Admiral 
betrays the presence of the strangers, and the blacks 
charge toward them. 

Jim sets off a magnesium ribbon that he carries in 
his pocket for such emergencies, and this exhibition 
of white man’s magic so frightens the blacks that 
they fall on their faces and the party escapes. 
The next morning, some distance farther on, three 
blacks visit the camp and invite the party to their 
village and to a wallaby hunt. In the camp, when 
inquiries are made for the white man, the aged 
medicine man is brought out in a litter. He 
shows them a drinking cup made of a skull, a white 
man’s skull. 

The Captain is convinced after a careful look 
that the skull is old and has no connection with 
their quest. They push on to an abandoned cattle 
station at Herbert Vale, where they find a well- 
built house in charge of a Gilbert Islander, Kuriri, 
who proves useful, though evidently a rascal. He 
tells them of a festival to be held shortly by many 
native tribes. They decide to attend the Koro- 
boree and march through a great forest, suffering 
intensely all the way. Finally they come to the 
plateau designated by Kuriri, and concealing them- 
selves, watch a series of duels. In one of these 
their sympathy is aroused for one of the com- 
batants, a youth who is attended by a young girl. 
Finally they return to camp, where the black who 
had first visited their camp finds them and delivers 
an invitation to the ritual dance, the Koroboree 
about to be held. 

Many weird and unusual things take place in 
the course of this night. e climax is reached 
when one of the blacks attempts to kill another. 
Jim is able to win the gratitude of Gongola, a lead- 
ing black, by saving his life. Gongola promises to 
lead the party across the desert and accordingly 
they set out. 

A long tedious journey across the desert brings 
them into a strange land of ancient volcanic strata. 
Here they are met by a delegation of blacks and 
escorted into a great cavern. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc, 
115 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me, with no obligation on my 
part, complete rules of your cash prize contest. 


I own a Corona.... re 

I donot own a Corona..... C] 
Ey ee ee 
Se ee 




















Write for free catalo \ 
- 8. MY SOPeLiEs 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 
Army & Navy Su a 
al. Box 1833, R Virginia 

















Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BBs 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our free shooting contest get Bulls Eye oo air 
rifle shot and practice with the FREE TARCETS 
your dealer will give you. 


The secret of good shooting is to get the best 
ammunition. hat’s why you want smooth, 
polished steel Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won’t stick in your rifle. 
And you can use them over and over again. 


If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls 
Eye BBs send us his name and address together 
with Sc in stamps and your name and address. 
We will then send you a sample tube of shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BBs and free targets to practice shootin 

on. Ask your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE 


TUBE 
BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 












Your Ghoice 
. 
‘yy Musical 
Instruments 
FREE ,7°,o"" 
Students 
Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin, You will be proud to 
own any one of these instruments and you can have 
one absolutely free. A few cents a day for lessons is 
your only expense. Our system of teaching is so easy 
that you can play several pieces by note with the first 
four lessons. We guarantee success or no charge. 
Instrument and lessons sent on one week’s free 
trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Streets, Dept. 17 ‘Chicago, Illinois: 
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because his throat worked as if it was hard to 
swallow, and his eyes got watery. Still, he 
didn’t say anything. But I knew right away 
that all my hopes about not having spoiled 
the biscuits were as foolish as I felt. 

Billy got the next biscuit, and he started in 
the same way Mr. Flanders had. But it didn’t 
work. There was a sort of explosion, and his 
mouth flew open, and bits of biscuits flew in 
all directions. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Duncan. 

“S—s—salt!” spluttered Billy. 

“But I didn’t salt ’em twice,” said Duncan. 
“T know I didn’t.’ 

“Yes,—but—I—did—that is—once!” gasped 
Billy. “But I don’t see how they got as salt 
as this.” 

“Maybe I’m to blame,” said Mr. Flanders. 
“T was pretty sure Duncan forgot, so I sneaked 
some in while you fellows were getting your 
tackle ready.” 

Of course, that just about let me out. I[ 
didn’t know whether to say anything or not. 

Then Ripley broke in. 

“T want everybody to know that I’m just 
as good a scout as the scoutmaster and the 
senior patrol leader,” he said. “I did my 
little good turn, too. That’s why I suggested 
having biscuits this noon. I’ve been trying to 
get back to camp all morning, but that was 
the only good excuse I could think of.” 

“Why didn’t you think of needing more 
fat to fry the fish with?” said Sanders. “*That’s 
the way Smalley and I worked it.” 

“T got mine in by going into camp after 
another leader,” said Carpenter. ‘‘How did 
you work it, Tommy?” 

“T didn’t say I put any in,” I said. 

“No, but I know you did—picking up wood 
that way when Duncan told about salting 
them himself.” 

So I owned up to my share in it too. 

And then those two kids just set up a whoop 
of laughter, and began to roll over and over 
on the ground, howling with glee. They set 
the rest of us going, too. It must have been 
fifteen minutes or so before things quieted 
down at all; and even then, somebody would 
begin to giggle every once in a while, and that 
would start us off all over again. But at last 
things settled down, and then they got sort of 
solemn. And then right in the middle of the 
quiet, Smalley tittered. 

“Oh, Duncan,” he tittered, “salt—your— 
biscuits.” 

Duncan threw a stick at him. 

“Tf anybody ever says that to me again, 
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That was the way we all felt. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Couldn’t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *100% 


“When I sent for your catalog, I didn’t know a 
note of music. A few months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I had taken my place in a 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 
a week, three times what I made asaclerk. I 
wan Pad red own easy it is— anyone 
» can whistle a tune can learn i 
instrument.”—Bill Carola, eae 
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Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
fora week’sfree trial in your own home. Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the 
full, rich tone value and ee how easy it 
is to play. No obligation to —— expense for 
the trial. We make thisliberal offer because we 
want you to try for yourself a genuine Wur- 
litzer instrument, the result of 200 years’ experi- 
ence in musical instrument building. 

Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Thisis your opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument—more than 3000 ar- 
ticles, many of them shown in full 
colors. All genuine Wurlitzer instru- 
ments—buy direct from Wurlitzer, 
a and save money. §; 
offers on complete outfits, 
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No obligation. 


Send Coupon 
Today! 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1142 
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want to hear anything about biscuits, or salt 
either, for a long time to come. Here was our 
fine slogan, that we had been using to get the 
whole troop into shape with, turned into a 
joke, so that if we ever used it again, everybody 
would laugh. And the worst of it was, it all 
got out on us. Smalley and Sanders, I suppose. 
You can’t expect youngsters like that to have 
much sense about a joke, or to keep their 
mouths shut. Anyway, it wasn’t long before 
pretty nearly every boy in our part of town, 
and some of the girls too, would call out 
“Salt your biscuits,” eVery time they saw 
anybody in our troop. Frances got to saying 
it to me around home every time she wanted 
to shut me up, or get me out of the way, which 
was most of the time; and Brad put it at the 
end of every letter he wrote home to me from 
college. 

And it got passed around among all the other 
troops in town, and they certainly rubbed it in 
onus. I’m not blaming anybody,—it certainly 
was funny, and probably seemed funny to 
other people long after it stopped being funny 
to us—but it got to be mighty annoying. 
There wasn’t ever a scout affair for three or 
four months after that without somebody’s 
starting some sort of a discussion about cook- 
ing and working it around to biscuits, and then 
asking whoever in our troop was there how we 
made ’em. Even Mr. Flanders began to get 
touchy about it. But he kept it all inside, 
and was able to make us do that too, and 
just laugh things off as if we ‘were getting as 
much fun out of it as anybody else. 

“Tt’s all right, fellows,” he said one night at 
our camp-fire time, the last fifteen minutes 
of scout meeting, when we have a serious talk 
about all sorts of things. ‘“‘We’ve got to stand 
the gaff, and be cheerful about it. That will 
be good for us. But some day—some day, we'll 
show ’em a thing or two. We'll teach the 
whole town that ‘Salt your biscuits’ isn’t 
just a joke, and that we know how to salt ours 
in everything we-do. I don’t know how it’s 
going to work out, nor when, but our chance 
will come, and when it does, we’re going to be 
ready for it in a way that will be remembered.” 

Of course we knew that when the winter 
really came along we were in for an un- 
merciful ragging. And we didn’t know whether 
we could stand it or not. And we doubted, too, 
whether in the face of it, we would be able to 
take a single event. Some of the fellows didn’t 
want to go. 

“I’m not going down there just to get joshed 
to death,” was the way Smalley put it. 
“They’ll get us so rattled we can’t win any- 
thing, anyway, so what’s the use?” 

“You ought to be able to stand it if I can,” 
said Duncan. 

“Anyway, the troop is going,” said Mr. 
Flanders, “even if I can’t find over a dozen 
of you who will go. And it is going to enter 
every event, too, just as usual, whether we 
expect to win anything or not.” 

And that was the way the troop voted. The 
rally was to come at the end of National Scout 
Week in February. There’s a lot going on that 
week for scouts,—demonstrations of scout 
work at the schools, and down-town, and all 
over town, scouts to talk scouting at the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, and at the Chamber of 
Commerce, a day for every troop to do a 
community good turn, a couple of scout parades 
the father-and-son banquet, and a lot of other 
things. We didn’t care to get into much of 
all that; and headquarters knew about how 
we felt and didn’t push us into things. But 
Mr. Flanders told us that just to show us how 
much he appreciated the way we had stood 
up to things, he was going to take us to a movie 
the Saturday afternoon before Scout Week be- 
gan. It was an outdoors picture witha forest fire 
in it that the Council had said all scouts ought 
to see, and Mr. Flanders thought it would be a 
good thing if we could go as a troop. 


When we got to the picture house, there was | 


such a crowd that we couldn’t get seats to- 
gether. Duncan was away down in front, 
close to the screen, and Billy and I were in the 
back row, and near the aisle. And the rest of 
the bunch were scattered pretty well all over 
the place. Mr. Flanders had a good seat right 
in the middle, but before the show got started 
he remembered a telephone call he had to 
make, and told Billy to keep an eye on things 
till he got back. 

“Sure,” said Billy. ‘“‘That’s all there is to 
do at a picture show.” 

There was a cartoon comedy first, one of 
those cat-and-mouse pictures, that kept the 
whole house in a roar of laughter. And then 
there was a lot of pictures of scenery, moun- 
tains and lakes and water-falls, that made a 
chap wish it was summer time and he was off 
on the long trail. Then all at once it sounded 
as if somebody was running around back of 
the screen, and a lot of mixed-up noises and 

(Concluded on page 53) . 
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The Future of the Telephone 





Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows from 
the acorn, soa nation-wide system 
has grown out of Bell’s single 
telephone instrument. 


The interconnection of millions 
of telephones throughout the land, 
regardless of distance, has not 
come about easily. It has resulted 
from a series of scientific discov- 
eries and technical achievements 
embodied in a telephone plant of 


vast extent and intricacy. Great 
economies have already been 
gained by such technical im- 
provements and more are sure to 
follow for the benefit of teleplione 
users everywhere. 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

' The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 
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Dandy to take on hiking 
trips, in woods or to the camp. 2% ia.2 
ms BS in. blade of finest steel, 14 in. handle 
oe selected hickory. Can be carried in the 
belt. $1.58. Leather sheath, 75¢ - 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a good knife like 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel, sharp 
point,—back of blade checkered to give firm 
grip. Leather handle, with sheath, $2.25. 
Stag handle, $3.00. 

If dealers can*t supply you order by mail, 
sending money order. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone Mich. 
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An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 
why you should al- 
ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 
pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers—and the majority 
of recognized radio engi- 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 


These batteries are 
identical with the batter- 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealers everywhere. 


Burcess BATTrery COMPANY 
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Canadian Factories and Offices: 
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Through Stations WJZ and WGY 


(Concluded from page 26) 








the various operators and engineers. Practically 
all of them.have commercial operator’s tickets, 
having started a good many years ago as 
amateur operators. Several of themstill operate 
amateur stations. It is a fine training—the 
very best. All parts of the station, the control- 
room, the power-house on the roof and the office 
of the Engineer-in-Charge, Carl Dreher, are 
connected by a buzzer line which buzzes along 
in speedy continental code a good bit of the 
time. Yes, some of the operators are compelled 
by law to have licenses. And then again, a chap 
with a license generally has a better all-around 
knowledge of radio than the fellow without one. 

Draw that curtain aside and look into the 
WJZ studio. There’s no one in there now. 
Quite right, broadcasting has been switched 
over to the Hotel Commodore. Here’s Mr. 
Keith McLeod, the staff pianist and major 
domo of the station, who is going to take us in 
there. 

This is a little larger than the WJY studio, 
but otherwise it is pretty much the same. The 
announcer has twomicrophoneshere. The walls 
are covered with the same sort of flexible board 
(did you notice it in the other studio?) de- 
signed to reduce reverberation. 

Let’s run up on the roof and take a look at 
the transmitters. Thank you, Mr. McLeod. 

We take the elevator again. Here we are. 
Some towers! aren’t they? One hundred feet 
above the roof to the cross arms and fifteen 
feet higher to the balls. Major Armstrong— 
you know, the inventor of regeneration and the 
various Armstrong circuits, the super-regenera- 
tive and the super-heterodyne—climbed that 
tower one night and had a flashlight photo- 
graph taken of himself standing on his head on 
top of the ball! Want to try it? 

Notice how the antenna is divided into two 
parts, the smaller section leading to WJY and 
the larger to WJZ. This bungalow, built on 
the roof especially for the purpose, houses the 
transmitters and generators. 

This looks something like a radio station, 
not? Here the signals arrive from the control- 
room, are put through a stage of power ampli- 
fication, and applied to the modulator tubes. 
There are four transmitters altogether—two 
for each station, providing for emergencies. 

The operators keep an eye on the various 
instruments, noting that everything functions 
properly, the tubes receiving the correct grid 
and plate currents, filament voltages; and in 
accordance with the law, maintain a constant 
six-hundred-meter watch. This is done in 
order quickly to intercept an SOS call. Now 
you see why a knowledge of code is necessary. 
The moment the operator hears a distress call 
(SOS), he cuts off the control-room, plugs the 
desk-stand before him irto the circuit, and 
announces that such and such a station is 
signing off for an SOS. The station shuts 
down, of course, to eliminate a possible source 
of interference with the handling of the distress 
messages by the naval station that assumes 
the responsibility. 

Quite a place! Never thought your radio 
entertainment went through so elaborate a 
process before rumbling forth from your loud- 
speaker, did you? Here let me say that a great 
part of the equipment that you have seen 
serves no other purpose than to insure the 
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Chat with Your Radio Editor 


3 Why is reception better in the winter? Why, in 
the winter-time, can I receive long distances on my 
set, while in the summer DX is most inconsistent, 
the signals fading in and out and seldom rising, even 
momentarily, to the strength of winter reception? 

Um-m-m. That's quite a question, and it is one 
of the first questions asked by radio fans some 
twenty-five years ago; for the difference between 
summer and winter receiving was noticed in the 
early days of wireless experimentation. A logical 
explanation puts most of the blame on the foliage. 
The radio waves, to a considerable degree, travel 
along the surface of the earth, and the trees, being 
fairly good conductors, doubtless absorb an appreci- 
able amount of radio ene rgy. In the moist, green, 
full-blown times of the year they are naturally better 
conductors, or dissipators of power, than in the desic- 
cated state of winter. (Look up “desiccated” if you 
don’t know it. "Tis a good word.) 

Fading is probably due to a variation of atmos 

pheric and super-atmospheric (above the livable 
a of air) conditions, which are much more 
violent and rapid in the summer-time. 

And then again, in the hot months of the year, 
we are bothered far more by static, the jumping 
around of free electricity in the air often assuming 
the proportions of a thunder-storm, 

But it’s winter now. Hail to DX! 

Best regards, 
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quality of the signal as it leaves the station. 
The output of a large efficient station such as 
WJZ or WJY is practically distortionless. 
If there is anything the matter with the broad- 
casting when you hear it, why you can blame 
it on your own set. 

This station has been heard almost all over 
the world. 

WEATI, farther downtown, is very interest- 
ing also. We'll have to visit them some day. 
Well, for the time being—so long! 














(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all.our readers, and they are invited 
to submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 


Taps and Tapping 
QUESTION: What does it mean when 
directions say tap a coil at the 5th, roth, etc., 
turns? What are taps, and how do you do 
it? A. L. T., New York City. 


ANSWER: Tapping refers to the process 
of arranging a coil so that. connections can 
be made to it at places between the two ends. 
For instance, if it is desired to make a con- 
nection to a 50-turn coil, say at the 3oth 
turn, the turns are counted, starting from the 
bottom. - When turn number 30 is reached, 
the wire is scraped for maybe a quarter of an 
inch. A lead is now soldered to this scraped 
portion, thus making it possible to effect the 
desired connection. In other words, the coil 
has been tapped at the zoth turn. 

Sometimes coils are tapped every other 
turn, or every fifth turn; sometimes at arbi- 
trary turns; sometimes systematically and 
sometimes indiscriminately. However, re- 
gardless of the number and placing of the 
desired taps, they are all made in the manner 
described above. 

Very often, on short wave equipment, taps 
merely consist of short stubs of stiff wire 
soldered to the designated turns. A Fahne- 
stock or other form of clip is slipped over the 
turn that is to be used at any particular time. 
More generally, however, the leads from the 
taps are brought out to switch points on the 
panel, and a switch lever running over them 
selects the number of turns best suited for 
reception of the moment. 

If it is definitely known before winding the 
coil just where it is to be tapped, the tapping 
can be carried out during the winding process 
without scraping or soldering. When you 
arrive at a turn to be tapped, the wire is 
merely looped into a six-inch pigtail, twisted, 
and the winding continued. 


Battery Troubles 

Q.—I have had a radio receiver in operation 
for several months, and up to recently I had 
been highly gratified with the results. But in 
the last week or so the signals have dropped 
off appreciably. The set seems to be just the 
same as ever, and I am unable to place the 
difficulty. Do you suppose it could be the 
batteries?—A. A. J., Colorado Springs, Col. 

A.—Yes. When a set has been giving good 
service for several months, and then, when no 
changes have been made, by accident or other- 
wise, the signals become weak, the batteries 
are probably the seat of the trouble. If the 
set is a regenerative receiver, the first symp- 
tom of battery trouble is the disinclination of 
the set to oscillate or regenerate properly. If 
the trouble is in the filament lighting battery, 
reception will be normal for a short time when 
the set is first operated after a period (a few 
hours) of disuse, and the filaments are turned 
up by lowering thé resistance of the rheostat. 
With most tubes, at the usual filament adjust- 
ment, the bulb is lighted less brilliantly. 

The best way to test the high voltage (“ B’’) 
battery is with a volt-meter reading up to fifty 
volts; but such an instrument is not.in the 

yssession of the average fan. Most dealers, 
ie, have meters for this purpose, and will 
be glad to put it across your battery if you will 


bring it in to them 
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Learn to Play a 
Harmonica via Radio 


To stimulate interest in good music by 
teaching people to play instead of merely 
listen, a series of harmonica programs and 
lessons, known as the ““Hohner Harmony 
Hour,” are being broadcast through Sta- 
tions WEAF, New York; WJAR, Provi- 
dence; WEEI, Boston; WOO, Philadel- 
phia; WCAP, Washington; WGR, Buffalo; 
and WWJ, Detroit. 

In addition to the musical numbers, rang- 
ing from the “bluest’”’ of jazz selections 
to classical and operatic compositions, a 
series of harmonica lessons are broadcast 
by a well-known instructor. 

If you want to enjoy one of the most pop- 
ular features ‘‘on the air’ and learn to play 
a harmonica for pleasure or profit, pro- 
cure a copy of the Free Instruction Book 
and “tune in” for the “Hohner Harmony 
Hour.” If your dealer cannot supply you 


Address M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, 
114 Bass 16m ee New } Fase 




















The best looking canoe 
afloat—and the swiftest 


For snappy appearance, for speed and for un- 
usual steadiness, get an “Old Town Canoe.” 
Here is a canoe that you’ll be mighty proud to 
own. Graceful and tight, the “Old Town” 
rests on the surface of the water. The slightest 
stroke of the blade keeps it moving. 

“Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. It gives prices 
and complete information. Write for your free 
copy today. Orp Town Canoe Company, 692 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big salaries; great a. Oldest, largest school, 
= dorsed 4 Telegraph, Railw Government officials. 


rtunities to earn ie: rtion, Catalog free. 
bdode"s "s insTitore tk Beet ‘Valparaiso, ind. 


THE WONDER MACHINE SHOP | 
ONLY $3.50 


FAMOUS LITTLE HUSTLER MOTOR FREE 
A marvelous emery and buffing wheel, 413” high, a 

bench drill, nearly 6” tall, a three pulley counter shaft 
with plenty of Fi belting and connectors. All for 
$3.50. AND FREE, the famous Little Hustler 
Motor (runs a a single dry cell), complete with 
switch, worth $1.75, FREE. 


Knapp Electnc 
Corporation 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Dreysmaiia cic 
Tel! Time 
in the Dark 
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Ingeisoll 


RADIOLITES 


Tell Time in the 


These are the days —with 
their long nights and dark 
* mornings —when you espe- 
cially appreciate the com- 
fort of an Ingersoll Radiolite 
under your pillow. You can 
find out the time almost 
without waking up. 

You will find many uses 
for your Radiolite — camp- 
ing, skating, hunting, boat- 
ing, etc. A boy needs a 
Radiolite. Models $2.75 to 

- $6.50 including the Wris 
Radiolite at $4.50. : 
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The only outboard motor 

that gives you easy starting 

because of Dual Ignitionand easy 

control forward or backward by mechani- 
cally adjusting pitch of propeller blades. 
Has twin cylinders, light weight, 'lots of 
power, lots of speed. Sold on our “‘Pay as 
you Play”’ plan— only $37.00 down; bal- 
ance in monthly payments, Catalog tells 


all. Send for it. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
6226 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Speed 


J Twin 
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loud talking, and then somebody yelled “ Fire!”’ 

For just a minute nobody moved. You 
could have heard a pin drop. And then 
there was one big gasp, as if everybody had 
done it together. Then people began to get 
up, and seats began to bang, and some woman 
screamed. Then a youngster piped up, 
“Mamma, I don’t want to go home now.” 
It sounded as if she slapped him. Anyhow he 
began to howl. Everything was getting started 
for a real nice mess. 

But before it really got going, somebody 
jumped up on the stage, and a great big voice 
bawled out, “Troop 6! Salt your biscuits!” 
I’d have known that voice anywhere. It was 
Duncan. He’s got a voice like a megaphone. 

Then he went on. 

“People,” he said, “don’t spoil our show. 
This is part of it. Don’t get excited, just 
because somebody yelled fire. That’s part of 
it, too. Just listen to me a minute, and I'll 
explain. You'll be interested, too. But I 
want the lights on first.” 

It was right then that I noticed Billy wasn’t 
with me. When he went out, I don’t know. 
But the lights came on, and he came back 
almost at the same time. And would you 
believe it, there was a scout or two standing 
by every exit already. 

Duncan went on. 

“You know, people, this is the beginning of 
Scout Week. Scouts all over the country are 
doing their stuff, where everybody can see 
them, to show people what scouting really is. 
If you see a boy in scout uniform fall down 
on the street as if he had fainted, any time this 
next week, don’t worry about him. You'll 
see a couple of other scouts come and get him 
with a stretcher in a minute of two, and take 
him up to headquarters. Maybe they will 
bandage him right there on the street. And 
another thing we are supposed to know is how 
to handle a crowd in a panic. We want to 
show you right now how it’s done. If you will 
help us out, we’d like to make a record in 
getting you all out quickly, without any 
accidents. And you can all get return tickets 
so as to come in again, just as quick as you 
are all out. Billy, you go get ’em now, and 
give some to the scouts at the exits to dis- 
tribute, will you? And, people, if you want to 
push and shove just a little bit, why all the 
more fun; only don’t overdo it. And help us 
make a real record, won’t you? It'll advertise 
the town all over the country.” 

“Good stuff, kid!” yelled somebody. ‘Do 
your stuff.” 

“All right. Salt your biscuits, fellows. 
You know what that means. Everybody 
start now, quietly, for the nearest exit, not 
everybody for the same one. Women and 
children first. Move fast. Don’t crowd, don’t 
stop to talk.” 

One of the theater men, in overalls, came 
out from behind the screen and spoke to 
him. 

“Sure,” said Duncan, in that big voice of 
his. “It worked fine. Just enough. You 
could smell it all through the first three or four 
rows. Some of ’em thought it was a real fire, 
and for a minute I thought they might get 
away from me. But it’s all right now. We 
can handle ’em, all right, and I think we'll get a 
real record out of it. You don’t mind a little 
bother to help us out in this do you, people? 
You’re not that kind. And help us all you can. 
Keep moving. Keep moving.” 

Duncan has a comical way about him, when 
he’s doing some sort of a stunt, that makes 
everybody good-humored. And so everybody 
was moving, and most everybody was grinning, 
too, though there were a few that were dis- 
agreeable about it. But the whole troop was 
on the job, with the doors wide open, and Billy 
down in the middle of the cross aisle steering 
people right and left to the side exits like a 
regular traffic cop. Some of the fellows were 
mixing in with the crowd, joshing people, and 
others looking to see if any bundles or hats got 
left behind. And Carpenter, who is a regular 
clown when he gets started, and has a cracked 
voice, was calling out. “Rain checks. Be sure 
to get your rain checks.” 

I watched things for quite a while before I 
realized I wasn’t doing anything myself at all. 
And then I couldn’t see much left todo. But 
[ did find a pocket-book a fat old lady had left 
behind, and ‘took it to her, and then I just 
answered questions, and cracked jokes, and 


| helped things along as well as I could, though 


what it was all about I didn’t know. But 
Duncan seemed to know just what he was 
about, as he usually does, and if he and Mr. 


Flanders had ribbed this stunt up between 
them as a way to stop that salt-your-biscuits 
joke, it was-all right with me. Anyhow he 
seemed to be getting away with it. And he 
Aept reminding us to do our stuff, too; for 
every little bit he’d call out, 

“Troop 6! Salt your biscuits. 
moving. Get that record.” 

It was fun to watch him. He seemed to be 
having the time of his life, just grinning all 
over. I was inclined to grin myself, when I 
thought of how we were turning that old joke 
into something worth while. They certainly 
wouldn’t have much to rag us about at the 
rally after we had put over a stunt like this. 
But I noticed too, that Duncan seemed to be 
sweating, and was sort of nervous, and now 
and then half-turned his head as if he wanted 
to look behind him. And I wondered about 
that. 

Then, all at once, when everybody was out 
except twenty or thirty people hanging around 
each of the doors, talking and laughing, a big 
stream of water came swishing under the 
screen, and knocked Duncan off his feet, head 
over heels, down among the seats. He didn’t 
get up, either. I went down after him, and 
Ripley and Carpenter came running from 
somewhere, too. We dragged him out from 
among the seats, his face dead white, except 
for a stream of blood down one cheek from a 
cut on his head. And his right arm hung limp, 
too. We did some real demonstration work 
right there, and did it in a hurry, too, for there 
was a big puff of smoke from behind the screen, 
and we could hear a good loud crackling, and 
the swish and spatter of water. 

I knew now what Duncan’s little joke was, 
and why he grinned at the way he got the 
people to go out. We didn’t wait to do any 
very thorough job. Carpenter happened to 
have a couple of clean handkerchiefs in his 
pocket (he doesn’t, usually), and we tied 
Duncan’s head up with those, and then we did 
a three-man lift-and-carry, and made for the 
door, just as the firemen came pushing in with 
a hose at each of the side exits. 

There was a jam outside, with the troop 
holding the crowd back as well as they could; 
but there wasn’t any trouble about getting 
Duncan through, once the people saw how 
things were. They just made a lane through, 
and some of them started a sort of a cheer. 
We found there was a doctor’s office in the 


Keep ’em 


next building, and though the doctor was out, | 


we fixed Duncan up with a temporary splint, 
and went to work to bring him to, while the 
office girl went out to get some other doctor. 
And when he came, he said we had done all 
right. Carpenter stayed with Duncan, and 
Ripley and I went out to report to the rest 
of the bunch that Duncan was going to be all 
right. I looked at my watch, and it was just 
twelve minutes since that fool in the theater 
had yelled fire. I knew that, because I had 
happened to notice the lighted theater clock 
just before he yelled. 

I guess that’s about all—except, of course, 
about the winter rally the next Saturday. I 
was right about nobody’s wanting to rag us any 
more. But I was wrong about thinking we 
had any chance to win anything. For Duncan 
was out of it, with a broken arm; and he was 
one of our best scouts, and was on almost 
every team, signalling, and first aid, and knot 
tying, and skin the snake, and none of our 
substitutes could fill his place. Billy and I 
thought we might manage to do something or 
other with the first-aid contest, and we did 
have a show for a place in signalling, but as 
far as the rally as a whole was concerned we 
didn’t have a chance. But we went anyway. 
We were late in getting started, though. 
That was Mr. Flanders’ fault. He kept us all 
waiting for him; and I never knew him to be 
late before. When we got to the armory, they 
were just clearing the floor for inspection, 
and every troop was in its place along the 
walls but ours. So we had to cross the whole 
room with everybody looking at us. ‘I didn’t 
like that. And we expected a balling out, too, 
for the council executive won’t stand for 
tardiness. And the minute he saw us come in, 
he turned to his bugler, and he blew attention. 
And then the council executive grabbed his 
megaphone, and called out, 

“Attention, everybody. 
yell for Duncan, and Troop 6. 
now!” 

And what do you suppose it was they yelled, 
—six or seven hundred of ’em? 

“Troop 6! Troop 6! Troop 6! Duncan! 
Duncan! Duncan! Salt your biscuits!” 


Let’s give a real 
All together, 
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HOSE wonderful 

flavors stayin Beech- 
Nut Chewing Gum until 
your jaws get tired 
chewing. Wintergreen, 
Spearmint and Licorice. 
Real goods—all the way 
through. Purest chicle. 
Natural flavors. Same 
price as ordinary chew- 
ing gum—5c a package. 





Beech-Nut 
(Gum 





HICH? Pepper- 

mint, Wintergreen 
or Spearmint? Perhaps 
you'd better try all the 
Beech-Nut Mints and 
then make up your mind 
which is the most deli- 
cious. Beech-Nut Mints 
are satisfying sweets— 
hard sugar candies to 
carry in your pocket. 
Only 5c. 


Beech-Nut 


eee i 
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WHY? 


than ever. 


WHY NOT 


doctors, dentists 


GET YOUR SHARE! 





Mr. J. B. Gardner, © 


BOYS’ LIFE money 








He’s been selling BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions and earning 
big commissions and bonuses for months. 
he’s in college and needs money, he’s going at it harder 


Because he knows BOYS’ LIFE 


insures big spare-money earnings. 


You can gather in lots of spare money. 
tions to. the parents of boys in your neighborhood, to 
and merchants in your home town. 


Grab your pen, fill in the cou- 
pon and head for the mail box. You'll soon be feeling the 
the joy that goes with the jingle of your commissions. 


/o BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New_York City. 
Please send me an agent’s card and outfit so I can get my share of 


THE CHAMPION 
BOYS’ LIFE 
BONUS EARNER 


That’s what Preston 
Brown, pictured above, is. 
He’s been on the BOYS’ 
LIFE bonus lists more times 
than any other fellow. 





And now that 


YOU, TOO? 


Sell subscrip- 














THE “MAGNICAROCIOUS” 10c SNAP | 


Contains 111 stamps from Liberia, Iceland, Cape of Good 
Hope, African Congo, Abyssinia, Hindustan, New South | 
Wales, Mozambique Pictorial, Cochin with bumper shoot 
watermark, Beautiful Nyassa, Triangle, Round, Square, 
Black, and Biggest Stamp io the World, Perf. Gauge, Scale, 
Jumbo Price List. One pkt to approval applicants only. 
Collections Bought. 
PAYN STAMP CO., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only Gus Cent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
I send selec- 

70%, DISCOUNT fests 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference requirei—Boy Scout membership suficient 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 











Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssina, Herzegovina, Travancore 

Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, a 10 cents. 

4 diff. Albania, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, r2c. runel, 3c. 

1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto. 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 

gc. 10 Nyassa, r2c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyixa, sc. 
LIBERTY STAMP COMPANY 

3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 

oe fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
i ruler; g stamp from Kenya & 
Uganda Baus land!), Gold Coast, 


Persia, or 6 cents to applicants for 
Ti Top a , FM. ls. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Colorado Springs, Col. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces{for 1200 stamps with purchase of 100 diff 
unused — for 25 cents. Confederate States $10. bill ll 
Free with different foreign stamps for 10 cents. 


Cc. toy 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 











Abyssinia, Turkey, Morocco, Guinea, Mexico, 
——- ete., altogether 110 stamps, including 
amps from ~ ag named countries for only 


Oc to appr a w applica 
1 pp bs ARE $1 STAMP COMPANY 
27 S. Taylor y St. 


ZOO -200 -200 


Send for our 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges: 
angroval sheets to hold 200 stamps: perforation gauge: 

limeter scale and ruler: duplicate stamp container— 
all for only 15¢ to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. C, MILFORD, CONN. 


1 ~“Yeeland, Peru, North Borneo, Azores Islands, 


Louis, Mo. 





TRIANGLE STAMPS! 


| We ng! to approval applicants: -100 all different fine 


Tchad, Madagascar, Malay, etc. Also three triangle 

| Stamps, including scarce Liberia, all for a Order Now! 
Cc. D. REIMERS Sosepers 

299 Flatiron Bidg. RT WORTH, TEXAS. 





UNIVERSAL GALA PACKET 
99 different stamps for 10c._ From Japan, India, 8 
Cuba, Chile, Canada, U. S., Newfoundland, 12 eicteclals 
of Azerbaijan, Hinges ona Gauge to all asking for our 
% approvals. Cuba No. 4cat.60c. Given Free when 
purchases from our approvals amount to $2.00. Let's go. 
WELLER STAMP CO. 246E.H. Bivd., Elyria, Ohio 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 
Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Albums and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 
SNAP 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 

different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 


a Colleetion Properly.’”’” Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 











300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 
(Cataloging $6.00) Cc 
and price list to those ask 
50% discount approval sheets. inges, 10c. per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1926 Catalog, $2.00, postage extra. 
K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


|100 "Shmes' FREE 
to applieants, me ye ular Net Anorovels, Postage 2c. 


NSEN STAMP C 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





826 Teutonia i. 





Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free ain different. free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage < - 7 %, 
15c. List of 1500 stamps at le each. ble, — 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 differ- 
ent stamps. Only to applicants for our 50% = 
approvals. TIP TOP STAMP CO., , 319 








Cheyenne Road, Colorado aw, =" 








[™ going to be a specialist,” said Phil 


Mitchell. “A general collection is too 
much of a contract for me though any stamp 
that happens my way I'll still continue to save. 
Come home with me and I’ll show you what 
I’ve been doing with United States two-cent 
stamps.” 

Phil had met Bob and Harry just outside the 
schoolhouse and as they accepted his invitation 
the three were presently on their way to a 
near by street where Phil lived. School books, 
coats and hats were piled on a table in the 
hall and a loose-leaf album like those which 
held Phil’s general collection was brought out 
to be shown under a good light in the library. 

“You see I haven’t gone further back than 
the twentieth century so I began with the 
Pan-American two-cent, carmine and black. 
There is a famous error with the central design 
inverted which is unfortunately missing from 
my collection. Three shades are listed for the 
1902-03 issue, carmine, deep carmine and rose 
carmine and I have them all. The 1903 two- 
cent with the shield design has ten listed 
varieties—shades of color, perforated, imper- 
forate and part perforated and some of them 
catalogued as high as the Woolworth Building. 
Next are the Louisiana Purchase and James- 
town commemoratives. I won’t go through 
them all,.but theré are plenty of varieties and 
enough that are hard to get. In 1908 there were 
seven; I9I0, Six; 1912-13, One; 1915, fifteen; 
1916-17, four; 1917-21, thirteen; 1922 to 1925, 
thirteen. And how much do you suppose a 
complete lot would catalogue?” 

Bob and Harry wouldn’t even guess. 

“Where there was a choice I counted the 
cheaper variety and, of course, omitted those 
that were not priced, and it amounts to one 
thousand, two hundred and eighteen dollars 
and seventy-four cents. The inverted center, 
1gor accounts for the greater part of the total 
with eight hundred and fifty dollars. I’ve had 
a lot of fun with my specializing, and it has 
cost very little.” 

Bob said, “There are a great many different 
ways of collecting. I saw a fine album of first 
issues—that is the first stamp gotten out by a 
country. There are the cover specialists, 
collectors of stamps in blocks of four and the 
rapidly growing precancel experts—by the way, 
Phil, why don’t youinclude the precancel twos?” 

‘A good suggestion. Funny I never thought 
of it. There must be a great many.” 

“You'll need a precancel catalogue,” Harry 
suggested. ‘‘There’ll be enough to keep you 
busy.” 

Bob asked: “Why don’t you join the Frank- 
lin Stamp Club? You’d find many opportuni- 
ties to add to your collection and at lower rates 
than can be had in the open market.” 

“T’ve thought of joining a club but haven’t 
quite made up my mind as to whether it would 
be worth while.” 

““Haven’t Bob and I helped you? Instead of 
only two there would be a whole crowd. Some 
one will be sure to have the stamps you want. 
And then there are the weekly auctions and an 
exchange department for your duplicates. 
If you don’t fancy the Franklin Stamp Club 
why not organize one among the fellows at 
school?” 

“T’d like the Franklin all right,” Phil an- 
swered. “I may ask you to propose me 
later. I wrote to a magazine that runs a 
stamp column for the addresses of other boy 
collectors with the object of exchanging dupli- 
cates, and they replied that it did not always 
work out well—that sometimes the other 
fellow forgot to reply or sent damaged or 
inferior stamps in return for good copies, and 
that they did not regard it as a wise policy to 
assume such a responsibility.” 

“T think that was sound judgment. It is 
safer to patronize established dealers who can 
be held responsible or trade with fellows you 
know. If you are going in for precancels there 
are a couple of dealers in the club who occa- 
sionally offer packages of precancels—assorted 
lots, and you could exchange them.” 

‘There is one specialist in the club who only 
collects commemoratives and a very interesting 
display they make. A short history goes with 
each set. He should find gratification in the 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








The Scott Stamp & Coin Co.’s 
New Address Is 


|| Brentano Building 


No. 1 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


On January 18, 1926, this company will move to 
the above address, to which all orders and other 
communications should be sent 

Special SCOTT SEALD Packets sugges' for 
Packet No. 8 1000 stamps, all di ferent. 


February 
and gy oy genuine, free from telegraphs. it 
cards, venues, reprints, or counterfeits 


reign 

only $1. 95 Send for this packet, to keep you busy 
filling up your album these long winter evenings, 
and receive free, on request, our 80-page price _ list 
showing hundreds of Scott Seald packets, sets, dime 
sets, philatelic accessories (hinges, tongs, stock cards, 
ete.) and the famous Scott Postage Stamp Albums 
and Catalogues. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
Brentano Building 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y 














This Nevis stamp showing Columbus dis- 
F R E E covering America, using a telescope be- 
fore it was ted, to New 
Big Commission to y Seer for the BEST 
approval sheets of stamps ever offered. 


PIONEER STAMP ALBUM 
with 500 stamp illustrations. 
500 mixed stamps over 40 
countries, 500 hinges, All FOR 


Bargain Packets, 100 British Colonies, 35¢c.:—100 French 
Colonies, 30c.:—100 Portuguese Colonies, 40c.:—100 New 
Europe, 10c.:—50 Asiatic, 15c.:—50 African, 25¢.:—50 Aus- 
tralian, 25¢.:—50 So. & C. America, 25¢.:—500 all different, 
35c.: — 1000 all different, 95c. Write for sample outfit. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. B, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 




















ARABS! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt (sphinx); Benadir (elephant); 
Tunis (arab); Turkey (sacred mosque); Belgium (showing 
battle between angel and ‘old horns’’); Congo (head- 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 

Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 615, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your or: rder for the Phentom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your friends who collect stamps: a 
you, free of charge, a scarce set of 11 dif. Altania — it land— 
cataloguing over or $155 50. -Supply limited, write immediately 


BANDITS!! 
Malay (tiger); 





500 TO. INTRODUCE “VICTORIA VERI- 
| age aor ROVALS we offer to applicants: 
from 25 countries, including 

Only | A (tiger), Albania, Jamaica, Bosnia, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Congo (savage), Egypt 

? (sphinx), Dominica Republic, Newfoundland, 

1 5c! ete.,for only 15c. With perforation ga’ 

Airplane set and small packet hinges—t {3 

entire Jumbo outfit for only 2ice. Big , bargain lists free, 

VICTORIA STAMP C 
241 Queens Ave. Tintan, Canada 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting won- 
derf li scenes. Included are: igium (Satan with pitch- 
fork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying horses); Chile (battle scene); 
Egypt Gores, and Type ids) = Loy me (nude slave breaking chain): 
tan foundland (wi (ferocious tiger); Trinidad 
Goddess of Bian LI eure “fighting Arab); and — To appro- 
applicants enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK “STAMP. CO.. Box 215, Colorado “Springs, Colo. 
png gh If you act right now, we ‘will also include oa at 
stamp, perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 5 dif’. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 





| Boy s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 


pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
sk ee set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine. 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
a on last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs, 

e entire big outfit only 15c to approral applicants! 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohio 


“Oh, Boys!”” Mystic’s “‘Mysterious”’ Packet! 


CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold 
Co: —" hy oe States, Eritrea, Nyassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo, etc. This wonderful packet containing 
105 ‘ar different” (inostily unused) for only 8 cents to ap- 
Rove applicants! Price List Free with each order. 

YSTI STAMP O., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 5¢ 


Postage 2c; Price list and 50% Bas ay 
sheets sent with each order. Illus. album for 3500 stam 
70c. Eng. hinges 1000—12c. 100 U. S. 25c, 100 Fr. & Port. 
Col. 25c, 16 Armenia 15c, 20 Nyassa 30c, 100 7 25c, 
50 Argentina 32c, 50 Greece 25c, 25 Uruguay 
Midwest Stamp Company, 720 Delaware St., Room 508, Kansas City, Mo. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


4 diff; 50 diff. Europe; 3 U. S. Revenues; 
6 U. 8. ae ugg = 
Ship stamp; etc., Only 9c. 


introduce ~ a he 
Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 


FENNELL STAMP CO., 














100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
24 PAGE DUPLICATE ALBUM 
2 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 





return mail. 3 cents postage, 





An offer absol: free. Just request our 

world- mee approvals, when wis parcel will be sent per 
lease. 

Lisburn & Tater London Rd., Liverpool, Engiand 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 


0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL! ! ™*SJngic” 


Packet!—Contains scarce stamps from jungle and 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tanganyika, 
Fiji Islands (cannibals!) and other savage lands. This 
wonderful packet from far-away countries to new approval 
applicants for only ten cents! FENWAY STAMP Co., 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Important! Send names and addresses of three collector 
friends and we'll include, free, a package of hinges and 
fine packet of 100 dif. Germany, all unused, with (pre- 


war) value of millions of dollars! 


$6.00 for 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 


P. O. Box 108 Toledo, Ohio 
triangle stamp; set German 


b 
ANCHER S stamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
seale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


WORLD WAR PACKET 


To approval applicants sending 8c and references, we 
will send our famous World War Packet consisting of 110 
stamps from the warring nations such as: Turkey, Bel- 
gium, (trench helmet), Bulgaria, Montenegro, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, (slave breaking chain), Epirus, 
(Soldier firing rifle), etc. Supply limited. Write at once! 
VETERAN STAMP COMPANY 
47 Barrett Avenue Malden, Mass. 











$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 











orials FREE to collectors re- 
questing our Twinlight Approvals. Special premium given for 
collectors paying or selling e fap 
i nimals, etc. Give references. 


EBEN H. TARR 


stamps. 


Cloucester, Mass. 








TRIANGLES 
(Scarce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 Aus-) 
ff. {tria Special Delivery, 1 Fiume eh for 5c 


«battleship, Fiume 2c brown. All 


triangular stamps. 
AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA, ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUEINCLUDED FOR GOOD MEASURE, 
HOW'S THAT FOR A NICKEL? 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


great number of that class of stamp. that have 
been brought out during 1925, over four 
hundred different, which is a record. It may 
be argued that these issues are almost entirely 
unnecessary. Admitting it to be so it adds’ to 
the interest in philately that governments all 
over the world regard the postage stamp as a 
fitting medium for the honoring of their great 
men and women, for important events in their 
history, and as an appropriate place to record 
national progress in agriculture, mechanics and 
fairs such as France’s recent Decorative Arts 
Exhibition. Perhaps the inclusion of foreigners 
who have been influential in the country’s 
welfare is a point to stir one’s enthusiasm most, 
as for example, Bourcuier on the 1921 Bul- 
garian issue and Lord Byron by Greece in 
1924. Portugal will probably head the list for 
the past year in the number of issues. Uruguay 
has done quite well in a modest way, beginning 
with a three-value set “‘commemorating the 
centenary of the landing of the thirty-three 
founders of the Uruguayan Republic,” to be 
followed by “the Centenary of the Battle of 
Rincon with a portrait of Gral Fructoso Rivera 
and an airmail—forty-five centesimos, green— 
depicting the battle. Next, a set of three, 
five twelve and twenty centesimos, com- 
memorating the battle of Sarandi with an ac- 
companying air mail; the unveiling of a statue 
to Artegas and Paysandu also with air-mail 
adhesives and finally two values picturing the 
‘Palacio Legislativo’ and dated August 25, 
1925. These sets are all short and of low face 
value. The only unfortunate part of it is that 
some values have fallen into the hands of 
speculators which usually means an unfair 
jacking up of the price.” 

“That is interesting kind of collecting,” 
Phil said, ‘‘much more so than my two-cent 
stamps which are nearly all one shade of red 
or another and many of them the same design, 
the perforation or watermark accounting for 
most of the varieties, and they don’t mean a 
thing to any one who isn’t a philatelist.” 

Harry laughed. ‘We'll have you back in 
line as a regular collector before you know it. 
How about French Colonies? Now that the 
franc has sunk so low some of the new sets are 
quite cheap, and they have interesting pictures 
and are brightly colored. You ought to spe- 
cialize in those, too, Phil.” 

“Here, quit your kidding,” Phil grinned. 





When You Play—Play Hard! 


| healthy bodies. 
—and eat well of 
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Fall of Whole Wheat Nourishment 





Growing people thrive on exercise—and 
Shredded Wheat gives you the energy 
that good hard exercise demands. There’s 
} bran in Shredded Wheat to keep your | i 
system well in order; and vitamins and 
all essential mineral salts to build good 
Enjoy youth—play hard 
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. ° . ° ° 
Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses 4c postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98e, 500 different 38c, both $1.25. Free 
hinges with each $1.25 order. 





* Stamp Collecting 


“Liberty” packet to approval ap licants 


Buckey Stamp Co, 528 E. Alameda PI., Dayton, Ohio 
sending 2 ct.stamp. 1000 Peerless hinges 15 
cts. 25 varieties French Colonies 15 cts. 100 


FREE varieties N. Europe 8 cts: Leader Pkt. 5 cts. 


B. Earl Stamp Co., 1811-26th Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VARIETIES 

ie pire. STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent 
with each order. B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 








STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
; tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
b Pot eg pomes of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
wedi  Pitcrcadl pete A. BULLARD & CO. 
. worl . o ’ 
Westy Guide 0c, Direct kez 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


100 


All Different 
Stamps FREE 





Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 


B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 





includi Menagerie issues, 105 different 

Famous packet, gtamoe rom Europe, Asia, Africa, incl. Eri- 

R trea ‘Elephanthead), Malay (tiger), Barbados (dragons), Cuba 

{sacred cow), Newfoundland (caribou), Guatemala (parrot), 

etc. Interesting! Curious! This fine packet 

t D a .,,Extra—A large 19th century 

Stamp with picture of ‘‘old horns’’ and scarce Congo with por- 
trait of savage head hunter will be included if you act quickly. 

RICHARD LAMPRECHT 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





ELEPHANT TUSK HUNTERS!!! 
British Cannibals, sugar gatherers, famous bicolored 
tis Mozambique picture set (10 beautiful stamps) 
: only 5c to approval applicants. Order now. 
Colonies Will include fine packet of 25 different British 
FREE Colonies FREE. 1,000 Hinges, 10c; 1,000 
diff. Foreign, $1. Big Album, 75c. 
Sunflower Stamp Co., Dept. BL, Hutchinson, Kans. 


AL 





Penn. “ALL COLONIAL” packet containing 
only Colonial stamps, inc. Rouad, Turks, 
Wallis and Cayman Islands, Fiji, Ubangi, 

FOR Togo, Kenya, Mozambique, Upper Volta, 
Congo, Ivory Coast and other colonials. To approval 

applicants only, EE! scarce set 12 ‘Azerbaijan for 

10c name and addresses of two collector friends. 
PENNA. STAMP CO., MANOR, PA. 


_ 350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores, Bosnia, Angola, Nyassa, Congo, Malay, 
Dutch Indies, Tunis and other foreign countries will be 
Sent to approval applicants sending 25 cents in coin or 


unused sta 
P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


C. M. EVANS, 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 


F R E E proval. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 








100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 


Pee-Wee’s Patrol | 
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favored by this round, jolly man. Now they 
were seized with embarrassment at being so 
suddenly singled out. 

“What’s in those things?” demanded Mr. 
Smiley from the platform. 

“Marimba,” said Bruno, bashfully. 

“Marimba, what’s that?” 

““Musick, ” said Tasca; “‘ to make musick.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Smiley bawled back heartily. 
“Come ahead up here and let’s have some 
musick. Can you play those things without 
much light?” 

“Sure, yes, it’s only one thing,’ 
laughed. 

“Well bring it up here and give us a selec- 
tion; you don’t need much light for that. 
Come on up, don’t sit squirming there; just 
hand those things up here—by golly they look 
like coffins! Folks we’re going to hear some 
music. ” 

“T got to ask our leader,” Tasca protested 
nervously. 

““Who’s your leader?” 

“Harris, he’s patrol leader.” 

“Harris of Bridgeboro?” Mr. Smiley roared 
good-humoredly down at them. “Now you 
boys never mind about Harris of Bridgeboro; 
I’m boss here. Anybody here say I’m not boss? 
Hand those coffins up here and hop up your- 
selves; never you mind Leader Harris. Come 
right up and give us a tune. What’s it made 
of wires?” 

“No wires,” Bruno said, with an inquiring 
look at Pee-Wee who was sitting on the plat- 
form steps. 

“Well, then, there are no broken wires,” said 
Mr. Smiley as he lifted the two cases up to the 
platform; “hop right up; you’re scouts, you can 
jump. Never mind Leader Harris, I’m boss 
here.” 

‘You ask him,” Tasca almost pled. 

“Harris of Bridgeboro, world’s greatest wire- 
walker, I mean wire-breaker, these boys are 
going to give us a tune on the flandingo; is it 
all right? It’s all right; here, give me your 
hand—” 

Mr. Smiley was certainly the boss. And a 
big, genial, hearty, dominant boss he was. 


Tasca 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


1926 


Even Pee-Wee melted into ready submission 





















ESE FAMOUS, hand-made 

Moccasin Shoes are made to 

4 the same sort of nature shape 

ane ? : 
as the Indian’s scouting moccasin. 

But no Indian squaw ever had the wonderful 

leather, or the years of training that go into 

Russell’s famous hand- footwear! 

* Outdoor folk for years have worn these easy, 
tough boots and shoes. One chap “‘trekked” 
1800 miles through trackless British Columbia 
in a pair of Russell Moccasin Boots. 

THE W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street Berlin, Wisconsin 
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When it rains 
cats and dogs— 


Of course you hate rubbers and 
umbrellas, But you shou/d take pre- 
cautions against coughs and colds! 
What pleasanter way could there be 
than to eat candy! Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops do favo jobs—they 
satisfy the ‘‘sweet tooth’’ and guard 


rp 2eAinst infection and irritation. 


7 aa 


=-s/SMITH 


5 
S. B. or 
Menthol 








THE CANDY COUGH DROP 











Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie— the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 
JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


WaAusEON, OHIO 




















When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 

graving and Optics 
Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? hall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Watchmaker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
ing? It is a nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
good salaries. 

Address HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for full 
particulars. e of our latest art catalogues will interest 
you, it is free for the asking. 








An illustrated book with 
Patrol Stunts suggestions for 259 pa- 
trol projects, things to 
make and do, patrol totems, games and 
contests, meeting and hike programs, knot 
laboratory, models, museum, campcraft, trek 


cart, first aid kit, buzzer tele- 
graph, specialties, etc. ........ 20 cents 


BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35, Morris Hts., New York City 
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| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


! Please send full information about your | 
Outdoor School and Camp to 





HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps— Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of =e Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | ; INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
| badges awarded by local court of honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George W ashing- 





a eeememialitmmaacars | ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Sade cuts ves tee Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 
| ' _, 'ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
1 % | to live like Princes. 

, -_| 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering ant 

. “Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells how | 

cured myself after Te 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7428 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 





“GOLD MEDAL” 


Jolding Furniture 
THE 
MMMM RECOGNIZED 


STANDARD { 
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Plan Your Trip Now 


Now is the time to get your 
Buddies together and plan next 
summer’s outings and camping 
trips. 

The new 32- page book, ‘‘ Comfort for 
Home and Camp,” contains touring and 
camping hints, how to pack and what 
to take in order to get Home Comfort 
inCamp. And remember, you must be 
comfortable and get real rest to make 
any trip enjoyable and profitable. 

Dad and Mother will enjoy this hook 
too. It’s Free. Write today giving 
name of your Scout Master. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


Racine, Wis. 





1728 Packard Ave. 
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NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
1 Merriam Park 





Northland Skis 


and ski bindings will aid 
you in becoming the 
best skier in your 
town. Used by most 
world champions as 


the speediest and 
most reliable ski 
made. Only North- 


lands bear the deer- 
head trade-mark. 


F ree booklet on 
* How to Ski” 








St. Paul, Minn. 
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as he saw the big merry man unfasten one 
box, then the other, and extract (without the 
necessary skill for this operation) the two parts 
of Signor Liventi’s gorgeous instrument. 

“How does the contraption go?” Mr. 
Smiley asked, wrestling amusingly with it. 
Loose ends of shiny metal fell this way and 
that, a richly colored velvet hanging with a 
gold embroidered L on it got somehow in the 
way of a glittering nickel brace, and Mr. 
Smiley laughingly yielded up the puzzle to the 
boys who understood it too well. 

“This way it goes,” said Tasca, setting it 
up with nervous hands, It was odd how these 
boys who had played in theaters should be so 
nervous now in the terrible shadow of Pee- 
Wee and his Chipmunks. 


“Golly that’s a lolapazuza!” said Mr. 
Smiley admiringly. 
If any in that shattered audience was 


astonished to see an instrument so magnificent 
put together with magician’s skill, they did 
not show it save by a little sigh of surprise 
here and there. It seemed indeed a qvzer sort 
of apparatus for Boy Scouts to have with them. 
But the suddenly aroused interest of those 
stragglers was presently to be drowned in 
consternation. Tasca Liventi, aged thirteen, 
laid one hammer at the very end of the long, 
graduated row of wooden bars, drew it swiftly 
over the whole area, running up the scale 
with a thrilling clearness that caused more than 
one loiterer to sit up with eager ears. Bruno 
struck one, two resounding blows with his 
right hand and, lo, in a moment the four arms 
of these two boys seemed in a hopeless tangle 
out of which arose a lively melody almost 
drowned in such theatrical runs and variations 
as Little Valley had never heard before. Back 
and forth these two boys moved behind their 
instrument, crossing and recrossing each other’s 
arms and making the little church hall to echo 
with their lightning and resonant strokes. 
Then they paused and for just a second 
there was silence, a silence that seemed only to 
emphasize the wonder of that rousing music. 
And then the listeners burst into tempestuous 
applause. The volume of this spontaneous 
tribute must have been reenforced from loiterers 
outside and new arrivals. It iscertain that even 
as the playing ceased, one then another tiptoed 
into the room and sat down quietly. Where 
they came from it would be hard to say; it just 
got abroad that something was happening, 


| something bigger than the breaking of a relay 


wire, and Little Valley, or that part of it, made 
a pathway to the church door. 

Even the jolly Mr. Smiley was stilled into 
something like awe, and all he could say was, 
““More, give ’em more.” 

So the boys who were a misfit in the Chip- 
munks gave the swelling audience more. 
Their father had told them what to play second 
and in another moment their four hands were 
not distinguishable individually, as’with vigor- 
ous and deft strokes they played the “Poet 
and Peasant” overture. Not a false stroke 
did either make. And as they came to the 
stirring end and their hands moved like 

lightning, the music resounded in the street 
and caused passers-by to pause and listen. 

Some one opened the doors for a man to 
pass within, holding a floor lamp which was 
quickly lighted. Others entered too, and stood 
in back or took seats, listening. The place 
was almost filled. But Bruno and Tasca did 
not take note of these hurried tributes to their 
playing. Their hair was down over their fore- 
heads, their eyes were on those wooden bars, 
they moved back and forth never, lifting their 
intent gaze; they were in another world. 

Then silence. And then deafening applause. 
They had heard such applause before, but now 
it meant little to them for they knew that all 
this was not a tribute to them as scouts, that it 
had nothing whatever to do with scouting. 
Together (they seemed always together) they 
stepped around beside their stentorian instru- 
ment, bowing gracefully. Pee-Wee gazed at 
them with awe. Were these the boys who had 
followed along, dutifully and silently through 
the woods, lugging their repudiated burdens? 
Why they had captured Little Valley! They 
had triumphed over the darkness which Pee- 
Wee had caused. The whole neighborhood 
was flowing into this re-echoing room. Silent, 
diffident, Tasca and Bruno Liventi had made 
a noise louder than any noise that Pee-Wee 
could possibly make. Somebody brought a 
big student lamp in and some more candles 
even as the brothers bowed. Little Valley 
was at their feet. 

“One more,” Mr. Smiley urged as Tasca 
shook his head; “there are a lot of Sock here 
who haven’t heard you.” 

“°’Tis not scout show,” Tasca said to him. 
He was still fearful of his redoubtable leader. 

‘‘ Well whatever it is, let’s have more,” Mr, 
Smiley urged as the deafening applause con 
tinued. 
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Tell the Gang 


of the many good things 
they are missing and 


to Subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “ci veenct onic 


Craadee Walked, 
Father Motored 
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aa << of planes. 
Lincoln Standard Aircraft Corp., Lincoln, Neb. 

















ALL AMERICA FOOTBALL TEAM 


Get your official large size picture of the first All 
America team assembled in history. This team 
will never be forgotten. Get yours now for 
your den or room. Postpaid $1.00. TODAY. 
Rodman &Rollins, 11 Dominick St., New YorkCity 
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om _this ad you get a fine 
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brass pocket 
Guarantee satisfactory or money bac 


Du Maurier Co., Dept. 172, E:mira, N. ¥. 


Camps—Information FREE 


Catalogs of all camps (or schools) in U. S. FREE. “Advice, 
from personal inspection. Want _ Girls or Boys? No 
Miolaralned for ~ Public b 

SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Write 1101-L Times Bldg., New York, or 1204-L Stevens Bldg., Chicago 
mow ier for $1 


SEA SHELL 
SEA CURIOS Price List of U.S and Fore 


N. W. LERMOND - - Gulfport, Fla, 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our bi; 

to make better pictures and pL aoe 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


CLASS PINS no RINGS 


Ser ines Sos Somes, Bie Seat 
up. Gave money. ri KA 
Cc. K. GROUSE co. 
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So then the brothers played “The Old Lake 
Trail,” the piece which they had practised 
because it had the words /ake and frail in it. 
And there was not a foot in that room that did 
not beat time. And again the audience rose 
in a very tempest of applause. ‘‘They’re pro- 
fessionals,” some one in front said to another. 
Amid the clapping, Bruno heard this; he heard 
it just as he and his brother stepped back 
modestly after their final bow. 

He backed right into Mr. Smiley, which 
caused some laughter, and that jovial gentle- 
man put his big arm around the blushing boy’s 
shoulder and beckoned the other brother to 
the shelter of his other arm. And so. they 
stood, radiant and happy, their shoulders en- 
circled by that big, smiling boss. The audience 
seemed to like this immensely, for the waning 
applause arose again. 

‘Three cheers for the musical scouts!”’ called 
Mr. Smiley. ‘ Everybody—one—two—three!” 

“Tt is not real scouting,” Tasca said to him. 
“This musick, this is not scouting like Boone.” 

“Boone, who’s he?” 

“Scout,” said Tasca. 

“Oh, you mean Daniel Boone?” 

“We are not real scouts,” Bruno smiled at 
him, as if to check this misplaced enthusiasm. 
““ He knows we are not the real scouts.” 

“Who, Harris of Bridgeboro?” Mr. Smiley 
laughed, easily sensing the situation. He 
laughed heartily. 

By this time some of the people had ventured 
upon the platform where Pee-Wee and his 
scouts formed a group around Mr. Smiley who 
seemed to radiate cheer and good feeling. 
Pee-Wee did not even presume to be boss. 

“So you’re not scouts, hey?” Mr. Smiley 
laughed. ‘Well, now, you listen here. You 
have to come to Little Valley if you want to 
learn things—how ’bout that, Mr. Gordon?” 

“Right,” said Mr. Gordon. 

“A scout,” said Mr. Smiley—“this is my 
idea of it—a scout is a fellow that does things. 
He’s a fellow that does things and does ’em 
good. See? Old Daniel Boone didn’t play the 
flandingo, because he didn’t have any flan- 
dingo to play. But I understand he played 
the fiddle—it was probably a nightmare. So 
you two fellows can do something that Daniel 
Boone couldn’t do.” 

“That’s 
Pee-Wee. 

“Am I right, Harris of Bridgeboro?”’ 

“ Su-u-u-ure, you're right! Gee whiz, ain’t 
I the one that asked them into the scouts— 
I'll leave it to Bruno. Ain’t I the one. that 
asked you into the scouts?” 

“Yes, you did sure,” said Bruno. 

‘But we take a hundred dollars from them,” 
said Tasca. 

I suppose it would be hard to say just what 
a good scout is. Many think that Pee-Wee 
is the scout par-excellence. And far be it 
from me to dim his glory. He is himself the 
grand champion dimmer. Personally, I would 
say that Mr. Smiley was a pretty good scout; at 


17? 


a dandy argument!” shouted 


all events he had one quality much esteemed in 
scouting—he understood people and could size 
up a situation. He now put his arm over Tasca’s 
shoulder and drew him into an anteroom. 

“Any trouble among you boys?” 

So then Tasca told him in that winsome, 
shrugging way he had how he and his brother 
were really not scouts (in the wild, primitive 
way, you understand) and how the Chip- 
munks had lost out on them. 

“Oh; ho-o-o,” said Mr. Smiley, pulling a long 
face; ‘‘that’s too bad, too bad. Well, you run 
along back and tell Harris of Bridgeboro to stick 
“around, ’cause the show isn’t over yet—see? 
And tell him Roosevelt played tennis, but he 
was a pretty good scout all the same. AndI 
do picture puzzles, but all the folks up here tell 
me P m a pretty good scout at that; run alpng 
now.’ 

The people who told him that had his 
number. They had made him commissioner 
three times, they put their money in his bank, 
they made ‘him serve on the school board, he 
was the whole orphanage with something left 
over, and goodness knows what the church 
would ever have done without him. No one 
begrudged Josiah Smiley his wealth. 

When he returned to the platform it was 
filled with stragglers, hanging about and 
examining the wonderful marimba. Pee-Wee 
was making a noise like a scout, or like a dozen 
scouts, and a few of Little Valley’s younger 
set were drinking in his words. 

“Now, see here you flandingo players,” 
said Mr. Smiley, drowning even Pee-Wee’s 
voice. “When anybody comes to Little 
Valley and starts the village running around 
after lamps and candles and things and rounds 
up a hall full of folks in the dark, why we just 
don’t let ’em get away with it. We come 
right back. We had the biggest run of fizzles 
here to-night that we ever faced; it’s wonderful 
the things we didn’t see. But we heard you two 
scouts (he gave the word a tremendous em- 
phasis) and we’d have gone a good many miles 
to hear such music. Whenever I see a lake 
or a trail, I’ll think of you fellows. So I guess 
you must be scouts, huh?” 

‘Well I'll say!” some one enthused. 

“All right, then,” said Mr. Smiley; “here’s 
a check for fifty dollars for each of you. I’m 
not giving these to performers, but to scouts, 
honest-to-goodness scouts; fellows that can 
turn failure into success. A scout is a fellow 
that obeys his elders; so don’t talk back— 
here Liventi one—Liventi two—fifty each and 
good luck to you. I’d advise you all to go 
home by the bus. And when you get to 
Bridgeboro teli’em Little Valley is on the map, 
dark or light. You’d better hurry home now, 
you boys.” 

“I’m the one that discovered them!” Pee- 
Wee shouted. “You got to admit I’m the 
one that discovered them!” 

“T’ll admit anything,” 

“only don’t miss the bus.’ 

(To be Continued in Bows Lire for March) 


_ said Mr. Smiley, 
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mere familiarity with that figure had com- 
pletely softened its once ominous effect. Why, 
the semi-savage must have been sent, far ahead 
of time, into Prince George’s County for ex- 
actly such base purpose as he was so adequately 
accomplishing now! 

Rownie looked up at Enoch’s copperish face 
and wondered how even a year’s association 
could have dulled distrust. The Indian’s hair 
was a mass of snake-locks; his narrow eyes were 
bright with craft, his mouth straight with 
cruelty; from hooked nose to high cheek-bones 
ran a score of lines indicative of evil. 

A mile in that blistering sun. . . . 

“Get along—get along!” 

Two miles. . . 

Three—in the choking dust. 

All the while, over there somew here to the 
southwest, General Winder’s American troops 
were guarding that road along which their 
enemy would never come. All the while, 
the enemy, accompanied by Gordon, was 
nearing that northern road—the road un- 
guarded. 

Four miles! 

Nothing to stop them for even a moment 
when they should turn toward Washington! 
America would lose by a narrow margin—all 
that the Government needed was enough 
delay to complete that loading of its archives, 
which must now be almost accomplished— 
but even this margin would be cut too short. 
If only word could be got to Winder, of 
course he might yet march his troops across 


country to the Bladensburg highway and make 
a stand there. But what chance was there 
for any communication? 

Wide, unfenced fields spread away to the 
west. The road was unshaded. The heat told 
more and more heavily upon the pudgy Cap- 
tain. His splendid sorrel stumbled because of 
a loose rein, and he cursed it. He spurred it in 


‘anger, then reined it up for its obedience to the 


spur: Gordon was nearly thrown upon his face. 
Himself a first-rate horseman, the lad loathed 
this ill-treatment of a spirited animal. 

And yet that stumble gave him his mad idea. 

Dared he follow it? 

He caught his breath and held it. He 
calculated the heavy odds against him. 

He’d try! 

For a half-mile more he trudged on. Then 
came, as it was sure to do, his opportunity. 

The pony bearing Enoch felt, a trifle, his 
burden—was lagging a pace behind its neigh- 
bor—and the Indian’s keen eyes were scouring 
the fields in careful quest of non-existent 
American scouts. The Captain was entirely 
preoccupied with his own discomfort. Gordon 
deliberately kicked that Englishman’s horse. 
The toe of his well-directed boot caught the 
leg just over the ligament binding fetlock to 
hoof. Again the sorrel stumbled. Before its 
rider could use rein or spur, Gordon stepped 
to the bit and called out: 

“His girth’ s loose!” 

“Halt!” commanded the Captain. 

The company gladly halted. Even Enoch 
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reined in Tim and stood at rest that pace 
behind. 

Abandoning his reins like the careless rider 
that he was, the Captain swung _ himself 
heavily from his saddle and crouched behind 
Gordon in the road. He dropped the rope 
and raised both hands toward the girth. 

“Why, there’s nothing—” 

He got no further. Gordon’s pinioned 
wrists circled the saddle’s pummel—his foot 
found the stirrup. He vaulted upon the 
sorrel’s back. His clutching fingers encom- 
passed the reins. His knees pressed into the 
flanks. With his heels, he struck the splendid 
brute in the ribs. 

So it happened. The already annoyed 
horse, at his direction, wheeled in front of 
pony Tim—jumped into the westward field— 
began to gallop across country. 

Cries arose on the river-road, a clamor of 
conflicting demands, a panic of contradictory 
orders. 

“Fire!” yelled the Captain. 

““No!”—That was the spy’s voice. 

“‘ Fire!” 

“No: shots tell Americans where we are.— 
You march on.—Enoch get him!” 

Gordon’s thongs made riding difficult at 
any speed—at that wild gallop all save im- 
possible. Nevertheless, he had to spare a look 
about him: ahead the open country ran to 
faraway woods; behind, from the south, the 
main body of the British was visible, following 
its advance guard, while, a half-mile north 
of it, that advance column had already taken 
up its interrupted march, now at quickened 
pace, presumably with its commander afoot; 
and here, dashing toward Rownie, was pony 
Tim—and on Tim’s back the Indian. 

Gordon kicked his mount into still greater 
rapidity. He had at least three hundred 
yards’ start on a superior animal, and Enoch 
dared not shoot—confessedly dared not, lest 
the still air carry that sound to the distant 
and invisible Americans and betray their 
enemy’s strategic course. Yes—but hadn’t 
the lad’s own father said that his red servant 
could win a horse-race on a cow? Enoch 
had that genius for getting marvelous speed 
out of whatever he bestrode. 

Gordon leaned forward. 

“Hi!—Hip!—Hi!” He shouted into the 
startled sorrel ears that had been bent back 
close to that swaying head and tossing mane. 

The horse redoubled its efforts. The green 
meadowland seemed to roll like sea-waves 
beneath those pounding hoofs. The lad kept 
a tight rein and hugzed the heaving flanks 
with .his knees for dear life: a fall here and 
now would be fatal. 

“Hip-hi!” , 

Those woods, distant a minute since, ap- 
peared to rise up and run toward him. They 
were upon him. They engulfed him. 

But here was another danger. Gordon knew 
that bit of forest slightly, yet 
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Across 43. Caught. 4. To examine ac- 41. Lady Day (cbbr.). 
44. Exist. counts. 42. And (French). 
1. MaunaLoa’sisland. 48. Exist. 5. Amidst. 45. Mile (abbr.). 
6. A color. 49. Notion. 7. Above. 46. A pronoun. 
12. A substantive. 52. Beast of burden. 8. Estimates. 47. To study. 
14. A State of Brazil. 54. A hard subst.nce. 9. Prefix ‘‘before.”’ 48. To have existence. 
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19. To pinch. 60. To incite. 13. Sight. $1. Pain. 
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22. Anarticle. let. 7. Not one. ment. 
23. Hawaiian tree. 64. To recede. 19. Tidy. 53. Situation. 
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This must be Stansbury’s reénforcements. 
They had come from Baltimore by the Bladens- 
burg, the northern, highway; they were cutting 
‘over to join Winder—they had left the very 
road to which, back there, the British were 
secretly hurrying! 

Only one thing to be done now: General 
Stansbury must be overtaken and _ turned 
about. Again Gordon urged the sorrel forward 
—and the sorrel obeyed at a bound. 

Obeyed; then swerved. Shied! His rider’s 
tied wrists worked ill with the rein-gripping 
fingers, but the lad forced his mount directly 
ahead. 

And upon that dash the secret was revealed. 
From a hollow in the high grass—a hollow just 
in front—rose the pony Tim and, on his back, 
the Indian spy. The crafty Siouan had 
found that woodland trail which had escaped 
his quarry—followed it, then left it when his 
savage ears heard the sorrel’s confused right- 
angle progress—went the quicker way, and 
now barred Gordon’s course. 

Instantly, Rowntree pulled his right rein. 
As instantly, Enoch whipped out a pistol. 

No danger in firing now! Those Americans 
beyond there could see what happened—and 
how could they connect a fight between two 
civilians with what was happening away beyond 
the screen of the woods? 

Gordon changed his tactics. He was bound; 
he was unarmed; he pulled hard at his left 
rein, then loosed his hold. He freed his feet 
from the stirrups and, in a final thousand-to- 
one chance, clapped his heels into the sorrel’s 
heaving ribs once more 

The horse leaped. As desperately directed, 
he rushed head-on toward the Indian. 

Less than a second sufficed-for that insane 
manoeuvre’s consummation. Enoch aimed. 
The sorrel covered the remaining distance 
between them in a single bound—was upon 
him. He fired. 

But as the spy fired, Gordon pulled his 
horse up with all the strength remaining in 
his young body—pulled him up so shortly 
that the animal reared high upon his hind 
legs—received the shot full at the spot where 
his thrown-back neck met his broad chest— 
and came down, pawing hoofs pounding, upon 
pony Tim and his murderous rider, while 
Rowntree, footloose, drove out of saddle and 
rolled unharmed to one side. 

It was over immediately. Although Gordon 
did not pause, he caught a sickening glimpse 
of Enoch; the dying horse had, in its fall, felled 
pony Tim, and one descending hoof crashed, 
even as he tried to avoid it, the spy’s black 
skull. 

Rownie Gordon staggered away. He 
ran toward the American column, the riders 
at the head of which were already headed 
toward the scene of that strange conflict. 
Their leader was a tall man with a sunburned 
face and severe lips. 
“‘General—Stansbury?” 
“Yes.” . The monosyllable 





had not, in the whirl of the flight, ~~ 











calculated so as tostrikeit at the 
point nearest a trail which ran | 
through it and eventually con- jj 
nected with the southern Wash- Hl 
ington road. The trees were 
thick, the underbrush was high. 
He had to crouch low to the 
sorrel’s neck. Worse: he had i) 
to slacken pace to a mere walk. 

He forged on. Danger in- 
deed: thorns tore at his legs, 
boughs buffeted him—nearly 
brained him. It was endless. 
His thumping heart pumped 
blinding blood into his burning 
eyes. Where was that trail. If 
his sense of direction had really 
gone wrong, couldn’t he at least 
make the open country on the 
other side? He heard no sound 
of pursuit, but then his own 
slow advance was so noisy as to 
drown all warnings of a chase. 
—Would he never get through? 

He got through. The woods 
ended almost as abruptly as 
they had begun. He emerged 
at last—he and the horse both 
panting. The last tree was 
behind them now, and in front i 
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| snapped like a rifle-shot. 
| Gordon ripped out his story. 
I “Ts this true?” 
i “You saw—what happened,” 
gasped the lad. ‘‘ And—look— 
| at my hands!” 
| He held out his roped wrists 
|} for corroboration. They ‘suf- 
ficed. 
I One of the staff-officers drew 
his sword. ‘I'll free you.” 
The General stiffened; he was 
| convinced. “That,” said he, 
“ought to be my privilege.” 
His own sword leaped from 
its scabbard. A single touch 
| and Gordon’s aching wrists 
were free. 





28 | “You'll be in time yet, Gen- 
|| eral, if you hurry back toward 
30 Bladensburg!” 
ca ae } “We aren’t but 2,200: we 


can’t hold them long after such 
a march.” 

“T think,” said Rownie, 
“that a little bit will do. All 


—all he hopes for—is time 
enough to finish getting .those 
archives out of Washington.” 

Stansbury’s orders rattled 





a flat land fell away, acre after | 
acre of high grass, to the east 
branch of the Potomac. 
Gordon rose in his stirrups. 
He could not see so far south 
as that southern road past Wild jj} 
Cat Inn that he must connect y 
with in order to warn General 
Winder. He looked north— 
and there, marching across the | 
meadows southward, was a long 
line of soldiery. A blue line: a 
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across the hot road. The march 
was reversed. . 
And, for just the time neces- 
sary, his turned-about and 
|| counter-marched troops that 
day, returned to the northern 
road for Washington. held the 
British under Ross _ near 
|| Bladensburg. Defeat ‘was in- 
evitable, but it was borne brave- 
|] ly. And the federal records 
=} ~—were saved. 
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| equipped with 
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able 

















he, : courageously advancing in their own spheres 
rons the fundamental ideals of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment—namely, light, truth and knowledge. 

x The Official Boy Scout Uniform definitely 
we identifies the boy as part of the great Brother- 
; hood of Boys, adhering to Scouting ideals in 
val his own country as well as in practically all 
oa ‘eeaiiibiiiasiitiidias the civilized nations of the world. 
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To Future Track Men- 

To run, hurdle, jump, throw 
weights or pole vault requires long, 
faithful training to make a Varsity 
team. 

The care of your teeth is a 
mighty important part of your train- 
ing. Good Teeth help Good Digestion. 
So look after your teeth after every 
meal if you hope to get the Varsity 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mild) horns he 
Head Coach, _— 


University of California 
Track Team 
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Start Right! 


it’s easier to care for their 
teeth before trouble starts. 
Brushing the teeth with a 
safe tooth paste at least three} 
times a day is your best pro-! 
tection. 


A good start in a race 
counts a lot. The fellow 
who makes the best get- 
away has a big advantage. 
Likewise, a good start in 
the race of life is important. 
First of all, a sound, healthy 
body is necessary. 


College coaches, who de- 
velop championship teams, 
know the value of good di- 
gestion and good teeth. 
Athletes have found out that 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental} 
Cream is the safe tooth 
paste. It removes causes 0 
tooth decay. Another big 
point in its favor is its de 
licious taste, which makes: 
you like to brush your teeth. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 
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